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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, BVEN 80 WE 6PRAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Harts” 
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THE MOUNTAIN PINE. 








BY MARY CLEMMER. 


AFAR within the fainting town, 

Where waves of heat came rolling down, 
And men sank down to oie, 

I seemed to drink thy wine divine, 

I saw thy face, O mountain pine, 
And yet could not draw nigh. 


Isaid: ‘‘ The breath of Heaven is sweet, 
And balm and peace and silence meet 
Upon the lonely hill. 
Hush! weary heart. Thou soon wilt find 
The even pulse, the rested mind, 
In regions cool aud still, 


‘* The pulses of thy life run low, 
Effort is feebie, purpose slow, 
Why strive, you sadly say. 
Wait! Thou shalt taste the saving wine 
Poured for thee by the mountain pine, 
Some later summer day. 


“ Afar for thee the mountain pine 
Distills the odor of its wine 
And fills its chalice up, 
And waits through dewy morning’s calm, 
Through stilly eveaing’s brooding balm, 
To fill thine eager cup.” 


I saw it througn the twilight dim, 

I heard the murmur of its byma 
Above the noisy street ; 

I said: “ Press deep, ye thorns of fate, 

Your wounds will heal, and I can wait 
The balsam strong and sweet.”’ 


Lo! hereamI. O mountain pine! 
Pour for the pilgrim of thy wine, 
Theo fill thy chalice up ; 
Again and yet again I’ll stand, 
Again and yet aguin thy hand 
Will fill my empty cup. 


The world that I have left behind 

Has drained the fountains of the mind 
And sapped the weakened will. 

O mother earth ! from out the strife, 

I come to thee for life, for life, 
And here I drink my fill. 


I sit beneath the mountain pine, 
I press its fingers small and fine, 
I taste its honeyed cone. 
And downward, from the glimmering skies, 
Come flocks of flickering butterflies, 
And I am not alone. 


Out from the softly-woven thread 
Of the brown carpet round me spread 
Come creatures, clean and small ; 
Each happy in its bright, brief day, 
Perfect in every work and way, 
To me it seems to call. 


It says: ‘‘On the eternal leaf 
The measure of thy day is brief, 
A fragment but as mine. 
Thou beatest in thy litle space, 
Yet cannot more than fill thy place 
Within the plan divine. 


‘““Why chafe within thy narrow range ? 
Why sigh that life must change and change ? 
Why weep o’er love’s dear cost ? 
Thy failure and thy want shall still 
The purpose of thy life fulfill, 
And nothing can be lost. 


The wro:g that thou hast borne may give 
Thee strength to help another live; 
The tear that falls apart 
May thrill with human tenderness 
The unconscious word you breathe, to bless 
Some aching human heart. 


Take without questioning life’s great gift, 
Its love, its pain, its toil, its thrift, 

Its never rounded arc; 
And, when the body’s clay is spent, 
Transmuted io the elemen:s, 

Twill free the celestial spark. 
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I sit beneath thee, mountain pine ; 
I breathe thy balm, [ drink thy wine, 
Upon the lonely hill. 
The world lies far beneath my feet ; 
Again my life is +tropg and sweet, 
In regions high and still. 


I listen to the longed for hymn, 

Chanted within thine arches dim, 
Far up the azure air. 

Ye subtle murmurs, floating o’er 

From some tar spiritual shure, 
What messages ye bear. 


What hints of high, immortal things 

Come fluating down on un-eep wings, 
To thrill the heart of care ; 

To reassure the fainting miod 

That saddens lest it cannot tind 
Worlds that are still more fair. 


Ah! when the restless city street 
Again receives my rested feet 
I'll litt my vested wine; 
I'll listen in my chamber dim 
The low chant of thy far off-hymn, 
O sacred mountain pine. 


And when the springs of life run low, 
Effort grows feeble, purpose slow, 
Fill, fill thy chalice up. 
Again and yet again I'l) stand, 
Again and yet avain thy hand 
Shall fill my empty cup. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. September, 1876. 





GOD’S POOR. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D, 








THERE is something ivexpressibly pa- 
thetic in the phrase ‘‘God’s poor.” We are 
at a loss to say whether the poor have been 
handed over deri-ively in it by their ene- 
mies to the forgetful shepherding of 
Heaven, or whether their friends have 
striven by these words to invoke for them 
some comfort and cast over them some pro- 
tection. The poor and the weak—God’s 
poor and weak, or otherwise—the world 
has had always with it in superabundance. 
They have been the prey of the rich and 
strong, with and without law, with and 
without reason, with and without divine 
intervention. 

War and commerce, the chief construct- 
ive agencies so far, have trampled them in 
varying degrees, but always heavily. When 
we see the great masses of men, like 
timid sheep and foolish and stupid, now 
huddled together in fear and now scattered 
in wild, aimless flight, while a few bloody- 
mouthed dogs hunt them at their ease, and 
then hear them spoken of as God’s poor, it 
is difficult to separate sympathy from de- 
rision. 

Nor are we less pitiful and perplexed 
when we study the way in which the poor 
have been counseled and guided hitherto. 
Madmen, demagogues, egoists, narrow 
philanthropists, and saintly fools have been 
to them Moses and Aaron, and have led 
them into a weary wilderness and not often 
been able to find their way through it. If 
one wishes to understand how wisely the 
poor have been helped, let him study the 
history of co-operation in England or of 
republicanism in France for the last hun- 
dred years. Nearly every prophet and 
nearly every multitude of this kind have 
been cornered between the sea, the mount- 
ains, and the enemy, with no rod either to 
divine with or smite with, with no rod su- 
preme either over man or matter. Yet 
something, something very momentous, has 
come of these movements; but with what 
delay, and weariness, and disappointment 
and waste! The masses, as is their wont, 


ditches filled with dead. The good achieved 

has o'ten been, in reference to the end pro- 

posed, accidental, something that followed 

op and was not sought after. 

Another yet deeper element of pathos in 

the poverty of the poor bas been that their 

true counselors—those set apart of Heaven 

to the work and who have had in their 

keeping the real redemptive agents—bave 

often been cold-hearted, have advised pa- 

tience, have accepted in behalf of their 

clients the hardships of the world, and 

have quietly offset them by the promised 

favors of the future, by a system of make- 

ups in auother life. The paradise of the 

poor has always been placed in to-morrow, 

with so dark a night between it and to-dav 

tbat scarcely a beam of light has struggled 

through. 

The Christian Church has preached a 

Gospel to the poor; but only now and then 

has it fallen, as with Christ, from the lips 

of ove in sympathetic contact with them, 

sharing and enlarging their Jot. The Kivg- 
dom of Heaven, if it is to be announced in 

fairness and fullness, must begin here and 

now. 

Is protection, then, an illusion, and are 
God’s poor the feeble, the inferior hves on 

which the stronger, the nobl¢r ones are in- 

tended in a world of rapine to prey? The 

law of ‘‘the survival of the fittest,” is it 
God’s law, to which are remorselessly sac- 
rificed all weak things? The facts admit 
in one aspect of them this statement; yet 
there could not easily be a more unsym- 
pathetic, unspiritual principle than this—a 
more cold and cruel law of pbysical force 
and intellectual cunning than this—‘ the 
survival of the fittest.” Itis the most un- 
ambiguous and universal statement of 
tyranny—that the world is made for the 
strong, and that all sorts of inferiorities 
are to feed and fill the maw of power. Yet 
has it not practically been the law hither- 
to, and have not the poor (God’s flock) 
been driven from pillar to post and hunted 
as the strong have had leisure and inclina- 
tion? And the redress that has come, has 
it not also arisen under this law, the 
masses getting courage from numbers, 
dashing upon their enemies, checking them 
or destroying them and themselves to- 
gether? The outstanding and numerous 
facts of history may seem to be of this 
order; but not the most significant and 
growing ones. A hasty rendering of human 
life may show this law at work on it as be- 
low it; but a more earnest study opens up 
other more germinant principles, those that 
unlock the future. 

God has not been willing—we use the 
phrase to express our interpretation of the 
facts—that the rewards of intelligence and 
virtue shou'd be obtained without the pow- 
ers themselves, Wages are not to be given 
without work; and high wages without 
skillful, honest work. Hence the high 
price put, first, upon intelligence; second, 
upon virtue. Notbing can be successfully 
done for the poor save as they pass up into 
knowledge and virtue. It is better that the 
wolves should chase the flocks in the pas- 
tures than that, sodden-witted, they should 
heat and fester in the fcld. The poor bave 
beetheld to the hard terms yet kind terms 
of intelligence; and; failing to meet them, 
they lave been left underthe strong incent- 
ives of poverty. But is not this saying, 
again—in words more pious, perhaps, ‘but 
not more plain—the newly-announced law, 
‘‘the survival of the fittest”? We think 





have paid the-heavy price of victory in 
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robbed of all intention, all kindness; is a 
physical, not a spiritual fact. Left either 
to be self-operative or followed simply as 
a fact of purely physical and intellectual 
relations, it must begin and end in tyranny. 
Two things are overlooked by it. That it 
is permissive, because of a present, intel- 
lectual discipline; and that it is passing 
into a higher spiritual law. : 
The law of the social world is first a law 
of intelligence, and then one of virtue, the 
last rooting in and growing out of the first. 
Not only cannot the poor prosper without 
intelligence; neither poor nor rich can per; 
mabently prosper without virtue’s divine 
affections. An overthrow, moving in. a 
wider orbit, wil. overtake both, till they-co- 
alesce on these sp ritual terms. This is the 
part of the lesson that now comes, year by 
year, into the foreground. Our last, war 
sketched it, in what crimson colors, on the 
canvas, 

Progress may be made by pure :intelli- 
gence; but cannot in this way be bar- 
monized in its interests and knit together. 
Tt cannot be so organized as to be mutual- 
ly sustaining in all its members—a living, 
growing whole. Revolution comes, vio- 
lence breaks forth, all interests, are en- 
guifed. There must be a sense of rightful- 
ness, there must be good-will permeating 
society, or its antagonistic forms abide their 
opportunity to dismember it, to carry it 
back to the com nenrement of itsill-learned 
lesson. The ultimate law, then, is the sur- 
vival of virtue—virtue self-conscious and 
consci usly possessed; and this is a law 
not of things, or of thoughts even, but of 
the mind and heart. Not only sball the 
meek inherit the earth; they alone can_in- 
herit it. 

God has the poor in charge; he has us all 
in charge. He will let us win, he wili help 
us in winning, all we can hold and use on 
a spiritual basis, Nomore. As working 
with God, the sympathetic bond is the true 
spirit of our activity, our most imme- 
diate necessity. Those are sent of God 
who preach a gospel to the poor—the old 
gospel of intelligence and virtue; the pew 
gospel of sympathy and aid, of paths made 
plain and easy. The Kingdom of Heaven 
the Church has sought has not been pear 
and complete enough. The true kingdom 
begins right under our feet. It stretches 
over the cities and towes and farms before 
us, and itis a kingdom of kindness and 
love. The lands beyond the river are Jike 
those on the nearer side, like and unlike; 
profoundly like, gloriously unlike—as the 
man to the boy. 





REMINISCENCES OF A PINEY 
WOODS MEETING. 





BY MRS. H. B. JOHNSON, 





A FEW evenings since, at a reunion of 
some of the younger members of my 
friend’s family, one of them said: ‘‘ Aunt 
H.,as the last hope of our going to Phila- 
delphia this summer has left us, tell’ us 
some story to-night that will make us lahgh 
and forget our disappointment. As your 
memory is a storehouse, from which you 
can always bring forth something both new 
and old, please bring up something old to- 
night, for old things and old people are at 
& premium this centennial year.” , 

So I confess to the truth of ‘having a 
quantity of something laid ‘away in my 





not. That law, as a scientific statement, is 
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memory, which did make people laugh) as 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 21, 1876, 








conversation or circumstance brought it 
to the surface. 

As @ keen sense of the ludicrous has 
been one of the peculiar besetments of my 
life; have gleaned a world of amusement 
from spots which to most others. were 
barren. This capacity has relieved me 
from Many hours of mental depression, 
and lifted shadows from brows corrugated 
with care and lessened for the time being 
its hold upon many a weary heart. From 
my girlhood I have appreciated the beau- 
tiful sentiment of Sterne, who says: ‘I 
have endeavored to fence against the evils 
of life by.mirth, believing that every 
time a man smiles, and much more so 
when he laughs, something valuable is 
added to this life.” 

And so I yielded to the solicitation of 
the young ladies, and gave them a chapter 
of my experience, in the shape of a Piney 
Woods Baptist meeting in the western part 
of Georgia~not a century ago, but nearly 
half that time. 

After the bewildering labors of a school- 
room, nothing gave such resiliency to my 
body and brain as a ride to a country 
church on Sunday morning. I usually 
went in a handsome carriage, had pieasant 
company, and the scenery was always 
charming. Indeed, I often felt a strong 
propensity to climb every tall tree and 
wade across every little stream I passed, 
as I used to do when achild in Connecticut, 
and for which zlaring improprieties I was 
often dealt with. Even the plain barn-like 
churches had a charm for me, for they 
were usually adorned with the trumpet- 
vine and ivy, and the jays and mocking 
birds and squirrels and lizards felt at 
home in and around them. 

These churches were always situated 
near a spring, which is a great desideratum 
in that climate. Buckets of water (I never 
heard ofa pail in the South) and long white- 
handled gourds, clean and polished, were 
always placed on shelves near the doors 
and pulpit, to which some one was con- 
tinually going for water, during service 
even; but no one seemed disturbed by it. 
They were often replenished, for the water 
soon became warm and the luxury of ice 
was unknown. 

It gave me peculiar pleasure to see the 
people collect for worship. They came 
from all directions through the woods, 
and the echo of voices and the neighing 
of the horses and the barking of the dogs 
was a kind of music that enabled me to lay 
aside every weight, if not ‘‘the sins that 
beset me.” Consequently, I always made a 
special effort to be in season for the enjoy- 


ment. 
So on Saturday night previous to the 


meeting I propose to describe Mrs. H., 
the lady whose house was my home, 
ordered Uncle Sam, the coachman, to have 
the carriage ready at 8 o’clock next morn- 
ing, as she and I were going to Ebenezer, 
to church. 

This order was gladly received by Uncle 
Sam, for he was a very devout old Negro, 
though at times rather noisy in his religion. 
He frequently gave vent to his feelings in 
the wrong place, much to the amusement 
of carelesssinners. ‘‘ Hit or miss,” he was 
compelled to clap his hands and exclaim 
“‘Glory to God!” ‘‘Truf, Lord!” ‘Dat’s 
so!” just about so often. Nevertheless, 
everybody believed there was a home in 
Heaven for Uncle Sam. 

After breakfast Mrs. H. sent for him, 
and gave him a new hat, a black satin 
neck-stock, and a red bandana handker- 
chief. He received them with the genuine 
African grace, throwing one foot behind 
and bowing almosttotheground. ‘‘ Thank 
ye, Missus! Thank ye! God bless you, Mis- 
sus! But I clar, Missus, Uncle Sam mos’ 
afeard old Satan make him keep a-lookin’ 
de whole blessed day at dis fin’ry, an’ 
dar’by git some ’vantage ob his soul, fore 
night, by de means. But den, Missus, 
Uncle Sam know, furdermoah, dat nobody 
*spects you to hab a ornery-lookin’, slubben- 
ly-dressed pusson for to hab de keer ob 
you and drive your carriage.” 

Uncle Sam had belonged to his mistress 
before her marriage, and felt that he had 
helped to sustain in a great measure the 
respectability of the family. 

Well, precisely at 8 o’clock he brought 
the carriage to the door, witha grand curve 
and flourish; and in two hours he took us 








to Ebenezer, and I had the pleasure of 
watching the gathering of the worshipers. $ 
"Every sort of vehicle that could carry 
human fiesh was brought into requisition 
on these occasions; but nothing seemed to 
provoke a word of wonder or smile of 
derision. The only object of importance 
was to get there. 

Women would ride on horseback, or on 
@ mule or ox, as necessity demanded, carry- 
ing in their arms a babe, and the whole 
space between them and the tail of the 
animal would be filled with little children, 
while the husband and older ones would 
walk by their side; or they would walk 
and ride alternately. 

As we were about to enter the church, I 
saw in the distance a woman on horseback, 
with a babe in her arms, and two little 
girls were riding behind her. 

A woman standing near me exclaimed: 
‘Well, as I live, if thar ain’t Sister Sharkey 
and the baby and her two twin gals! 
She’s rid eight mile this mornin’, in the 
brilin’ sun, without a umbreller. I'd like 
to see the sort o’ weather that would keep 
that woman at heme when there’s preach- 
in’. I b’lieve she’d face a shewer o’ wood- 
peckers, with bills down’ard, sooner than 
she’d miss a sermon, Don’t she look pow- 
erful hot? It’s the Lord’s mercy if that 
young un’s brains—if it’s got any—isn’t so 
addled that when it’s growd up it won't 
have sense enough to git out a shower 0’ 
rain.”’ 

The woman rode up to the block, and 
the little girls “‘lighted” like two little 
sparrows. One of them stepped quickly 
and held the reins, while the other took 
the baby till the mother could “light.” 
One of the brethren went to her assist- 
ance, and, after removing the saddle, he 
tied the horse toa flexible limb of a tree, 
as is the custom in the South. From such 
a fastening he cannot gain power enough 
to get loose easily. 

The woman shook out her dress, and 
wiped the perspiration from herself and 
babe, and entered the church. She occu- 
pied a chair near the pulpit, and took it so 
naturally I concluded it was one to which 
she had been accustomed. 

The little twin girls, apparently about 
nine years of age, stood opposite each 
other by her side. One of them fanned 
her violently with a turkey-tail fan, and 
the other held a bag containing some 
clothing for the baby. 

I became so much interested in them 
that Mrs. H. and myself took seats in one 
of the ‘“‘amen pews,” quite near them. 
They were all clad in checked homespun, 
and their bonnets, which they removed 
before entering the church, were of the 
same material. 

The little girls seemed as gentle and af- 
fectionate as doves. To me they were pre- 
cisely alike. I could not discover the 
slightest difference between them. I asked 
the mother if she could distinguish them. 

She said: ‘‘ Well, miss, when I sees ’em 
together I sees a difference; but when I 
just sees one of ’em I don’t know Bettie 
from Phebe.” 

“« Are they as much alike in disposition as 
in person?” said I. 

‘No, miss,” said she. ‘‘They is just as 
different as you and me is in our looks.” 

They were of light complexion and freck- 
led. Their bair was flaxen and luxuriant, 
and was tied so tightly on the top of the 
head that their eyelids were drawn back 
from the outer corners, and caused them to 
look much as a rabbit would with its ears 
pinned behind its head. 

The baby was red and fat and hot and 
hungry, and, under the circumstances, ex- 
tremely good-natured. It had no percept- 
ible eyebrows, or eyelids, or hair; but its 
eyes were fine, and it looked as if it had 
come into the world to stay. Some water 
was given it, after which it went to sleep, 
and remained quiet till after the commence- 
ment of the sermon; when it awoke with a 
piercing scream, and refused to be com- 
forted by any maternal appliances or 
soothing of any description. 

An old lady who was sitting in a corner, 
several yards distant, seemed to take in 
the situation of the mother and child, and 
the kindness of her heart suggested a plan 
to relieve both them and the audience. 

She wore a blue calico sunbonnet 


which protruded almost a half-yard from 
her face, and by her side was a.bag of 
provisions. She ran her arm into it almost 
to her shoulder, and drew out a biscuit, 
which she wanted to get tothe child. But 
the space between her and it was so filled 
with chairs and benches and people that 
she could effeet her object only by projec- 
tile foree. So she rose and aimed it two or 
three times at the child, and when she got 
a fair sight she let it drive. It hit it 
square on the nose, and the blood flew like 
water from a jet. 

This frightened the little girls, who be- 
gan to cry aloud, and the mother, who 
thought it was thrown by some one who 
was angry with the child forcrying, gath- 
ered up her children and bag and left the 
church. As she rose, the chair fell back- 
ward, and hit a hound that was lying 
near it, and which, of course, had to yelp 
as only a hound can do. 

One or two of the sisters followed her, 
and they took the baby to the spring, 
washed it and changed its clothes; and 
when the afternoon services commenced 
they were all in their accustomed places, 
as bright and cheerful as ever, thcugh the 
baby’s nose was dreadfully swollen and 
was about the size and color of a new 
Spanish potato. 

And now, young ladies, I must tell you 
something about the preacher and the ser- 
mon. 

He was apparently about fifty years of 
age, large, muscular, and well-propor- 
tioned. On entering the pulpit, he took off 
his coat and hung it on a nail behind him, 
then opened his collar and wristbands, and 
wiped the perspiration from his face, neck, 
and hands. He was clad in striped cotton 
homespun and his shirt was of the same 
material. He had traveled several miles 
that morning and seemed almost over- 
come by the heat. But the brethren sung 
a couple of hymns while he was fanning 
and cooling off, and when he rose he 
looked comfortable and good-natured. 

He had preached there once or twice be- 
fore, but to most of the audience he was a 
stranger. Hence, he thought it necessary 
to announce himself, which he did as 
‘*Old Club Ax Davis, from Scriven Coun- 
ty, a Half-Hard and Half-Soft-Shell Bap- 
tist.” 

“‘T have given myself that name,” said 
he, ‘‘ because I believe the Lord elected 
me, from all eternity, to go ahead in the 
backwoods and grub out a path and blaze 
the way for other men to follow. After 
the thickest of it is cut away, a good, 
warm Mrthodist brother will come 
along and take my trail, and make things 
a little smoother and a good deal noisier. 
And after all the underbrush is cleared out, 
and the owls and wolves is skeered back, 
and the rattlesnakes is killed off, a Presby- 
terian brother, in black broadcloth and 
white cravat, will come along and cry for 
decency and order. And they’ll both do 
good in their spere. I don’t despise a 
larnt man,even when he don’t dress and 
think as I do. You couldn’t pay me 
enough to wear broadcloth, summer nor 
winter; and you couldn’t pay a Presbyterian 
brother enough to go without it in dog- 
days.” 

‘‘God didn’t make us all alike, my breth- 
ren; but every man has his own spere. 
When God has a place to fill, he makes a 
man and puts him in it. When he wanted 
Gen. Jackson, he made him, and set him to 
fightin’ Injuns and the English; when he 
wanted George Whitfield, he made him for 
to blow the Gospel trumpet as no other man 
ever blowed it; and when he wanted Old 
Club Ax Davis, he made him, and set 
him to grubbin’ in the backwoods. 

‘But my shell isn’t so hard but I can see 
good pints in everybody; and as for the 
Presbyterians, they are a long way ahead 
of us Baptists and Methodists in some 
things. They raise their children better 
than any people on the face of the 
earth. Only a few days ago a Methodist 
class-leader said to me: ‘‘ Brother Club 
Ax, I was born a Methodist, I was raised a 
Methodist, and by the grace of God I hope 
to die a Methodist; but, thank God, I’ve, 
gota Presbyterian wife to raise my chil- 
dren.”’ And | believe, my brethren, if the 
Lord should open the way for me to marry 
\agin, I’d try my best to find a Presbyterian 





woman, and run my chances of breakin’ 








her into the saving doctrines of feet-washin’ 
and immersion afterward.” 

Just at this point he. was interrupted by 
two spotted hounds, that had been continu. 
ally running up and down the pulpit-stairs, 
One of them jumped upon the seat and be. 
gan to gnaw his coat-tail, in which was 
something he had brought along for lunch, 
He turned slowly around, and took him by 
the ears and tail and threw him out of the 
window behind him, as easily as if it haq 
been a young kitten. The other took warn. 
ing, and got out as rapidly as possible, 
though not without howling and yelping as 
if it had been half killed. He then turned 
to the audience, and said, smilingly: “St, 
Paul exhorted the brethren to ‘Beware of 
dogs.’ I wonder what he would do if he 
were in my place this morning. It appears 
like I am ‘ compassed about with dogs,’ as 
David-says he was.” 

He had scarcely commenced preaching 
again before there was a terrible squealing 
and kicking among the mules and horses 
that were tied to the trees close by. He 
put his head out of the window, and said: 
‘‘No harm done, my brethren. Just a 
cretur with a side-saddle on has broke loose, 
Will some brother head the animal? for no 
sister can walk home this hot day.” 

He was about to commence again, when 
buckets of fresh water were brought, and 
about a score of children started all at once 
for a drink. Indeed, half the audience 
seemed to be thirsty, and he requested two 
of the brethren ‘‘tosee that the congrega- 
tion was thoroughly watered before he 
attempted to say anything more.” 

Between the baby and dogs and horses 
and children, he had been interrupted four 
times; but none of those things moved him. 
His countenance was benignant and serene 
through it all. But I think I have seen 
preachers that would have been somewhat 
exercised under such circumstances, and 
ever afterward would have spoken of 
‘Herod the King” with modified severity. 

Quiet being restored, he continued: 
‘‘ Well, my brethren, I will now try to say 
what I allowed to about the Presby- 
terians.” 

‘“*AsI said before, they raise their chil- 
dren a heap better than we do. They be- 
have better in church, and keep Sunday 
better, and read the Bible and larn the 
Catechism better than ours do. I declare, 
my brethren, their children are larnt that 
Westminister Catechism by the time they 
can begin to talk plain. 

“It ain’t three weeks since I was out a- 
cattle-huntin’—for two of my yearlin’s had 
strayed off; and I stopped in at old Brother 
Harkey’s, on Mud Creek, and took dinner. 
He’s a deacon in the Presbyterian church 
over thar. Well, as true as I stand here, 
my brethren, Sister Harkey had her little 
gal a-standin’ right before her, with her toes 
just even with the crack o’ the floor, and 
ber hands was a-hangin’ down by her side, 
and her mouth turned up like a chicken 
when it drinks, and she was a-puttin’ this 
question to her out o’ that Catechism. 

«*«What are the benefits which in this 
life do either accompany or flow from justi- 
fication, adoption, and sanctification?’ 

“‘Now, the question itself was enough to 
break the child down. But when she had 
to begin and say that question all over (for 
that’s the way it was in the book) and then 
hitch the answer to it, and which all put 
together made this: ‘The benefits which in 
this life do either accompany or flow from 
justification, adoption, and sanctification 
are peace of conscience, joy in the Holy 
Ghost, increase of grace, and perseverance 
therein to the end’—I thought the child 
was the greatest wonder I’d ever seen in 
all my life. She tuck it right through, 
too, without balkin’ or missin’ the first 
word. And she spoke so sweet and she 
looked so like a little angel that before 
I know’d it the tears was a-runnin’ down 
my cheeks as big as buck-shot. I’ve seen 
the day when I could have mauled and 
split a thousan’ rails quicker and easier 
than I could larnt that thing and said it off 
like she did. 

‘“‘Now, my brethren, that child didn’t 
understand or know the meanin’ of one 
word o’ that. It put me upto all I knew 
to take it in myself. But just let that 


Presbyterian young un grow up, and every 
word of that Catechism will come back to 
her, and her character will stiffen up under 
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it and she'll have the backbone of the mat- 
ter in her for life. 

“Now, I can’t put things into my child- 
ren that way. Nothin’ don’t stay, somehow. 
It’s like drivin’ a nail into a rotten log.” 

This last remark I never fergot. For thirty 
years afterward, as I woltld stand at the 
plackboard trying to fix rules and princi- 
ples in the mind of a dull pupil, this re- 
mark would come back tome, with its pe- 
culiar pertinency. 

‘“T tell you, my brethren,” he continued, 
“if our children had a little more Cat- 
echism and the Presbyterians a little less it 
would be better for both. 

‘‘Then we don’t pray in our families, like 
they do. I know their prayers are mighty 
long, and they pray all over creation; but, 
after all, it’s the right way. It’s better 
than prayin’ too Jittle. 

‘‘Now, my father and mother was good 
Baptists, and raised their children to be 
honest and industrious; but I never heerd 
one of them pray in my life, and I was 
most a grown man before I ever prayed a 
prayer myself, and it was on this wise. 

“‘There was to be a big meetin’ over in 
Elbert County, and I knowed a pretty gal 
over thar that I wanted to go and see. So I 
borrowed a little Jersey wagin, which was 
a stylish thing in them days, and went over 
to her house and stayed all night, and en- 
gaged her to ride to meetin’ with me next 
day, which was Sunday. 

‘“We went, and had a glorious time—and 
I may as well say right here that she was 
afterward my wife; but a-comin’ home I 
met with a powerful accident, that I’ve 
never got over to this day. As I was 
a-comin’ down asteep hill, some part of the 
gearin’ give way and let me and the wagin 
on my cretur’s heels; and, bein’ young and 
skeery and not much used to wheels, she 
wriggled and kicked and tore from one 
side of the road to the other, till I was 
pitched head foremost as much as ten 
foot, into a deep gully, and it’s a miracle of 
mercy that my neck wasn’t brok on the 
spot. 

‘““Expectin’ to be killed every minit, I 
thought I ought to ask the Lord for mercy. 
But, as I had never prayed in all my life, I 
couldn’t think of the first thing to say, but 
the blessin’ my father used to ask before 
eatin’ when we had company, and which 
was this: ‘Lord, make us thankful for 
what we’re about to receive.’ 

“Now, my brethren, do you ’spose any 
Presbyterian-raised boy was ever put to 
such a strait as that for a prayer? No. 
He would have prayed for himself and gone 
off after the Jews and the heathens, whilst 
I was a-huntin’ up and a-gittin’ off that 
blessin’.” 

A recess of an hour and a half was given 
after the morning service, and, as the spring 
seemed to be the place of resort for the 
women and children, Mrs. H. and myself 
followed the multitude. Among them 
were Methodists and Campbellites and 
Hard and Soft-shell Baptists. Of course, 
old Brother Clnb Ax was analyzed and 
his good and evil points brought out. 

A Methodist woman didn’t like him, 
“because he was so dull and pokin’. If,” 
said she, ‘a preacher has got any vim and 
animosity in him, the pulpit’s the place to 
show it. When I go to meetin’ I want to 
hear preachin’; for the Lord knowsI git 
talkin’ enough at home.” 

A Baptist sister said: ‘‘ Wal, if Brother 
Club Ax thinks so powerful much of the 
Presbyterians, why don't he go ‘long and 
jine’em. He talk about gittin’ a Presby- 
terian woman to marry him! I ’low he 
would bring her over to feet-washin’, for I 
seed his feet to-day, and they was black and 
trusty and looked like two sand-hill 
gophers, After he settled them hounds he 
slipped off one shoe, and he didn’t have on 
a sign of a stockin’. Before he should 
sleep in a bed o’ mine he’d have to scrub 
‘em with scourin’-sand and a cob.” 

Another sister said: ‘‘ Wal, I don’t know 
the first thing agin the man, myself; but 
I’ve heerd more’n onct that he was 
famous for prostertutin’ from other 
churches. Sister Gansey told me he got 
Six from the Methodist church over in 
Jackson County, year before last; and she 
know’d it to be a fact.” 

““ What on airth is that?” inquired a wo- 
man, who had, apparently, just awaked 





to the conversation. ‘‘I never heerd of 
such things before in all my life, ” 

“‘T don’t know whar you've lived all 
your life, not to know that much,” replied 
the woman. ‘‘ Wal, it’sno more nor less 
than this. He goes around a-persuadin’ 
folks to quit the church they’re in an’ jine 
his, like old Brother Vandersclice done. 
You know he never rested day nor night 
till he got old Sister Hinson to quit her 
church and jine his. The poor old cretur 
never looked right after she done it. It 
tuck away what little sense the Lord give 
her at the start. It’s a cryin’ sin to onset- 
tlea poor sinful cretur in their religion 
and keep ’em a-dodgin’ around from church 
tochurch. It’s a comfortin’ thought that 
the Lord knows his own, no matter what 
church they’re in.” 

And, now, my young friends, I have 
finished my story. If you have felt half 
the pleasure in hearing that I did in wit- 
nessing the scenes I have described to you 
this evening, I shall be generously re- 
warded. 





THE PEBBLE AND THE DIAMOND. 
A RUSSIAN FABLE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 





A HORSEMAN, flying in hot mood 
Across the wildland to the town, 

Dropped from his helmet, in the wood, 
A Diamond that his king might own. 


There in the road the priceless stone 
Lay long unnoticed, and its ray, 

Divinely colored, sparkling shone 
Amid the clods of duller clay. 


At last a merchant, on his ride, 
With meditative eyes cast down, 
This splendor in the dust descried 
And took the Diamond to the town. 


There, at high court, its beauty blazed 5 
O’er all the land its fame was known. 
‘Oh!’ sighed a Pebble, who had gazed 
Upon its capture, “‘ happy stone ! 


“Take me to town, and I shall be, 
Like Comrade Diam6nd, set in place. 
Stop, merchant, on the road. Take me; 
Transport me to the halls of grace.” 


The merchant took this pleader. But, 
When they had reached their journey’s end, 
The Pebble in a wall was put, 
A little broken place to mend. 


“Tt is not happy chance, my friend,”’ 
The merchant said, ‘‘ but noble trait 
And quality where virtues blend, 
That wins bright fame and high estate.” 





THE TEARS OF JESUS. 


BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 





Jonn xi, 85. Hardly any change of ren- 
dering, provided the general sense be pre- 
served, can seriously impair the exquisite 
pathos of this passage. Our English 
version, however, gives too much the sense 
of continuous weeping. It is not in per- 
fect harmony with the context, which im- 
plies, at least, a struggle, an effort at 
repression, and something like a sudden 
giving way to uncontrollable emotion. This 
is intimated by that strange word, éveBpiujo- 
avo, rendered ‘‘ he groaned in the spirit and 
was troubled ”’; or, rather, ‘‘ troubled him- 
self,” as the margin has it. See Mark xiv, 
5—‘‘ They rebuked her”—they murmured 
against her; also Mark i, 43, Matthew ix, 
30, where the word, as here, is used of the 
Saviour himself. Rebuke, repression, some- 
times with indignation, is its true outward 
significance. Frowning and gravity of voice 
are also general accompaniments, as may 
be rightly inferred from its etymological 
connection with the Greek (péuw and the 
Latin fremo. There is something of this 
sense of rebuke here, or self-chiding, indi- 
cating itself by a change in the counte- 
nance or some degree of bodily agitation. 
In all the other cases it is followed by the 
dative of the object, and that justifies us 
in taking 7¢ tvebuate in the same way in 
this place, instead of regarding it as denot- 
ing the manner or condition, which would 
be better expressed by the preposition év, 
though not indispensable—‘‘He rebuked 
the spirit "—or the feeling with which he 
was struggling—or, he rebuked himself in 
spirit. This seems confirmed by the words 
érdpagev éavrdv, which some, on good 
grounds, have taken as denoting a shudder 
that passed over his frame. The Syriac, 








too, expresses a similar idea by its very sig- 








SST ace es wey = = — 
nificant reflexive verb, ethazaz, he put force 
upon himself, denoting strong expression. 
We see the same in the tense of the Greek 
verb éddxpvcev, an aorist denoting, strictly, 
a sudden or momentary action, and, hence, 
carrying strongly the idea of the impulsive— 
‘* He burst into tears ”—as is its usual mean- 
ing, especially in the dramatic poets. ‘‘ He 
burst into tears”; he could not keep it 
back. Weeping, implying continuousness, 








would have been better expressed by the 
imperfect éJaxpve, or by the compound 
daxpuxéw, or by éxAae, the word used, in 
close connection, to describe the weeping or 
mourning of Mary and her kindred, as it is 
also used (Luke xix, 438) of Christ’s weep- 
ine, or lamenting, over Jerusalem. 

Though the Gospel of John was first 
written in Greek, whether early or late, 
these vivid narrations must be supposed 
to have before existed, as oral originals, in 
the vernacular of Mary and Martha, This 
was, unquestionably, the Syriac; very sim- 
ilar, we may believe, to the language of 
the Peschito, if not precisely identical 
with it. In that sense it may be regarded 
as the veritable original of those well-re- 
membered descriptions, carrying their 
native pictorial idioms into all the later 
channels of conveyance. Hence, this ven- 
erable Syriac version is a great help in de- 
termining the very words used by the first 
narrators of those never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes. They are very vivid, and there is 
no mistaking the very image they set be- 
fore us. For the expression ‘‘ Jesus 
wept” the Syriac gives us ‘‘ The tears of 
Jesus were coming.” Suchis the simplest 
rendering of this beautiful idiom, which 
is peculiar to the Peschito, though found 
in the old Hebrew. ‘‘ They were coming”; 
they could not be checked. For the only 
example that I have been able to discover 
in the Old Testament see Ezek. xxiv, 16. 
It is where the prophet is commanded not 
to weep for his dead wife: ‘‘ Behold! Son 
of Man, I take from thee the desire of 
thine eyes; but thou shalt not mourn, thou 
shalt not weep, neither shall thy tear 
come”—nynt NIN x5) the first rising 
of emotion, its first outward signmust be 
checked. 

This is too human, some might say. It 
is not simply human feeling; it is human 
weakness. But therein lies the deep and 
mysterious pathos of the passage. ‘‘The 
Son of God in tears.” So is it expressed in 
one of our hymns. The Son of Man in 
tears—this may seem more easy of concep- 
tion; but it truly opens up a deeper fount- 
ain of association. It is, indeed, the hu- 
man emotion; but the divine insight alone 
could have called it up, especially as exhib- 
ited in this act of irrepressible tenderness. 
What deeply-moving view brought out 
those tears he was unab!e to check? Was 
it merely human condolence with the 
weeping sisters? Was it simply a mingling 
of his tears with theirs, as our tears often 
flow forthon funeral occasions? That is, 
indeed, atouching thought. But may we 
not without irreverence imagine something 
more than this—some still wider sympathy 
with the awful state of man thus doomed 
to die? He had a deeper knowledge of 
death than we possess. He knew all that 
itinvolved. Poor, ruined race! How sore- 
ly ‘tye pay for your primal fall”! That 
death, too, he was to share. Most near is 
the association that would carry forward 
his thoughts to that ‘‘decease he himself 
was to accomplish at Jerusalem,” and 
which would seem to have been ever in his 
mind, to the agony in the Garden, to the 
death which, as our substitute, he was to 
endure upon the cross. The more general 
view is the more pathetic. One with usin 
all the suffering brought upon us by the 
fall; taking our place; substitution. The 
aspect of the case presented by these dis 
tinguishing ideas of Christianity does not 
in the least detract from the picture given 
us of the domestic sympathy. 

To return. again to exegesis, it may be 
said that the Greek perfect passive, or de- 
ponent, deddxpvvra:, with eyes for the sub- 
ject, would come nearest to this Syriac 
idiom. For a striking example, see Homer, 
“‘ Odyssey,” xx, 204: ‘‘Mine eyes fill [the 
tears will come] when I remember Ulysses.” 
It. is, also, the very language, almost, em- 
ployed here by the graphic Luther. For 
the weeping of Mary and Martha he uses 





the verb weinen, as St. John uses xAdw 


But it will not do as descriptive of the 
Saviour’s tears. The spirit of the passage 
led him to his admirable version ‘‘ Und 
Jesu. gingen die Augen iiber” — the very 
image of Homer and the Peschito, although 
Luther had no knowledge of the latter. 

The Gothic version of Ulfilas, made in 
the fourth century, is more correct than 
our English. It has the Gothic verb gretan, 
or greitan (Scottish greet), for the mourning 
of the sisters; but verse 35 it renders 
jah tagrida iesus, It is interesting mainly 
as showing the link of connection between 
the Greek daxp, Latin lacr, and our Saxon 
tear. The steps through which the guttural 
has worn away are distinctly seen—daxp, 
Gothic tagr, daighr, teaghr, teahr, tear— 
the same word in all its stages. 





A CENTENNIAL WEDDING. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 








It is more than a month since a certain 
Swedish wedding was celebrated in the 
Judges’ Pavilion of the Centennial Grounds 
at Philadelphia, and when such pleasant 
reminiscences of it still linger in the mind 
it surely is not alove of idle gossip which 
leads one to tell about it. 

Sweden and Norway lie side by side on 
the map, with a backbone of snow-clad 
mountains between them; but, although 
people are only separated by this ridge and 
are united under one government, yet some- 
times they wander far and wide before they 
meet. 

Mr. Chistoforson, of Norway, received an 
appointment as consul royal to a port in 
South America and went there. Then he 
was also appointed commissioner from Nor- 
way to the Exhibition in Philadelphia, and 
he innocently went to that city, and gave his 
mind to the arrangement of all the beautiful 
things—the furs, the woods, the pottery, the 
marble—sent over from his native land. Lit- 
tle did he think—as he criticised the attitude 
and position of the Norwegian peasant 
bride—that pretty lay figure in his section, 
standing with her silver-gilt crown on and 
all her other wedding finery, and looking 
as blushing and pleased as if she were real, 
and not imitation—little did he think that a 
bride awaited him not far off. While he 

was doing his duty by Norway and her ex- 
hibit, Mr. Danfelt, the Swedish commis- 
sioner, did likewise with his. But the 
Swedish commissioner had brought other 
things besides the fine, strong iron from 
Motala, and the cutlery, and the mantles of 
eider down. He had his wife and daughters, 
the oldest a young lady. 

In the Main Building of the Exhibition 
the two countries are separated by a nar- 
row passage and a light division rail, and 
it was easy to wander from one to the 
other. As we found when we were look: 
ing at Norway, occasionally we strolled 
over the line, 1n entire unconsciousness; 
and the commissioner would say: ‘‘ You 
shallsee Sweden another time; but to-day 
it is Norway you shall visit.” 

What was easy forus must have been 
seven more so for two young people; and so 
it came about that we are invited to the 
wedding of the gentleman from Norway 
and the lady from Sweden. It was to be 
in the evening, after visitors had left, the 
Centennial, so that there was no danger of 
a crowd, and invited guests were admitted 
by tickets, sent with the invitations, at 
certain entrances. The hall was gayly 
lighted, and filled, not crowded, with 
guests, American and foreign. There is a 
peculiar life and sparkle in all the festiv- 
ities in Philadelphia just at this time, be- 
cause of the number of foreign gentlemen 
present. Usually at parties and receptions 
one mects blonde-haired, blue-eyed gentle- 
men, dressed in the regulation '‘ claw-ham- 
mer” coat, a white tie, and a crush hat 
under the arm. But during the Exhibition 
gentlemen with orders strung round on 
their necks or on the breasts of their coats; 
and with dark faces and unfamiliar types 
of countenance, are seen; uniforms gay 
with gold lace wander about, and 
English is heard spoken with a curious 
accent; or you come upon a group who 
are speaking no English, but, instead, 
the rapid, easy flow of French or Italian; 
or you may even come upon an emperor, 
and be presented to him, without in the 
least knowing who it is, as his name is 





never mentioned and the person is always 





a 








introduced to him—the Ameticai, who 
wears the blue of the republic as an ordin- 
ary thing, being supposed to know the pur- 
ple of empire; when he comes on it, by 
instinct. Lucky for him if he does; if his 
instinct serves him as it did Jack Falstaff, 
and he, instead of waiting for the royal 
lips to speak first, does not himself open 
Conversation with a few brilliant remarks 
about the weather. 

The speaker’s stand and the balustrade 
of the stairs leading to it, which are at the 
center of the end opposite the entrance 
doors, were draped with the Swedish and 
Norwegian colors, The Stars and Stripes, 
as the host and, therefore, in a modest 
manner putting the guests in the prominent 
place, looked on approvingly from_ the 
other end of the hall; and in the curve of 
the rostrum flowers in pots were placed, 
making, with the flags above, a pleasant 
setting for the bridal party who stood in 
front. The groom wore his uniform as 
consul, and the bride the white silk dress, 
with veil and bouquet, such as all brides 
wear; only on her head was a little crown 
of green myrtle leaves, in graceful allusion 
to that which a Norwegian bride wears on 
her wedding day. The groom was well 
sustained by his best man, who did not 
forget the ring nor drop it while handing 
it to him. The service, read from a book 
by a grave, priestly-looking minister of the 
Lutheran Church, in a long black robe and 
& close-fitting black cap, was in Swedish 
and was very much like the Episcopal 
form. The ring was put on with the same 
ceremonies, and the invocation to Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost at the end was 
Gomprehensible even to American ears. 
At the close the bride kissed her father and 
inother, with mingled emotion and simplici- 
ty, which must have struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of all the brilliant com- 
pany; and from that moment the feeling of 
éase and home-like simplicity for which 
Swedes and Germans dfe alike noted seemed 
to pervade the air and gave a crowning 
charm to a beautiful and picturesque scene. 
A moment after the groom and his new 
father-in-law embraced and kissed as two 
Americans never Gould without looking self- 
conscious And then there were the usual 
Congratulations, people pressing up from 
all sides to shake hands with the bride, 
who received the mingled greetings, in En- 
glish, Swedish, German, and French, with 
lier face full of earnest sweetness and 
graciousness, 

There was also the usual supper, such as 
one gets at all parties, except that there was 
some Swedish punch, which may have been 
a national drink. As to it virtues we cannot 
state, for we drank none. 


Among the guests were the officers from 
the Swedish ships lying inthe stream. The 
bof Prince Oscar; one of the cadets, was 
not there. He is treated merely as a cadet, 
and probably had to go meekly to his berth 
that evening, along with his brethren of the 
line, instead of being caressed and made 
much of by the ladies, as he would inevjt 
able have been if he could have attended 

,_ It was much better for his boyship to go to 
‘bed in good season, and leave the honors of 
the evening to older men. Captain Anker- 
kronner, his commanding officer, a hand- 
some gray-haired man, with whom we 
éracked a little broken French, and others 
presently grouped themselves in the center 
of the hall and sung a ‘‘ Hilsen til Brudgom 
og Brud”—*‘A hymn to the bridegroom and 
bride ”—full of allusions to their land, their 
flag, and the happy meeting of the lover and 
the lady under a foreign flag far away from 
home. It was translated to us, and sounded 
so much like the same sort of feelings that 
American hearts have for their land and 
their Stars and Stripes that it recalled again 
the old idea—different skies but similiar 
natures; human nature alike all the world 
Ovrhe voices were well trained and the 
music rang through the hall mellow and 
sweet, and they were heartily applauded at 
the end. Afterward they sang two or three 
folk-songs—sweet, simple melodies. One 
could easily suppose them sung by the 
fisher at work on his net ora mother over 
her baby. 

Then came a sort of health to the bride 
and groom, very different from the ordinary 
way. A gentleman gave a little oration in 
French on the’subject of weddings in gen- 
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eral and this one in particular, and efded 
by proposing the health of the bridé and 
groom; but every one had come back from 
the supper-room, and people must have 
done it in their hearts, for a momentary 
silence followed, as it might if each guest 
were raising a cup to his lips, and then the 
buzz of conversation broke out again. It 
was not a national custom to do this, we 
were told, and it may have been invented 
for the Centennial year; but it was a very 
graceful act to close with and gave a little 
touch of sweet solemnity at the end, to 
carry away in memory. 

sea 
ALCHEMY, SPECULATION, AND IN- 

DUCTION IN RELIGION. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 











As in science, so in religion the world 
has in the last five hundred years pasSed 
through three ages of thought—the age of 
alchemy, the age of speculation, and the 
age of induction. At the beginning of this 
period men were in the age of alchemy. In 
the domain of philosophy and science they 
were engaged in hunting the philosopber’s 
stone and devising various means of turn- 
ing baser metals into gold, in seeking for 
an Eldorado, a fountain of life, and various 
other magic bonanzas. Jt was the age of 
witch stories and fairy tales, of Faust Sagen 
and Niebelungen lays, of Arabian Nights 
entertainments and weird stories and faiths 
that discarded the laws of Nature and the 
rules of reason for indefinite magic and 
mystery. Men drew silly distinctions, to 
which they attached great importance, and 
attributed great results to trivial causes. 
The pronouncing of the word sesame was 
enough to open a rock in the moutains; the 
lamp of Aladdin could do wonders that no 
otherlamp could do. The slipper of Cin- 
derella could confer wealth and power, alto- 
gether unlike any other slipper. It was 
the age of old wives’ cures in medicine; 
when men effected remedies with water 
taken from aspring where two roads meet 
or by shaking a stick and throwing it over 
the left shoulder. It was the period when 
men divined the future by observing the 
course of water or of the stars; when they 
kept fever out of their houses by hanging a 


_ horseshoe over the door and caused rain 


by smelling the blood of a black hen. 

In the domain of religion in this period 
men in like manner attributed all manner 
of irrelevant and inadequate causes to 
effects, substituting some power of magic 
or mystery for natural forces and agencies. 
They believed, for example, that by the lay- 
ing on of hands, as in confirmation and 
ordination, some great power was imparted 
to an individual or change wrought in his 
character; that by sprinkling a few drops 
of water upon him or having him plunged 
under water he became a good man, instead 
of a bad one; that by eating a little bread 
and wine, which nowise interfered with 
digestion, he infused himself with divine 
power or graces; that by pronouncing a 
few words, called absolution, or putting a 
few drops of oil, or making a few signs 
over a dying person, as in holy chrism or 
unction, he was fitted for a good life here- 
after; that by saying words over stocks 
and stones and over men and beasts they 
could be made holy, or changed from one 
thing to another—as bread, for example, 
into the body of Christ and wine into his 
blood; that by visiling a tomb or applying 
a relic of asaint all manner of diseases 
could be cured; that by burning lights evil 
spirits could be kept away 4nd good influ- 
ences brought to the dying; that by chris- 
tening children they could be made to die 
easy; and, in short, that by doing various 
other trivial things, of no power or relevan- 
cy whatever as natural causes, great results 
could be effected; all, of course, through 
some charm or mystery like that of the 
philosopher’s stone, the fountain of life, the 
power of fairies, or the influence of magic. 
Religionists in this age, likewise, drew silly 
and trivial distirctions, just like those be- 
tween the pronouncing of sesame and other 
words mentioned above or between one 
slipper or lamp and another. They con- 
sidered it of great importance whether one 
took the sacrament with a glove on or off, 
whether in the palm of the hand or in the 
fingers, and whether in the hand at all or 
in the mouth directly; whether water 
should be sprinkled or poured upon you, or 








wiether you should be plunged under it or 
have it infused in some way over you; 
whether you should be plunged forward or 
backward in the water, and how many 
times you should be so plunged; whether 
you should turn to the east or the west in 
certain ceremonies, or turn to or from the 
altar; whether you should rise, sit, or 
kneel in others; whether you should join 
one church or another, or in one way or 


another, in order to receive a certain? 


‘*grace”; whether you should be ordained 
once or twice for a particular purpose; and 
many other things that consisted in nothing 
more than a difference in crossing fingers 
or saying words, as in the old wives’ cures 
of the medical world. It was the age when 
men made great differences between eating 
meat and fish, between eating on one day 
and another and at one hour and another; 
between shaving one’s head or face and not 
shaving it, or shaving it in part or entirely; 
or wearing one kind of dress or another, or 
one color or another, or wearing it at one 
time or another; between saying thee and 
you, or first day and Sunday, or first month 
and January; and, in short, between many 
other matters that are of no importance 
whatever and only concern a simple motion 
or breath. In this age, in short, religion 
was as much a matter of alchemy, charms, 
and fairy tales as science; and its relics, 
which by a strange anachronism survive to 
this day (like certain beliefs in witchcraft 
and old wives’ cures), are the appropriate 
product of another age, out of place to-day, 
but surviving among persons who lag be- 
hind their times. 

The next age in religion, asin science, 
was the age of speculation or theory, 
when men gave up superstitions for logical 
reflection and tried to understand religion 
asa rational system. It was the age of 
speculative inquiry, when men freely dis- 
cussed all subjects, though not by the ex- 
perimental method of subsequent times. 
In the second period men studied deduct- 
ively, and formed theories about religion, 
as about science, and made definitions and 
close distinctions. It was the age of a priore 
investigations, when men analyzed their 
ideas to get the truth and were given over 
in general to philosophizing. It was the 
age of logic and metaphysics, and of ex- 
haustive systems and pretentious ideals. 
Men sought absolute and universal truth, 
and believed they found it when they got 
satisfactory theories. One thing was ex- 
plained in the terms of another, and it 
was in general the commentary period. 
Aristotle was explained, the Bible was ex- 
plained, great systems and schools were 
explained, ideas and words were explained. 
The old distinctions of the schoolmen 
were preserved through all these explana- 
tions, and a great part of science was 
nothing but an explanation of terms and 
a controversy about the meaning of lan- 
guage. Science wasa science of words, 
instead of things. Men looked upon their 
minds as the domain of study, and not 
upon Nature; and sought in books for 
truth, and not in the world around them. 

In religion in particular in this period 
men were taken up with such @ priori or 
deductive processes. It was the age of 
systematic theology, when theologians, fol- 
lowing the forms of thought, built up great 
systems of God’s perfections and theories as 
to the nature of sin, righteousness, justifi- 
cation, regeneration, and the like; when 
they formulated creeds, confessions, and 
catechisms; when they produced elaborate 
systems of church government, built on one 
idea or another; and when in general they 
were given to the study of theology as an 
intellectual matter and as the product of 
logic, analysis, and exegesis. When men 
in this age wished to know anything about 
sin or religion they looked in a theological 
dictionary or read what some church dig- 
nitary had said on the subject. It wasa 
matter of learned inquiry, instead of every- 
day experience, and supposed an acquaint- 
ance with history and ancient languages, 
rather than with man. It depended on 
speculation, rather than on observation, and 
was an explanation of Scripture and a de- 
duction from the words and ideas of philos- 
ophy, rather than an induction from the 
facts of our life. It had its fullest expres- 
sion in the rigid and logical systems of Cal- 
vin, Melancthon, arid the Puritans of Scot- 
land and New England. It studied Paul, 
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rather than Christ, and exhibited the form. 
ality of thought, just as the ritualism of 
the first period exhibited the formality of 
action. It made thinking Christians, jus 
as the former period made ceremonia} 
Christians and as the subsequent period has 
made practical Christians. 

The next age in religion, as in science, wag 
the age of induction; when men studied by 
observing the facts of experience and _ built 
up their laws and principles by generalizing 
those facts. . It was the age of experiments, 
instead of speculations; of tests and exe. 
plifications, instead of arguments and cop. 
troversy. Men took the pick and the sca). 
pel and the crucible, instead of the pen and 
the book, and examined rocks and plants 
and society, instead of syllogisms and word. 
formations. It transferred the domain of 
science from the mind to Nature, from 
thoughts to things, and from reflection to 
observation. 

Now, io religion, in like manner, this was 
the period of experimental processes—when 
men began, as they have continued since, 
to study religion in its phenomena around 
us and build up our knowledge by an in- 
duction from the facts of our religious ex- 
perience. Instead of reading St. Augustine 
or the Catechism, to find out what virtue or 
vice is, each one questioned his own expe- 
rience and the experience of his fellows 
around him. Repentance, faith, hope, love, 
all accordingly came to be something very 
different from what they were two hundred 
years ago, when they were terms of a sci- 
ence, instead of facts of a life. Religion 
appeared to men in terms of the present, in 
the language of our practical life, in a way 
that everybody may know something about 
it from having the factors in which it is ex- 
plained. Religion was brought tangibly 
near to the people, taken out of the hands 
of the learned, as before it was taken out 
of the hands of the priests. A complete 
science of religion, like a complete science 
of geology, would, accordingly, now con- 
sist of the known principles and laws of its 
Operations among men, as gotten by induc- 
tion from the facts of our revivals, inquiry- 
meetings, love-feasts, and private and indi- 
vidual religious life; and in this science the 
old theological terms and distinctions would 
have no more place than the geologica, 
terms and distinctions of a hundred years 
ago. The science of religion is our relig- 
ious life generalized, just as the science of 
anything else is the facts of that department 
generalized. The personal experiences of 
Christians are now the elements of religion, 
instead of the old definitions of theology; 
and the experience-meeting and private 
conversations and examinations are the 
places where the facts are gotten, and not 

standard books of divinity or confessions of 


faith. Religion, in short, is learned by in- 


duction, instead of deduction; from what 
the world has experienced of religion, and 
not from what a few learned men have 
thought about religion. The Bible itself is 
interpreted in the light of our experience, 
rather than our experience in the light of 
the Bible, as formerly. Religion, in short, 
is not so much a matter of books as it is of 
present facts; and it is to be read from our 
acquaintance with the world, and not from 
parchments or folios. In this age of relig- 
ion the world has been called upon to try 
it. Instead of thinking it out and follow- 
ing long arguments, men are asked to search 
for the experiences, until by actual contact 
and consciousness of the phenomena they 
know it as an original and as an ultimate 
authority. Instead of teaching sinnefs 
what sin is, they appeal to their experience; 
instead of teaching them what repentance 
is, they call upon them to repent; instead 
of teaching them what faith is, they call 
upon him to believe. It is getting to be 
generally recognized in the churches that 
one must have the experience before he can 
have the knowledge; which is very natural, 
since the knowledge depends on experience 
and is drawn from it, experience being the 
ultimate source of religious knowledge. 
We must believe in order to know, and not 
know in order to believe. Preachers most 
in harmony with the age persuade, instead 
of convince: exhort, instead of argue; and, 
in short, call for action, instead of assent. 
They recognize that men, in order to under- 
stand religion, must be gotten to the first 
principles—the experience. The people 


hold the original data of religion all in 
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themselves; and the religious agencies of the 
present are directed to bring these into activ- 
ity and general consciousness. Christians 
are called upon to tell their experience, and 
sinners are asked to listen to it, and that ex- 
perience is held up as the object to be 
sought; and men are shown a way to act, in- 
stead of a way to think, and a course of life, 
instead of a formula of faith. Believing 
has come to be an active process, instead of 
a passive one; something depending on the 
will, instead of the intellect; a subject of 
moral, instead of intellectual, control. To 
believe is to do something good, and not to 
believe something right; an act, and not an 
opinion. In short, this has become the 
period of practical religion, instead of re- 
ligious speculation, just as in general the 
inductive age is more one of action than of 
mere thought. 

Such, then, are the ‘three periods of 
modern religious development, entirely an- 
alogous to the development of science; and, 
although there are still religionists of the 
period of alchemy, with their charms and 
mysteries and old wives’ cures; al- 
though there are still religionists of the 
speculative period, with their Procrustean 
beds of theological definitions and distinc- 
tions; still, in general, we are now in the 
inductive period and the lines of the de- 
velopment we have marked out can be 
traced with more distinctness in the ages, 
The first period might be called that of the 
Church, the second that of Theology, and 
the third that of Religion. The first was 
the period of rites and ceremonies, the sec- 
ond that of discussions and controversies, 
and the third that of practical benevolence. 
In the first period men followed authority, 
in the second their own thoughts, and in 
the third their common sense. In depart- 
ing from the first period, men freed them- 
selves from their masters; in departing 
from the second period, they freed them- 
selves from a vicious method; and, in de- 
parting from the third period, they are using 
their freedom with business-like sagacity. 





THE HANFORD HOMICIDE. 


BY JANE GREY SWISSHELM. 








Ir is easy to foresee that, from the Han- 
ford murder, in Chicago, an argument will 
be drawn against woman’s admission to 
equal participation in state affairs. Mrs. 
Sullivan took an active part in city govern- 
ment, and for words growing out of her con- 
nection with them her husband killed Mr. 
Hanford. The same words applied to a 
male politician could not have been tor- 
tured into an insult such as would have 
found any apology for a personal assault. 
Therefore, the reputation of woman being 
such a fragile, hot-house plant that it can- 
not beara breath of public question, she 
must be kept under glass in the conserva- 
tory of the domestic circle, 

If Mrs. Sullivan can by her last public 
act bring the world to such conclusion 
she will have accomplished in an hour, by 
what seems an accident, a purpose to which 
she has devoted years of earnest effort. 

That lady is a fair representative of that 
flivision of her sex who have so largely 
controlled the legislation of the country, 
while using every effort to prevent the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women in gen- 
eral or to any class of them. 

Some years ago this division was publicly 
represented by Mrs. Dahlgren and other 
members of the Catholic aristocracy of 
Washington City, who rushed into poli- 
tics to keep other women out; who opposed 
their husbands’ official position and their 
own social influence as a barrier to the de- 
mand made by women for a voice in mak- 
ing the laws they are taxed to support and 
compelled to obey. Each one of those 
ladies probably felt that, in her position at 
the Capital, she could wield a political in- 
fluence which would be destroyed if the 
men who yielded to it were answerable to 
4 lynx-eyed female constituency at home. 

Like Mrs. Dahlgren, Mrs. Sullivan has 
ever been a determined opponent of wo- 
man’s suffrage and, like her, a most active 
partisan in favor of the interests of Mother 
‘Church. It is beyond question that the 
Papacy has long maintained a double at- 
tack upon our common schools—the one 
side by open denunciation and demands for 
a division of the fund; the other by quietly 
faking possession of them, through political 
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tactics. While bishops in America have 
forbidden Catholics to send their children 
to these schools, and have seemingly had 
but one object, that of their destruction, 
bishops in Europe have been preparing and 
sending over text-books to be used in them. 
Catholic politicians have been electing 
Catholics to places on school-boards, as 
superintendents and teachers; and when 
they have gained control of a school, they 
have introduced these foreign text-books. 

This formidable enemy has, in fact, been 
doing what many a besieging army has 
done before—keeping up the siege in front 
while gaining access to the citadel by a 
postern gate, to overpower the garrison 
and turn its guns uponits builders. In this 
flank movement Mrs. Sullivan has, no 
doubt, been actively engaged. She has 
long been a reporter and writer for the 
press, a sharp and bitter political partisan; 
and, while her articles were generally 
anonymous, her connection with papers 
was as well understood as that of 
any man in Chicago. Her articles were 
apt to be sharp, personal, and pungent; 
but, instead of taking her stand on any 
claim of right common to her sex, instead 
of planting herself on a demand of equal- 
ity before the law, she claimed exceptional 
privileges. Shetook the place not of an 
earnest human soul contending for the 
right; but of a pretty intriguant, a kind of 
spoiled child of the regiment, who might 
say and doall manner of saucy things and 
be protected from contradiction by her sex 
and the chivalry of the men she assailed. 

Instead of taking her stand with those 
who claim for women an equal right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
she held by the old faith, in which excep- 
tional women have played politician and 
Pretty Poll at one and the same time, while 
the mass of the sex were excluded from all 
participation in political affairs. Mrs. 
Sullivan is the reverse side of the woman’s 
rights movement; its opposite in every 
respect. She is identified with a church 
and party which clings to the past, and was 
personally and by her affiliations opposed 
to the modern movement in favor of 
woman’s equality before the law. 

She represents the Catholic Church, 
which never hesitates to utilize the special 
gifts of its daughters, as well as sons. She 
became a politician from natural adapta- 
tion and dedicated her powers to the serv- 
ice of her Church. Then, as she stood on 
no broad platform of human rights, when 
defeat stared her in the face, she flew to 
covert, and the aggressive ward politician 
suddenly became ‘‘a@ woman,” sensitive 
about her honor, shrinking with pretty 
feminine timidity from a public charge of 
fraud, and quite unable to understand it 
in any other light than that of an attack 
upon her womanly honor. 

Her case is a fair specimen of the fem- 
inine influence in politics which woman 
suffragists propose to supersede by the sub- 
stitution of a general, legitimate, open use 
of the ballot. 

It seems impossible to realize that she or 
her husband could have felt the sensitive- 
ness they assume about her honor; since 
long before her marriage she was a reporter 
for the press, attended public gatherings, 
sat in most conspicuous places, and never 
showed a sign of avoiding public notice in 
the discharge of her duties. There must 
be many people who remember her as a 
handsome, stylishly-dressed girl, sitting on 
a platform in presence of thousands of 
people, writing as coolly as if in a private 
room, while other reporters were compara- 
tively out of sight. And there is probably 
not a Protestant woman in Chicago who 
for six years has engaged in any enterprise 
requiring publicity who has not been more 
or less afraid of her criticisms. She has 
not hesitated to attack man or woman who 
crossed her path, and has no more right to 
affect womanly tremors about a political at- 
tack than Story, of The Times, who does not 
sign his articles any more than she does 
hers, but who is held responsible, neverthe- 
less. 

She was a public politician before she 
was married to Mr. Sullivan, and he un- 
derstood all about it. He, as a reporter of 
The Times,could not feel very nervous 
about a public attack, and neither of them 
could have had so low an estimate of her 





moral standing as to, believe that a charge 


-could have materially injured her. 
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of impropriety, even if it had been, made, 
Such 
an attack on the innocent must have great- 
ly redounded to the injury of the party 
making it, and would have helped, rather 
than hindered, the projects of the slandered 
party. 

Both Mr. Sullivan and his wife were 
shrewd enough to know this, and the con- 
sequences of Mr. Hanford’s revelations, 
which they feared and made a frenzied 
effort to avert, were political destruction; 
a failure of the plan for controlling the 
board of education in the interest of 
Catholicism; loss of office to him, and of 
paying employment to her, as a manufac- 
turer of public sentiment. 

This is the only reasonable interpreta- 
tion of her report of the conversation be- 
tween her and her husband, when he in- 
formed her of Mr. Hanford’s charges. She 
says: ‘‘I was stunned. And said Alic: 
‘This will kill us both!” To avoid that 
anticipated death, they committed this 
dreadful blunder, 

Now, instead of charging this tragic re- 
sult upon any modern effort in favor of 
woman’s enfranchisement, it is but a speci- 
men of the natural working of the ald 
theory which holds woman as a doll or a 
drudge, to be defended in tournaments 
or begten with rods; to be used in 
political warfare when she can be made 
useful and assigned to yeoman’s service, 
then, in view of defeat, to be suddenly con- 
verted into a fine lady, whose name must be 
held sacred from attack. 

What should we think of Mrs. Stanton 
enlisting her husband or one of her tall 
sons to go, with a loaded pistol in his 
pocket, to help her take careof her reputa- 
tion by knocking down some one of the ten 
thousand men who have maligned her? 
Who has not read attacks on her, or Susan 
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EVANGELIST MOODY'S HOME. 
BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


- On the second Sunday in September, 
1875, the celebrated evangelists, Moody and 
Sankey, held an out-door meeting in front 
of the little ‘‘ orthodox ” church in North- 
field, Mass., the first service held by them 
on their return from Europe, Messrs Whit- 
tle and Bliss joining in subsequent services 
at the same place. 

This year, in the memory of that day, 
Messrs. Moody and Bliss addressed and 
sung to the multitude on the identical spot, 
Mr. Sankey, who was expected, failed to be 
present. 

The meeting was full of interest, and it 
was a study, indeed, to one who enjoys the 
visible and audible workings of the many 
and diversified minds in a throng, to watch 
the faces and listen to the remarks which 
fell on the ear on this occasion. That 
truism from Holy Writ, that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country 
and in his own house, is frequently brought 
to mind here, 

“‘T should think,” came from a sour- 
visaged caviler, who stood on the church. 
steps, ‘‘that the admirers of D. L.” (which, 
by the way, is the prenomen familiarly ap- 
plied to the great evangelist here) ‘‘ would 
have the name of the town changed to 
Moodytown or Moodyville.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Moody would care to 
have that done,” says a friendly soul, in 
reply; “‘ because he loves Northfield—both 
the town and the dear old name that was 
familiar to his childish lips. But I have 
no doubt that in the years that shall come, 
when all who are here to-day, perbaps, are 
dead, this pleasant little farming town will 
have become famous from the fact that 
bere in this township, on the banks of the 
Connecticut, the celebrated evangelist—the 








B. Anthony, or Lucy Stone, or Elizabeth 
Blackwell, or almost any other prominent 
advocate of the legal rights of her sex, that 
were much worse than these charges of Mr. 
Hanford’s, in all save directness and special- 
ty; and who ever heard of one of them 
seeking redress through a street-brawl? It 
is probable that these attacks trouble the 
male relations of these ladies about as 
much as the drops of water which fall on 
their umbrellas. 

It is noteworthy that among the thousands 
of women who have been for the last 
thirty years subjected {» coarse abuse, 
ridicule, and misrepresentation by the press 
for their advocacy of woman’s right to the 
ballot not one has sought redress by any 
such means as those resorted to by this fem- 
inine representative of Mother Church, 
conservatism, and womanly subjection, 
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NECESSITY. 





BY MARCIA SMITH. 





Because his work did torture him with 
doubt 

And read him riddles past his finding out, 

That work he did resolve no more to know, 

His foremost friend and foe, 


Why should he watch this mocking Duty’s 
face, 

Droop at her scowl and hunger for her grace, 

As if, forsooth, the world did pause to ask 

How he had met his task ? 


Then, when the past, with sweetness over- 
prest, 

Had stolen with fragrant wooing to his rest, 

He shut his senses to the potent spell 

He knew of old too well. 


The form of Heaven he had so hot pursued 
Still was delaying all its promised good, 

“No longer,” said he, ‘‘ will I toil for bread, 
To earn a stone instead, 


“ But, since so calm the universe doth wait 
To learn the meaning of its ordered fate, 
I will give up the hurry of the chase 
And takein line my place.” 


He could not bear the memory of bliss, 

So Love, at last, received one solemn kiss ; 
Then in the inmost chamber of his heart 
H@bade her live apart. 


He gavé up all the passion of his youth, 

Ambition, friends, the fair ideal truth ; 

Then queried, from his swept and garnished 
mind, 





If this were called resigned ! 


American Whitfield—was born, spent his 
boyhood, and in the full tide of his won- 
derful success returned to his early home, 
with his staff of co-workers, and preached 
to his townspeople Christ’s undying love.” 

“T do not doubt it,” said a sweet-faced 
old lady near by. ‘‘The natural beautics 
of these hills and meadows will be lauded 
because he dwelt among them. The un- 
paralleled view of the Connecticut and the 
hazy, purple outline of the Green Mount- 
ains in the distance from his house on 
yonder hillside will be celebrated by poet 
and painter as the spot where he drank in- 
spiration from mountain, meadow, island, 
and river.” 

‘‘ Perhaps the legend of this very gath- 
ering will be handed down to posterity,” 
said a gentleman, with a kindly smile, who 
had come with a party from Brattleboro, 
“IT can imagine how, a hundred years 
hence, it will be told that, when it was given 
out that Mr. Moody was to preach in this 
little church, people came from far and 
near, from all the country round about, 
thronging inte your quiet village, on foot 
and in teams of all descriptions, from ele- 
gant barouches, coming from Brattleboro 
and Greenfield, to the ‘lumber-wagon,’ be- 
hind the lean, overworked farm-horse from 
the humble homes tucked away in the val- 
leys and on the hillsides, all the vehicles 
crowded to their utmost capacity. And J 
suppose it will be told how the little church 
was packed until numberless ‘Oh! mys!’ 
from patient-faced women and ‘I declares!’ 
from decorous old men rose upon the stifled 
air, the spiders from the corners of the 
pews were scared, scampering up the walls 
to the ceiling, and the lame berry-peddler 
found himself hustled up into the pulpit, 
where the parson sat, squeezed up into the 
exact middle of the capacious sofa by a 
row of honest-visaged, anxious-eyed parish- 
ioners; how the throng outside outnum- 
bered the dense crowd in the church; and 
still the eager groups kepi pouring into the 
village, till people began to wonder where 
they came from.” 

‘“‘T hope folks will remember and tell 
how quickly the church was emptied when 
Mr. Moody came up in his carriage, with 
his wife and Mr. Bliss and Mr. McWil- 
liams, and hollered out that he would speak 
from the steps,” said a little boy. ‘‘ When 
they came out of the church it was just 
like water comin’ out of a spout. They 
took me right off my feet and just carried 
me along.” 





‘Tt should not be forgotten as a notable 
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incident of these out-door meetings,” sald a 
delicate-looking lady, sitting in a camp- 
chair, ‘‘that when Sankey and Bliss sang 

‘I eam coming to the cross’ the shout 

‘Glory to the Lamb!’ rang out, and was 

heard distinctly across the Connecticut, in 
West Northfield, some two or three miles 
away.” 

“* And we will hope,” said a white-haired 
old man, “that it can be told with truth 
that this blessed work went on from year 
to year, till all the multitude were brought 
to a true knowledge of Christ; that the 
little church-edifice made way for a larger 
one; that the Sunday-school became a live 
institution; and that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Mr. Moody organized 
here a year ago became a power for good.” 

“‘It appears now as if all that might 
come to pass,” said the lady who first spoke. 
** At least, we can pray for it.” 

“ And I suppose,” said a gentleman, in a 
white hat, who stood near by, “‘ that, ac- 
cording to present indications and reliable 
statistics, the handsome little Unitarian 
meeting-house down the street here will have 
been, in the not far-away future of which 
you speak, eonverted into an Evangelical 
church, and that it will hardly be believed 
that in these days the materialistic majority 
of that society used to gather on the Christian 
Sabbath, deride all foreign missionary labor, 
assert that Christianity was no more neces- 

sary to salvation than Buddhism, and pick 
the Scriptures to pieces, the minister magis- 
terially announcing, when stern Gospel 
truths would stare his plain farmer parish- 
ioners in the face, that each should be his 
own judge what it suited his own nature 
to believe of the Bible.” 

“fT shall have to ‘cram’ some in my 
Greek, Latin, and English literature, if I go 
into that ‘conversation class,’” whispered 
one stylishly-dressed lady to another, sim- 
ilarly attired, who were “‘city boarders’; 
**and if you are well up in Shakespeare and 
Dickens it don’t matter whether you know 
much of St. Paul or St. James.” 

They both laughed, and two orthree good 
souls in the group looked horrified. 

“‘T never heard Mr, Moody,” remarked an 
oldish woman, in a yellow linen dress and 
with a blue umbrella; ‘‘ but I suppose he is 
not a smart man.” 

“No,” said a large and overdressed 
woman, seated on a small camp-stool. 
But he has got this old jumble of ideas 
about the ‘ blood,’ man’s depravity, and all 
that by heart; and he goes over it, over and 
over, over and ever, wherever he preaehes. 
I should think his wife, who follows him 
about so, would get sick of it.” 

After all had listened with breathless at- 
tention to a new song by Mr. Bliss (‘‘ What 
a Saviour”) and Mr. Moody bad made some 
progress in his sermon, a tall, slim woman, 
to whose well-known weakness an apt illus- 
tration had come home pretty close, leaned 
down and whispered to an acquaintance: 

**T will no listen to him. I only came up 
here to hear Bliss sing. If Iam going to 
hear preaching, I want to pay attention to 
an educated man—one who is cultivated and 
refined, has received a thorough scientific 
and classical education,” 

‘‘T never heard that the carpenter’s Son 
was a graduate of the Harvard Divinity 
School; and yet the Almighty saw fit to 
put words of inspiration and wisdom into 
his mouth,” muttered an old gentleman, 
who stood leaning on his cane. 

** How horrid old-fashioned his preach- 
ing always is!” a little woman remarked to 
her husband, who was holding the baby 
and the umbrella and the waterproof and 
thefan. ‘‘He never gets up a new idea.” 

“That is necessitated,” muttered the old 
gentleman again, ‘‘from the fact that he 
takes his texts from that horrid old-fash- 
ioned book, the Bible. It is this same doc- 
trine the disciples went out to teach, and 
the Gospel has lost none of its freshness 
and beauty to the regenerated soul in these 
nineteen hundred years. But you must ad- 
mit that he puts it in a new light some- 
vimes.” 

The little woman then turned to the 
speaker, to listen to an illustration, where 
Mr. Moody, in the peculiarly happy way 
which brings his preaching home to the 
hearts of the people, localized some Bible 
story and compared the characters to well- 
known men in the audience. The whis 
perers and eavilers are all ears now, 


and individual attention is secured to the 
end of the sermon. Even little children 
hang on the words as they rapidly fall from 
the speaker’s lips. A gentlemanly-looking 
man is overcome by a description of a 
drunkard’s home, and the tears rain from 
his eyes through his fingers upon the 
ground, as he sits with bowed head. 

Hard faces are softened on every side, 
and one cannot help feeling that the Spirit 
of the Lord is present and is acting on these 
hearts; and it is not difficult for the im- 
agination to liken the evening breeze mov- 
ing the leaves of the huge elms and the ma- 
ples to the rushing of mighty wings, as in 
a pentecostal season. 

As Mr. Moody finished, a red-faced man 
said that ‘‘D. L.” must have told some 
truths among so many stories. To which 
remark an old man from the ‘‘head of the 
street” in the Moody neighborhood made an- 
swer: ‘‘ Story-telling was always ‘ Dwight’s’ 
forte. When a boy, he would make up a 
story; and I have heard him tell them to a 
boy audience, and cry, as he would be 
moved by his imagination, until he would 
have the whole little circle gathered about 
him in tears.” 

“Well,” says Judge ——, from Greenfield, 
(who had been sitting in his carriage during 
the service, and had now left it and was 
approaching Mr. Moody to shakee hands 
with him, greeting the old man, whom he 
knew, on his way), ‘‘others may call this 
whatthey may. I call it genius. Dwight 
Lyman Moody would have made his mark 
in the world in any profession or business. 
He is, indeed, one of the most remarkable 
men of the age. All Christians should 
thank God that he was converted and that 
his wonderful gifts are turned toward the 
work of an evangelist.” 

Soon the vast throng liad dispersed and 
disappeared in the long line of vehicles, 
going to the north, south, east, and west; 
and the still September night settled down 
over the now deserted old Northfield 
‘* street.” 

NORTHFIELD, Mass. 





AN HOUR ON PARNASSUS. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 





Not the Phocian mountain, but Mr. Em- 
erson’s book. I could hardly, however, 
have enjoyed the hour moreif I had, indeed, 
spent it on that Greek “ snowy summit, old 
in story.” It “Was altogether a happy 
chance, this hour of mine—one of the very 
rarest of the kindly moods of circumstance. 
There was no one at home to receive 
the call that I intended at my neighbor’s; 
but on the center-table in the sitting-room 
there lay a copy of ‘‘ Parnassus.” I picked 
it up and stepped, with it, on to the river- 
fronting porch. It was morning and June. 
The air came, as Willis once exquisitely 
said it, “like a breathing from a rarer 
world.” Nature somehow hospitably har- 
monized and adopted me into her perfect 
tune, and I had one truly Parnassian hour, 
for which I thanked Mr. Emerson loyally. 
I wonder now if I shall some time surren- 
der, as hasty and subjective, my impres- 
sion then received, that Mr. Emerson has 
given us the very choicest anthology in the 
language. 

I have always thought Mr. Emerson to 
be himself one of our noblest American 
poets. If his conditions had made him 
more of an artist in verse, I hardly know 
what beautiful things might not safely have 
been looked for from his poetical genius. 
Still, perhaps the constructive faculty is 
exactly what he lacks in native endowment, 
for poetry, as well as for prose. As it is, he 
has thrown off some pure felicities—appar- 
ently they are felicities purely—in verse that 
never can die. But the preface to ‘‘ Parnas- 
sus” and,.more than all, ‘‘ Parnassus” 
itself show Mr. Emerson to be a poet by 
appreciation, no less than a poet by pro- 
duction. ‘‘ Parnassus” is pre-eminently a 
poet’s collection of poetry. His anthology 
alone, if he had never himself written a 
line of poetry, would entitle Mr. Emerson 
to be free forever of the poets’ guild. 

I noted, in looking over the pyeface 
and the poems, a few things of chiefly 
curious interest, that I will venture to set 
down here for the satisfaction of such 
readers of Tuk INDEPENDENT a8 may 
chance, along with me, to value for its 
own sake whatever concerns pure litera- 
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ture. These things will not seek to be the 
principal things. They will have their 
interest, if they have interest, simply be- 
cause they relate to letters. ‘‘ And with- 
out letters, what is life?’ Erasmus asked. 
There are always a few men in every gen- 
eration of Erasmus’s mind. Lord Mac- 
aulay, by the way, certainly was one. 

Jn the first place, it struck measodd that, 
after saying in his preface ‘‘ Milton’s ‘ Par- 
adise Lost’ goes so surely with the Bible 
on to every book-shelf that I have not 
cited a line,” Mr. Emerson should forget, 
and on page one hundred and sixty-nine 
indulge himself in citing half a dozen. He 
had put it so very strongly—‘“‘ not a line.” 

From ‘‘Samson Agonistes,” Mr. Emer- 
son cites so liberally that it seems unac- 
countable how he should have omitted 
those incomparable lines which Governor 
Andrew selected, with such Greek heroic 
taste, for the soldiers’ monument. I give 
them here: 

** Notbing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 

With what great effort was it of self- 
denial that Mr. Emerson could prevail with 
himself to cry ‘‘enough” to his foraying 
choice within nine lines of such precious 
prize? The nine lines might so easily, had 
it been a question of room, have been repre- 
sented by a line of dots. Were ever four 
such verses before equally near such wise, 
foraying fingers without getting clutched? 
What heroic pathos in them; what noble 
negligence of syntax; what Laconian parsi 
mony of words; what extravagance of 
Oriental Gemonstration, reconciled with 
what decent grace of Attic attire! Governor 
Andrew’s taste in choosing this for the 
monumental inscription seems even to have 
the effect of redeeming the words to nobler 
beauty by a nobler application. How won- 
derfully well they lend themselves to use 
for an epitaph! Such felicity of adjust 
ment exerts a highly stimulating influence 
on the historic imagination; associating, as 
it does, three or four different heroic times 
and climes in one generous fellowship of 
patriotism and valor. To read Milton’s 
lines is like what one fancies it might be to 
happen upon those few frugal and high 
words treasured up for us by Herodotus, 
which he says used to remind the wayfarer 
near those spots of the deeds of Ther- 
mopyle or Marathon. The heroic age of 
Greece, the heroic age of Israel, and the 
second heroic age of America all blended 
on that monument in an inscription breath- 
ing almost equally of the great spirit that 
made it in the seventeenth century and of 
the great brother spirit that chose it and 
adapted it in the nineteenth. I hardly 
know of another passage in poetry that ex- 
ercises over me altogether such power, as of 
a spell. 

I notice, by the way, that two words, 
wedded as only genius could wed them, are 
borrowed, in her last work, by George 
Eliot, from ‘Samson Agonistes ”—‘ in- 
supportably advanced.” What weight 
of onset, onset unassisted by momentum 
from speed, is expressed in these words! 
Such power of uttering thought belongs to 
those whose is the power of having such 
thought; and both these things are the 
privilege of genius. 

In Shelley’s ‘‘ The Cloud ” I see that Mr. 
Emerson has had the conscientious good 
taste to get his text right in one line of the 
poem where it is not unusval for compilers 
to go wrong, quite spoiling the sense. This 
is the passage (I italicize the word often 
erroneously given): 

“JT silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 

J arise and unbuild it again.” 

‘‘Upbuild” for ‘‘unbuild ” exactly destroys 
the somewhat occult and delicate sense. 
The pure dome of blue is the cloud’s ceno- 
taph, according to the poet’s fancy, as long 
as it lasts cloudless. As soon as the cloud 
reappears the cenotaph is ‘‘unbuilded 
again,” -but, of course, not ‘‘upbuilded 
again,” since it was not destroyed, to admit 
of being upbuilded again, until the return 
of the cloud, which return it was that 
“‘unbuilt” it. For a cenotaph is a monu- 
ument to the dead placed where the dead 
does not rest, When the cloud comes back 
into the sky the sky is no longer the cloud’s 





cenotaph, for “two admirably sufficient 
reasons—first, that the cloud, then, is not 
absent; secondly, that the cloud, then, ig 
not dead. 

One would expect as of course great 
catholicity of ssthetic comprehensién jn 
Mr. Emerson’s collection, for wide sympa- 
thy is so much the author’s strength that jt 
almost becomes his weakness. Neverthe. 
less it shocks one, and, as I think, by no 
means unpleasantly, to find Mrs. Howe's 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic” cheek by 
jowl with the rebel song ‘‘ Maryland! My 
Maryland!” Think of a Yankee’s adopting 
for his own and his fellow-Yankees’s liter. 
ary delectation, for instance, the line: 


**Huzza! shespurps the Northern scum!” 


Isn’t such serene equanimity of taste and 
appreciation about the happiest retort of 
superiority imaginable? 

I observe that Mr. Whittier’s ‘‘ Ichabod” 
is cited without the naming of the intended 
original personal aim of the poem, which 
the poet himself, in his earlier editions, at 
least, as I remember, was fain to make sure 
of by a note of explanation. This is well 
on Mr. Emerson’s part; for the indefinite 
wider application may leave the poem free 
from that personal bitterness which the 
jealous lover of Mr. Whittier’s muse dis- 
likes to be obliged to attribute, even for 
once, to his generally gentle spirit. 

I close with Milton’s autobiogra hic lines, 
which the poet’s own majestic character 
makes to be in full keeping with the sol- 
emn epic strain in which they occur, We 
who read, instead of making, poetry may 
yet employ them, as also our confession, in 
our humbler sense: 

“ Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song.” 

For my part, I inscribe these lines invisi- 
bly, with my eyes, as my own personal 
motto, on the title-page of my copy of 
«* Parnassus.” 





“ SINGING-REVIVALS.” 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 





Tue eighth of Mr. Finney’s ‘‘ Lectures 
on Revivals of Religion” is devoted to 
“‘Meetings for Prayer.” The third head 
of the discourse ‘‘ mentions several things 
which may defeat the design of a prayer- 
meeting.” The eighth subdivision is thus 
given: “‘A great deal of singing often in- 
jures a prayer-meeting,” and in the discus- 
sion of this point the following remark is 
made: ‘‘I never knew a singing-revival to 
amount to much.” How shall we account 
for tle opinion thus expressed, and recon- 
cile it with the success of the efforts of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and of Messrs, 
Whittle and Bliss, and with the general 
and acceptable increase of singing in relig- 
ious meetings of late? 

The remark in question did not spring 
from any distaste for singing on the part of 
Mr. Finney. He was himself a singer, was 
fond of sacred music, and sought to have it 
artistically good, as well as spiritually edi- 
fying. The last evening of his life, not 
being able to sit in the church, he walked 
toward it to enjoy the sound of the singing. 
In these revival lectures he defends the use of 
hymns, as well as of psalms, of instrumental 
music and of choirs. Praise was a part of 
worship in which he greatly delighted, in 
private and in the sanctuary; and to this 
result his voice, his capacity of emotion, 
and his high Christian character all con- 
tributed. Consequently, one is the more 
surprised that he should have expressed 
himself quite so strongly against a ‘‘ sing: 
ing-revival.” 

And then his own experience as a pastor 
and as an evangelist must have shown him 
the value of hymn-singing as an auxiliary 
to preaching and to prayer. The relation 
of human nature to religious truth 
remains substantially the same from age 
to age, and the principal instrumental- 
ities do not change, except into slight 
modifications. That which the Wesleys 
found to be a great power for good could 
hardly be wisely depreciated by Mr. Fin- 
ney or its asserted value be contradicted 
by his experience. The Methodist denom- 
ination owes as much to its singing as to its 
preaching. Mr. Nettleton made great use 
of revival hymns among Congregationalists 





and Presbyterians, and compiled the once 
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famous collection known as ‘‘ The Village 
Hymns,” for use ia social meetings and in 
revivals. The preface to that book is prin- 
cipally occupied with remarks growing out 
of that fact, and in it he observes that ‘‘ he 
concurs in the opinion, very generally 
adopted by his brethren in the ministry, 
that the various benevolent operations, and 
especially the prevalence of revivals, which 
are so characteristic of the present day, de- 
mand a new selection of hymns.” 

In considering Mr. Finney’s meaning, 
one must remember that he treated revivals 
somewhat as a specialty, and that he, con- 
sequently, gave directions for them which 
he would not apply to other religious 
scenes. He used a revival as a general 
does a particular campaign in actual war, 
in which, a specific object being in view, 
such as the capture of a certain city, or the 
capture of a certain opposing army, every- 
thing is made to converge on that single end. 
It thus easily might be that Mr. Finney 
should enjoy singing, and largely use it in 
the family and in social and public worship, 
and yet make sparing use of it at the par- 
ticular crisis of a revival and as part of the 
measures which he found himself able most 
wisely to employ, Every man has his own 
method of working, according to his edu- 
cation, temperament, and experience. Mr. 
Finney was marked and peculiar in his genius 
and in his tactics as a spiritual general. 
His revival success and his style of revivals 
might not depend much on hymns and 
sioging, but might rest almost wholly on the 
preaching and the praying. Yet it might 
not be so with others who labored with dif- 
ferent powers and in a different age. 

Next, it must be borne in mind that, as 
far as the Christian people were concerned, 
Mr. Finney laid his principal stress on 
prayer, as his revival-lectures abundantly 
show. His aim was to secure united and 
earnest prayer, of the type which he called 
‘‘agonizing.” He would avoid, therefore, 
whatever hindered the development of this 
intense mental struggle. Thus we find him 
saying, previous to the remark above 
quoted about ‘‘a singing-revival”: ‘‘ The 
agonizing spirit of prayer does not lead 
people to sing. There is a time for every- 
thing: a time to sing and a time to pray. 
But, if I know what it is to travail in birth 
for souls, Christians never feel less like it 
[singing] than when they have the spirit of 
prayer for sinners. Singing is the natural 
expression of feelings that are joyful and 
cheerful. The spirit of prayer is not the 
spirit of joy. It is a spirit of travail and 
agony of soul, supplicating and pleading 
with God, with strong cryings and groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered. This is more 
like anything else than it is like singing.” 
Shortly after he remarks: ‘‘ When people 
feel like pulling men out of the fire they do 
not feel like singing. I never knew a sing- 
ing-revival amount to much. Its tendency 
is to do away all deep feeling.” It thus ap- 
pears that it was the effect on Christians 
which he deprecated, and at a time when he 
sought to deepen the feeling of agonizing 
prayer. His views both of prayer and sing- 
ing in this relation are open to some just 
criticism, for which there is not now space, 

It would seem probuble that, after all, 
Mr. Finney was chiefly disturbed by the 
inappropriate selection of hymns at a par- 
ticular crisis of the meeting. For he says 
again: ‘‘ When singing is introduced in a 
prayer-meeting the hymns should be short 
and so selected as to bring out something 
solemn. Some striking words, such as ‘ The 
Judgment Hymn,’ and others calculated to 
produce an effect on sinners, or something 
that will produce a deep impression on the 
minds of Christians; but not that joyful 
kind of singing that makes everybody feel 
comfortable and turns off the mind from 
the object of the prayer-meeting.” Any 
minister will appreciate the annoyance and 
injury of hymns and tunes thrust in, pell- 
mell, by some exuberant singer, who, when 
the aim is to produce a deep conviction of 
sin and to secure earnest supplication, 
strikes up ‘‘When I can read my title 
clear,” to a runaway minstrel tune.” 

One other consideration had place, we 
may suppose, in Mr. Finney’s thoughts, 
He was afraid of substituting a religious 
yentimentalism for holy principle, by allow- 
ing singing to come in the place of dis- 
criminating public and personal instruc- 
\ion, He had witnessed revival-scenes in 





other denominations which 
many spurious conversions; and this effect | 
was largely due to singing sinners into the 
Kingdom—exciting their feelings, rather 
than securing an intelligent submission of 
their wills to the authority of God and a 
sanctifying faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Probably his own logical turn of. mind and 
augumentative style of preaching increased 
his fear of the unduly emotional effect of 
the singing, and made him prefer prayer 
and an inquiry-meeting. 

This study of the ideas of so noted and 
successful an evangelist may serve as a 
caution against certain dangers which be- 
set an unwise use of hymns, as regards 
tune, kind, andnumber. There is reason 
to regret any substitution of them for the 
instructive and pungent preaching of God’s 
Word; as also the increasing use of senti- 
mental, namby-pamby rhymes, instead of 
hymns of reverence, dignity, and lasting 
power. But let no one undervalue the 
wise employment of singing in a revival, 
whether in the solo utterances of Messrs. 
Sankey and Bliss, in the chaste and solemn 
music of a well-trained Christian choir, or 
in the full-tide praise of the whole congre- 
gation. It is God himself who has attuned 
the. human ear to melody and harmony, 
that through it the heart might be reached; 
and there are hymns and tunes which are 
adapted to all the emotions that may need 
to be expressed or produced. 





IS THE AMERICAN RACE DECAY- 
ING? 


BY THE HON, ALEXANDER DELMAR. 





IMMIGRATION, relative to the numbers of 
our population, has been falling off for 
many years—indeed, has never, of late, 
been so great as it was a score of years ago. 
During the war the falling-off was not only 
relative, but absolute; and it is now again 
absolute. In all probability—barring a 
general war or some equally dire trouble 
in Europe—it will never again assume the 
proportions which it already attained in 
this country. Ireland is drained of inhab- 
itants, Germany cannot spare many more 
of the classes that now remain within her 
borders, and the other countries of Europe 
never have contributed and probably never 
will contribute many of their people to 
help fill the United States. 

With this prospect before us, it becomes 
a matter of present interest to examine the 
truth of the theories which have been so 
confidently advanced with regard to the 
vitality of our race; for, if immigration 
still further diminishes, as doubtless it 
will, and these theories be true, then our 
hour of reckoning has arrived, and the 
anniversary which we are celebrating this 
year will not only be the centennial of our 
birth, but also the near precursor of our 
extinction as a race. 

The theories of American life to which 
allusion is made are chiefly the following. 

1. That of Mr. Louis Schade, National Al- 
manac, 1864, p. 518. Mr. Schade proves 
that but for immigration since 1820 the 
white and free colored population of the 
United States in 1863 would have amounted 
to only 14,500,000 souls, instead of, as it 
did, to over 30,000,000. The difference, 
some sixteen millions, Mr. Schade (who, I 
believe, is a German by birth) credited to 
immigration. According to Mr. Schade, 
our 8,100,000 white and free colored pop- 
ulation in 1820 increased only 80 per cent. 
in 43 years; while the 5,000,000 immigrants 
who had arrived in this country at various 
dates between 1820 and 1863 (mean period 
about the year 1858) had increased 300 per 
cent.—to 15,300,000. In other words, while 
the native race increased not over four-fifths 
in 43 years, the immigrants increased three 
times in a mean period of ten years. 

The basis of Mr. Schade’s error was an 
hypothesis taken from the census of 1850. 
In that work (‘‘ Compendium,” p. 111) the 
ratio of the births of our free population to 
the whole number of that population is given 
at 2.75 per cent., and of deaths at 1.35, the 
difference being 1.4 per cent. In other 
words, that out of a hundred inhabitants 23 
are born and 1.35 die each year, leaving a 
gain of 1.4, or less than one and a half. Mr. 
Schade assumed the annual rate of births 
over deaths to be 1.38 per cent.—even less 
than the census. But let us hear what the 





Census had to say for itself (p. 57); “The 


give the total number of births, marriages, 
and deaths in the year preceding the ist of 
June, 1850, can be said to have but very 
little value.” 

The ratio of births to population has 
never been determined, either for this 
country or any other. The statistics on 
the subject are of more or less value in pro- 
portion as_ the observations on which they 
are based are more or less complete. En- 
tirely complete they never can be. The 
nature of the subject does not admit of it. 
And as for this country, if the number of 
births shown in any @f our censuses were 
multiplied by four, they would probably be 
nearer the truth. Complete mortality sta- 
tistics are almost equally difficult of attain- 
ment. With both ends of the measure 
broken and irregular, all conclusions de- 
rived from it are necessarily vitiated. 

The next alarmist who took his stand 
upon the census tables was Dr. Storer, of 
Boston, who, upon the returns of 1860, 
proved that the American race in New 
England, or, at least, Massachusetts, was ab- 
solutely diminishing, and that but for the 
superior vitality of the immigrants the 
entire population would show a retrograde 
movement. As I have not a copy of Dr. 
Storer’s work by me, it is barely possible 
that I have not stated his conclusions with 
entire accuracy; but I am confident that, 
at least, he attempted to prove the inferior 
vitality of the American race. The work 
was very widely read, and I do not remem- 
ber to have ever seen a refutation of the 
theory it propounded. Yet its conclusions 
are entirely fallacious. Not only are the 
census returns of births and deaths in Mas- 
sachusetts incomplete; the emigration 
outward from the state to other states of 
the Union is not registered, and can only 
be ascertained approximately when the 
decennial censuses reveal the birthplaces of 
the residents of the various states. It is 
quite a common thing for the young men 
of New England to seek a living in the 
other states. New York and the West is 
full of New Englanders. They are to be 
found even in the South. In 1860 the num- 
ber of New Englanders living in other states 
of the Union was nearly half a million, of 
whom 77,507 were from Massachusetts, and 
the number at the present time is probably 
even greater. 

The census of 1870 was the occasion of a 
new attack upon the persistence of Amer- 
ican vitality. This time the enemy pre- 
sented itself in the form of a ‘‘life table” 
compiled by Mr. E. B. Elliott, of Washing- 
ton. Mr. Elliott’s talent as a mathematician 
is not intended to be called in question; but 
a mathematician is one thing and a statis- 
tician another. With adegree of caution 
which does him credit, he acknowleges at 
the outset that the mortality returns of the 
census, upon the basis of which he proposes 
to construct his ‘‘life table,” falls ‘‘far 
short” of the truth. Nevertheless, without 
any data whatever to show how far short 
the returns are, he proceeds to estimate 
their deficiency at ‘‘ forty-one per cent. of 
the full number of deaths which must have 
taken place.” 

The census returned 492,263 deaths within 
the year, or about 12% deaths to every 
thousand persons liying (12.767 in every 
1,000). Mr. Elliott assumes the true num- 
ber of deaths to have been 832.861, or at the 
rate of 21.6 in every 1,000—a rate which he 
believes agrees with observation in other 
countries and in Massachusetts. He admits 
this to be a mere “‘ arbitrary assumption”; 
yet he fills six of the quarto pages of the 
Census with calculations based upon and 
relative to it 

So far as Massachusetts is concerned, it is 
plain that, if her people leave the state in 
large numbers to die elsewhere, her mor- 
tality statistics, which are compiled an- 
nually, are incomplete in their relation to 
population, which is only ascertained de- 
cennially. As to foreign countries, they 
furnish no rule for our population. In 
Great Britain, from 1801 to 1851, the annual 
deaths were over 22 (22.2) per thousand 
living, and she required over 50 years to 
double her population. In Portugal, at 
about the same period, the deaths were 
annually less than 23 (22.7) per thousand; 
yet her rate of doubling was only once in 
600 years. What, constituted the source of 
difference in growth?z Simply more births 





in Great Britain than in Portugal, There 
are 43 births registered to every 1,000 per- 
sons living in Prussia, 48 in Brussels, 50 in 
Vienna, and 62 in some parts of Mexico; 
but, according to Mr. Elliott’s mortality 
table, the proportion of births in the United 
States must be vastly less than it is known 
to be in either of the countries mentioned, 
otherwise our total population would in- 
crease much faster than we know it does. 
For example, suppose our births to equal 
those of Mexico, and our deaths to agree 
with Mr. Elliott’s calculations, there would 
be a residue of births over deaths amount: 
ing to over 4 per cent. (405) per annum, 
This would double our population without 
immigration in less than 17 years; whereas 
we know that, with or without immigra- 
tion (a matter of less importance in this 
respect than is usually assigned to it) the 
period of doubling is nearly half again as 
long—a degree of rapidity, even then, 
which is not to be matched in the growth 
of any other population upon earth. 

Taking into consideration the superior 
degree of freedom enjoyed by our popula- 
tion; their better and more plentiful sup- 
ply of food, clothing, fuel, and other 
articles of subsistence; the entire immuni- 
ty of females in this country from the 
severe and fatal (as, regards offspring) ef- 
fects of field-labor; in a word, the more 
equal distribution of the necessaries and 
comforts of life which obtains in this 
country, as compared with any other, it 
is not too much to say that the birth-rate, 
the death-rate, and the difference between 
them,is far greater here than elsewhere. 
And, if this general view be well founded, 
there are no statistics on the subject which 
have ever been published that are worth the 
paper they are printed upon. And with the 
credit of the statistics on American births 
and mortality must fall that of all calcula- 
tions based upon them. 

But, if neither the births nor deaths have 
been or can be accurately determined from 
observation, and all calculations based 
upon such partial observations as have 
been made are fallacious, what assurance 
do we possess or can we obtain that our 
people will continue to increase in future, 
when immigration shall have ceased or 
become inconsiderable? 

The assurance of a square count. That 
is the only assurance which any country 
possesses, and it is the most certain of all 
assurances. By this token we kpow that 
our population has donbled its numbers, 
roughly speaking, every twenty-five years 
during the past century—an increase of 
about one-third in each decade, This, to 
be sure, was with the “aid” of immigra- 
tion. I fear that 1 shall provoke a good 
deal of criticismréf I say that immigration 
has been of little or no aid to us in this re- 
spect; yet such appears to be the fact. 

Our censuses prove that, before immi- 
gration commenced, or while yet it was 
so inconsiderable, from 1775 to 1830, a 
period of over half a century, it only con- 
tributed 400,000 persons (of whom nearly 
one balf were Negro slaves) to our white 
population, the latter increased at as rapid 
arate as it has increased since. This im. 
portant fact is shown by the following 
tables: 


RATE OF INCREASE OF WHITE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES BEFORE THE PERIOD OF FoR- 


EIGN IMMIGRATION. 
Rates ef Inerease 
per Cont, 


Date. Period, 
1775—1790* 16 years. 38 
1790—1800 , 36 
1800—1810 : ee 36 
1810—1820 »'< 34 
182%C—1830 6i:¢ ne 


* Civil War of Revolution. 
RATE OF INCREASE OF WHITE POPULATION OF 


THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE PERIOD OF 
FOREIGN IMMIGRATIQN. 
Rate of Inerease 
Date. Period. per Cent, 
1830—1840 10 years, 3% 
1840—1850 _ B 
1850—1860 » = 33 
1860—1870* 10 * 2 


* Civil War of Secession. 

Thesetables prove that the rateof growth 
of our white population was as great be- 
fore immigration as.it has been since immi- 
gration. The immigrant appears to have 
merely filled the place which without him 
would have been filled by a native-born 
American; a deduction which may possi- 
bly not be gratifying to the immigrant, but 
which, if substantially correct, as it appears 
to be, is certainly of great. importance to 
our country. 

Even the American Negro, long time ® 
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FHE INDEPENDENT. 








slave, his wife compelled to work in the 
fields, his children neglected, all fed upon 
thé coarsest fare and subjected to hardships, 
which must have had their effect in check- 
ing increase and hastening mortality — 
even the American Negro slave has in- 
creased in numbers at a rate far exceeding 
that exhibited in the population statistics 
of any of the countries from which our 1m- 
migration has been recruited, and only 
second to that shown in those relating to 
the American white ran. 

There have been no Negroes imported into 
this country since 1808. On the other 
hand, many escaped from slavery to Can- 
ada and other adjacent territory and some 
even to countries across the sea. Yet, up 
to the p:riod of the late Civil War, the Ne- 
groes increased at the rate of about 263 per 
cent. every ten years—a rate at which their 
numbers would and did double in little 
more than thirty years. 


RATE OF INCREASE OF NEGRO POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES SINCE THE STOPPAGE OF THE 


SLAVE TRADE: 
Rate of Increase 


Date. ! Period. Per Cent. 
1810—1820 10 years 29 
1820—1830 10 “ 32 
1830—1840 lead 23 
1840—1850 10 * WT 
1850-1860 2: .* 2 
1860—1870* _— 10 


* Civil War of Secession, 

I conceive that these plain and unques- 
tionable facts, based upon returns which 
must be substantially correct, answer the 
question, Is the American race decaying? 

Decaying? What! with civil and relig- 
ious liberty; with freedom to engage in all 
the pursuits of life; with a government of 
our own making and a public burden of 
our own choice; with a land teeming in 
every sort of natural wealth, rich in forests, 
water-power, and coal-deposits; with a 
genial sun to ripen those fruits of the earth 
which everywhere spring up in abundance; 

‘ with wholesome air to breathe and whole 
some water to drink! Decaying? The 
idea is absurd. 

Never before in the history of the world 
has there been such vitality, such growth, 
such wholesome and pure life in masses as 
now dwells upon this continent, The poets 
may have imagined it; but history nowhere 
furnishes the evidences of it. 

ma aT 


rience, 


THE AMERICAN CENTURY OF 
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Parti. 











BY PROF. C. H. HITCHOOCK, PH.D. 





It is just one hundred years since the in- 
ception of the famous discussign between the 
Neptunists and Plutonists. This may be re- 
garded as the starting-point of the modern 
soiencé of geology, though for many centuries 
previous it had been common for scholars to 
di~cuss ‘‘ theories of the earth,” thenature of 
fossils, the extent of the Noachian deluge. etc. 
Werner, a professor in the Saxon Freiburg 
Sehool of Mines, summarized the prevalent 
views respecting the position and origin of 
rocks. He advocated the origin of both strat- 
ified and unstratified rocks from aqueous 
deposition ; that the first formation went on 
universally over the globe, and that mineral 
veins had been filled by infiltration from 
above. Neptunism was the proper name for 
this theory. About the same time Hutton, a 
Scotehman, enunciated the doctrine that our 
present continents came by degradation from 
the ruins of older land areas, commencing to 
exist as gravel, sand, and mud beneath the 
ocean. The melted: unstratified rocks subse 
quently forced their way through these sed- 
iments, giving rise to rock consolidation, erys- 
tallization, aod elevation. The fissures became 
ebarged from below with metallic gangues and 
strings of ore. This was Plutonism, because 
the agency of firé had been invoked to account 
for many phenomena. These rival theories ex- 
cited warm discussions in Europe, and even- 
tually stimulated the formation of societies, 
and ultimately of government surveys, for the 
eollection of facts by which to test the value of 
hypo heses, 

The influence of these discussions reached 
America; but a long time elapsed before results 
of much va'ue displayed themselves. Perhaps 
we may note three tages of progress. First, a 
time of early individual effort. Second, the 
formation of scientific societies. Third, the 
establishment of government surveys. The 
individual efforts were confined mostly to the 
description of particular objects or phenomena, 
asthe “‘vitriol avd sul phurin New Hampshire,” 
in 1780,by Belknap, and an account by the 





same of a “trip to the White Mountains’; on 
“yellow mineral paint,’’ in 1782, by Gannett, 
etc. Twenty other papers might be noticed, 
down to 1809, when William Maclure published 
a geological map of the United States, extend- 
ing as far west as to include Missouri and 
Louisiana, He spent several years in the 
work, crossing the Alleghenies, it is said, 
not less than fifty times. He gives correctly the 
broad belt of alluvial country from Long 
Island to Texas, flanked by the “ primitive,” 
then the “trarsition,” and lastly the interior 
area of ‘‘secondary’’ or paleozoic. This is 
the germ of every United States map that has 
appeared since. About this time several jour 
nals were established—gs Bruce’s Mineralogical 
Journal, in 1810; the Journal of Science and Arts, 
by Prof. Silliman, in 1818. Among the indi- 
viduals who labored in behalf of the science at 
the begiuning of the nineteenth century were 
Dr. Seybert, of Philadelphia ; Dr. 8. L. Mitch- 
ell, of New York; Dr. B. Waterhouse, of Har- 
vard University ; and Prof..B. Silliman, of Yale 
College. Interest was further excited by the 
exhibition of valuable collections of minerals 
imported from Europe—as that of Dr. Bruce, in 
1801, and Col. Gibbs, in 1805, for Yale College. 

Individual efforts led to the formation of 
societies for the advancement of all the natural 
sciences. Such were the American Academy, 
at Beston: American Philosophical Society. at 
Philadelphia, which had been flourishing be- 
fore the Revolution; and, later, the Academy 
of Natural Sciences. Philadelphia, 1812; Lyce- 
um of Natural History, 1817, now the New 
York Academy of Sciences; Boston Society of 
Natural History. These have all printed valu- 
able geological papers ; but their strength has 
been devoted to natural history. In 1818 the 
American Geological Society was formed ; but 
accomplished little. In 1832 the Geological 
Society of Pennsylvania organized, published a 
volume of ‘‘ Transactions ’’ in 1834, but labored 
expressly for the establishment of a state geo- 
logical survey. This accomplished, in 1836, 
the Society is soon lost sight of. Philadelphia 
was the great nursery for geology early in our 
history. Previous to 1831 we find the names of 
Maclure, Nuttall, Vanuxem, Keating, Troost, 
Conrad, Morton, and others, contributing geo- 
logical papers to The Academy upon geological 
subjects; and, in addition to these, for the 
next five years such names as R. C. Taylor, G. 
W. Featherstonhaugh, P. A. Browne, Richard 
Harlan, Dr. Jacob Green, W. R. Johnson. Sears 
C. Walker, and Isaac Lea. At the present 
time there are societies publishing proceedings, 
additional to the foregoing, in Portland, Me. ; 
Montreal and Quebec ; Toronto, Ont.; Salem, 
Mass.; New Haven, Conn.; Buffalo and Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; etc. 

Perhaps the greatest impulse given to geo- 
logical research by a society was that organized 
on the suggestion of E. Hitchcock, at Phila- 
delphia, in 1840, consisting of those who were 
engaged upon government geological surveys— 
the Association of American Geologists. Their 
object was the advancement of geology and 
the collateral branches of natural science, and 
the scope bas since been enlarged to include 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, etc., under the 
name of the Americano Association for the 
Advancement of Science. They meet annually 
in whatever locality may be most convenient. 
All the leading discoveries in science for the 
past thirty-five years have been promulgated 
and discussed at these meetings. Geologists 
attend in large numbers, since it is the only 
association of the kind in the country discuss- 
ing purely scientific subjects where every pro- 
ficient is welcome to membership. A volume 
of the proceedings of each meeting is pub- 
lished annually, 

The two Carclinas were the first states to 
authorize any surveys of their mineral resources 
at the public expense. North Carolina com- 
menced in 1824-5 with two small reports by 
Prof. D. Olmstead, the outlay consisting of only 
$250 annually and the time that of the Pro- 
fessor’s college summer vacation. Vanuxem’s 
Soutk Carolina report cf 1825 was not pub- 
lished officially. Hence, the proper beginning 
of the third stage of progress mentioned by 
us must be referred to the action of Massachu- 
setts, in 1830, when she appointed E. Hitchcock 
to make a geological survey. The results of 
this examination appeared in 1833, and the pro- 
ject became 80 popular that surveys were in- 
stituted almost immediately in Tennessee, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Virgiria, 
Pevnsylvavia, Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio.. After 1840 
most of the other states followed in their lead, 
and Florida is the only state in the Union that 
has not made some attempt toward a geological 
survey. The results obta‘ned in the feveral 
states have varied greatly in value, due to the 
skill of the surveyor, the size of the appropri- 
ation, as well as of the territory, and to the dis- 
patch with which publication has been carried 
ovward. I will briefly mention the most im- 
portant facts brought out by the several 
surveys. 

The Maine surveys, under C. T. Jackson and 





C. H. Hitchcock, have brought to light great 
developments of Upper Silurian and Devonian 
formations, with their fossils, as the Niagara 
limestone, Lower Helderberg, Oriskany sand- 
stones, Canda Galli grits, and the Hamilton 
group. They have sharply defined between 
the unaltered sediments and metamorphic 
strata, and done much toward opening enor- 
mous tracts of forest to settlement. In New 
Hampshire the same persons have made ex- 
plorations. The labors of the second organ- 
ization have greatly enlarged our views of 
the Eozoic strata, giving, at least, thirty 
divisions of what had heretofore been 
represented upon the maps by one color 
and name. This survey is the first to di- 
vide the Eozoic into the four general groups 
of Laurentian, Labrador, Atlantic or Mont- 
alban, and Huronian, abandoning the notion, 
which for twenty years has hindered the prog- 
ress of geology, that the New England crys- 
tallines are mainly composed of metamorphic 
paleozoic formations. Among the acquisitions 
are a model of the state, fifteen feet long, and 
excellent work in surface geology. The most 
striking feature of this and the Vermont sur- 
veys (the latter under E Hitchcock) is the 
Measurement and delineation of thirteen geo- 
logical sections, and their representation in 
their respective museums by large colored pro- 
files and specimens. 

The most brilliant contribution to geology 
by the Massachusetts survey relates to fossil 
fontmarks and the rise of the science of 
ichnology. The generalization of Mr. Draper 
about the ‘“‘ turkey tracks made two thousand 
years ago,’’ endorsed by Marsh and Deane, had 
its full import developed by E. Hitchcock in his 
reports and embodiment in the unique museum 
at Amherst, holding over 20,000 separate im- 
pressions from the Connecticut Valley. Hitch- 
eock’s conclusion that the Brontozoum family 
were true birds has never been disproved, 
while the rerepresentatives of what he called 
“Qrnithic reptiles’? are animals of an extinct 
type, intermediate between birds and reptiles, 
being found in every quarter of the globe. 

The Massachusetts and Vermont observa- 
tions upon surface geology were the most ex- 
tended and thorough of the kind at the time of 
their publication. Hitchcock was a pioneer in 
this department; and, fortunately, the facts 
are stated so that those who accept the glacier 
in preference to an iceberg theory will not find 
them distorted or abridged to suit the author’s 
views. Hitchcock’s generalizations upon the 
New England systems of mountain elevation 
have not yet been suverseded, and his views 
of the age of the Cambrian about Boston have 
been confirmed by the discovery of Paradoxides. 

The Connecticut report of Percival is famous 
for the careful delineation of the Triassic dikes. 
No better study of the courses of igneous rocks 
in this country has yet been published, and the 
value of the petrograpbical part of the report 
remains to be determined. 

No state survey has done so much for 
geology as that of New York. The American 
Paleozoic series of formations were here first 
carefully studied, the fossils named and com- 
pared with their representatives in Europe, 
and the several groups of strata distinguished 
by local geographical appellations, which have 
been adopted by the geologists almost univers- 
ally. 

The warmest geological controversy of the 
century started in New York, Emmons avd 
Hall being the most conspicuous champions 
upon the opposite sides. Emmons described a 
series of rocks denominated the Taconic svs- 
tem, and claimed that it was older than the 
Potsdam sandstone. Hall maintained that the 
Taconic rocks belonged to the Champlain 
group, and, as he had the greater influence, held 
his ground triumphantly for twenty years in 
scientific circles, the views of Emmons being 
regarded a+ visionary. Through the influence 
and discoveries of Billings, sustained by the 
authority of Barrande, the tide has turned, 
Emmons is held in much higher estimation than 
before and his Taconic system seems to cor- 
respond with the Potsdam and associated form- 
ations, though much that he claimed for it 
will not stand the test of scrutiny. 

Pennsylvanta started her survey at the same 
time with New York, and developed her great 
discoveries of the Appalachian system of flex- 
ures and faults before the latter state bad pub- 
lished her final reports. H. D. Rogers, the di- 
rector, used figures in place of geographical 
names in his annual reports, to express the form- 


ation: but in his final publication, delayed till 
1858, he substituted for the numbers a fanciful 
comparison between the groups of strata and the 
several parts of aday. This classification has 
never been adopted, and the second survey of 
Pennsvivania, now in successful progress for 
two or three years, under the superintendence 
of J. P Lesley. uses the old numbers and their 
New York equivalents. Rogers’s monograph of 
the carbeniferous system has not been sur- 
parsed. W. B. Rogers did equally good work 
in Virginia at the came time with his brother in 
Pennsylvania, using the same nomenclature, 
and shared the discovery of the laws of flexure, 
ete. Abundant material exists for the publica- 
tion of a Virginia report ; but the legislature of 
the Old Dominion could never be prevailed up- 
on to order it printed. 
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Fine Arts. 


OvR countryman, Mr. Whistler, has assumed 
a new character in London as a decora- 
tive painter. The Academy says he is about 
going to Venice, and has lately been employed 
in decorating the dining-rooms of Mr. Leland’s 
house at Prince’s Gate. The Academy describes 
the character of the decorations, and addr that 
“Mr, Whistler has trodden upon new ground 
and has essayed a very intere-ting experiment 
in a branch of art where tradition is too apt to 
exercise extravagant authority.’’ The aim of 
decorative artists now is not to paint pictures 
to be hung in private apariments, but to make 
pictures of the room-, so that every article in 
them shall form a combination of colors and 
lines necessary to a narmonious whole. But, 
after all this shall be done, living beings, in 
their incongruous habiliments, will flock in and 
destroy the intended effect. 





...-Among the recent deaths of European 
artists is that of Eugene Fromentin, of France, 
whose Algerian scenes have long been familiar 
to New York sight-seers. He was a writer of 
reputation, as well as a painter. The Norwegian 
genre painter, Adolf Tidemann died last month 
in Christiana ; and arfother Scandinavian arti-t, 
C. F. Kiorbor, a painter of animals, has lately 
died. He was born in Slesvig, in 1800, and had 
lived for the past thirty years in Paris. Mr. W. 
Linton, a classical landscape painter, whose 
works are well known in England, although 
they are not much known on this side 
of the Atlantic, has recently died, at the age of 
80. He was author of a small work entitled 
* Ancient and Modern Colors,’’ which was pub- 
lished in 1852. 


.+..There are reports that the famous Gains- 
borough portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
which was stolen from Mr. Agnew, its pur- 
chaser, in London a few months since, has been 
found in Germany ; and we trust the report may 
prove true, for Mr. Agnew’s sake. Those who 
wish to see a full-length portrait of a duchess 
by Gainsborough may enjoy that pleasure in 
the Fine Art building at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia. The portrait of the 
Duchess Richmond there exhibited is the prop- 
erty of Baron Rothschild and the authenticity 
of the artist’s name is unquestionable. It has 
no special merit as a painting and it is not 
agreeable asa picture. If it were offered for 
sale without the painter’s name, it would not 
bring ten dollars ; but ten thousand would not 
buy it. 


+... The New York Graphic says: 


‘* A few years ago we had no statues or mon- 

uments; but now we are favored with a num- 
ber of good ones, and each new statue increases 
our interest and pride in the city, as it adds to 
its beauty. The secret of good government in 
a republican community is local pride, and ev- 
erything which increases the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of our city fosters a feeling which 
is the pledge of its future prosperity.” 
This is very true ; but itis also very true that we 
have displayed no local pride in our statues, for 
not one of them is commemorative of a local 
celebrity. There is not a monument, nora 
statue, nor a bust to a native New Yorker in 
any part of the city. Brooklyn has a bust of 
Washington Irving in Prospect Park; but there 
is no memorial of him anywhere in his native 
city. 


....Mr. William J. Hoppin has written what 
he entitles a ‘“‘ Sketch of a History of Painting 
in the United States of America” for L’ Art. 
Three installments of the article have already 
appeared. Mr. Hoppin ought to be competent 
for the work he has undertaken. He was a 
director of the old Art Union Association; he 
is one of the managing directors of the Metro- 
politan Art Museum and also of the A-tor 
Library. He knows or, at least, he has had 
abundant opportunities for knowing all about 
the progress of art in this country. 


....Mr. Jobn Steel, the Scotch sculptor, who 
is kuown to New Yorkers by the exceediogly 
ugly statue of Sir Walter Scott in Central Park, 
which he reproduced from the original in 
Edinburgh, has been created a knight by 
Queen Victoria, as a compliment for bis eques- 
trian statue of Prince Albert, recently unveiled 
in Edivburgh, and is now Sir John. He ix said 
to be a very handsome man and witn a head 
like Kit North’s. 


....There appears to be a growing sense of 
the value of Egyptian art. Messrs. Triibner & 
Co. announce a work entitled “Za Sculpture 
Egyptienne.’” by M. E Soldi, who won the 
Grand Prix de Rome. The work of M. Soldi is 
illustrated by numerous wood-cuts of rculp- 
tures and representations of modes of art 
practiced in the Nile Valley. 


....Mr. Henry R. Newton, the artist,who has 
been residing atthe Hotel Brunswick, sailed in 
the steamship “ Algeria,”? on Aug. 30th, for 
Florence, to resume work at his studio. Mr. 
Newton lately finished his ‘View of Florence,” 
which has been purchased by Mr. 8. Wilde, 
Jr., of this city. 
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Peveoualities, 


WE have lately heard complaints of there 
being no great political leaders among either of 
the two parties that are striving for the 
mastery of the Government; and, if a compari- 
son be instituted between the active political 
leaders of the present time and the Clays, Cal- 
houns, Bentons, Websters, and Sewards of 
twenty or thirty years ago, it must be confessed 
that the complaint is not altogether unreason- 
able. But there are still in public life a few 
men who exercise the power of leaders; and 
among them the most influential, perhaps, is 
Senator Morton, of Indiana. But he is not a 
leader of national influence, though in his own 
state he exercises a degree of authority almost 
equal to that of Calhoun in South Carolina, or of 
Clay in Kentucky. Next to Jonn A. Andrew, 
of Massachucetts, he was unquestionably. the 
greatest of the war governors, and his voice is 
hardly less potent vow thanit was during the 
Rebelliou. A writer in The Commercial, of Cin 
cinnati, gives a very striking sketch of Senator 
Morton, which to many who have beev accus- 
tomed to hearing him called the waver of ** the 
blood shirt’’ will probably be a revelation of 
character: *‘ Morton bas been master in Indi- 
ana for nearly twenty years, and he will be 
master in Indiana as longas there is a breath 
of lifein his body. He has not bee» and he is 
not mas‘er without a struzgle. His first fight 
was with the Democracy, to put the Republican 
party in the lead. As long as the war lasted 
there was none to dispute his power; but ever 
since he bas been beset by fees without and 
enemies within the party fold. The latter, no 
doubt, have had something to do with the 
paragraphs which every once in a while go the 
rounds of the papers to the effect that Morton 
is losing ground ; that he is failing in physical 
and mental strenzth. George Alfred Town- 
sevud once called him a ‘bubble.’ About 
that time Morton came to the front stronger 
than ever, undaunted and invincible. Morton 
never has been as powerful in Indiana as now. 
The men who prevented his nomination to the 
Pre-idency thought defeat would cripple his 
efforts for the party, and in this way inure to 
bis personal failure in the future. They were 
mistaken in their man. Of all the presidential 
candidates, he bore defeat with the most hero- 
ism. He was really more cheerful after the 
nomination than before. The strain upon his 
nerves was at anend and his spirits revived. 
Thenceforward his thoughts were bent on the 
canvass in this state. He left Congress before 
{t adjourned, to make aspeech. Heretofore 
there had not been a clear, dectsive opening of 
the campaign. He went back to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, whence he was advised to 
seek strength and relaxation at the seashore. 
In less than a week he was back in Indiana, 
with a new and better speech, delivered at 
Greencastle, with all his old energy and force. 
Since then he has been speaking every day and 
sometimes twice a day. He has made the most 
thorough and exhaustive canvass of any of the 
speakers thus far, and is in the best voice and 
condition. He has traveled by night and by 
day, in the cars and across the country, in pub- 
lic or private conveyance. This isnot all. He 
has kept up a complete supervision of the 
state campaign. He knows everything about it 
and has mapped out every line of attack, from 
the engagement of Carl Schurz to the influence 
brought to bear upon the smallest voting pre- 
cinct in the state.’’ 


----Dr. John Gorham Palfrey has reached 
the age of eighty, and ranks with Dr. Orville 
Dewey among the octogenarians of the Uni- 
tarian pulpit. He was born in Boston, May 
2d, 1796; was graduated from Harvard in 1815; 
and ordained minister of Brattle-Square 
Church June 17th, 1818, as successor of Ed- 
ward Everett. He went to Cambridge in 1831 
to be Dexter professor of sacred literature 
and dean of the Divinity School. He resigned 
his professorship in 1839, and he has since de- 
voted himself to literature and the public 
service. He still lives at Cambri'ge, in the 
_ built by him when he left Boston in 


....The Exposition correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Journal says: ‘‘ The leather men are very 
indignant over the rather shabby conduct of an 
Austrian, who came over here as a visitor, was 
well received, elegantly treated and shown 
about, and who has gone back to Vienna to 
write a villainous diatribe against American 
leather, making statements which are false in 
every particular.’’ 

-eeeThere is a good deal of color in Mr. 
James Redpath’s name; but that is no good 
rearon why the Toronto Globe should mention 
him as “‘James Redpath, himself a man of 
color.” 

.+--Chief-Justice F M. Cooley, of Michigan, 
has been appointed the law lecturer in the 
Jobns Hopkins University at Baltimore. 


.. Dies Sasan Dickinson, the sister of Miss 
Anna Dickinson, is the editor of a newspaper 
n Luzerne County, Pa. 
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Missions. 


Tue efforts of the American Board mission- 
aries in the Empire of Turkey during the 
past fifty years have, as ourreaders are aware, 
redounded most largely to the benefit of the 
Armenian people. Dr. Bliss, of Constantino- 
ple, makes some very interesting statements in 
The Missionary Herald with regard to the indi- 
rect influence (apart from all direct results) 
which the labors of the missionaries have 
wrought upon this enterprising race of nearly 
three million souls. Formerly the preaching 
in the old Armenian churches seldom rose 
to higher themes than the duty of keeping the 
prescribed fasts and paying the priest the pre- 
scribed dues. Now the people, acquainted 
with the services in the Protestant Arme- 
pian chapels, ask for something better. 
Under this stimulus the preachers in the old 
churches not only give their hearers better ser- 
mons, but often discourses which are marked- 
ly evangelical in their tone. Priests have 
frequently sent young men to take notes of 
Protestant sermons, in order that they might 
use them in fillivug out their own scanty mate- 
rial. Sunday-schools and Bible-classes have been 
organized in many Armenian churches, partly 
to keep the young people from the Protestant 
schools agd partly from the honest desire to 
instruct them in God’s Word. Neighborhood 
prayer-meetings, with their social singing and 
extempore prayers, have likewise been adopted 
in various places. Meanwhile, the pictures and 
relics have come to be less regarded. They are 
disappearing from many churches. Public 
opinion is demanding a simpler ritual. Form- 
erly six days were devoted to the drunken 
carousals of the marriage feast. Now much 
greater sobriety prevails and the feast is lim- 
ited to two days. Not long agu an in- 
telligent Armenian said to a missionary 
in Constantinople: ‘‘Since you mission- 
aries came among us our ideas in regard 
to morals have undergone a great change.’’ 
Another, a native of Mesapotamia, said: ‘‘ Be- 
fore the Bible, in the spoken language of the 
people, was put in circulation here it was 
almost the universal custom of those engaged 
in the cultivation of cotton to steal from the 
crop before it was divided between them and 
the owners of the soil. Now this practice has 
almost entirely ceased. It is known and con- 
fessed to be wrong.”’ Formerly Protestant trav- 
eling merchants were at any time liable to be 
expelled from villages, because they insisted on 
honest weights and measures. Now even the 
Turks will notice the change in favor of honest 
dealing in places where the Gospel has been 
much preached. Many other sins which were 
once practiced, with little consciousness of 
their evil, are now felt to be sins and often are 
rebuked by public sentiment. The constant 
appeal of Protestants to God’s Word on all 
moral and religious questions and the example 
of converts have tended to quicken conscience 
in the whole community. Miserable as is the 
condition of the Turkish Empire, in many re- 
spects, there prevails within its borders a con- 
siderable degree of religious liberty—more than 
in Russia or Austria. Thus favored, Protestant 
preaching and Protestant schools, aided by the 
wide circulation of the Bible, constitutes the 
real hope of the empire. Already 200 or more 
Protestant communities, consisting largely of 
intelligent people and under the guidance of 
well-educated pastors, are a power in the land. 
They combine—what has hitherto not been com- 
bined in those lands—loyalty to the Government, 
with the claim to enjoy their civil rights. 





....The Church Missionary Society is greatly 
enlarging its work in Palestine. More than 30 
years ago this field was entered upon, at the in- 
vitation of Bishop Gobat. The results have 
not been as great as had been anticipated, al- 
though some sub-tantial progress has been 
made. Congregations have been formed at 
Jerusalem and Nazareth, and the returns for 
the past year show three European mission- 
aries, three native ordained ministers, 14 native 
lay agents, 122 communicants, 732 adherents, 
and 456 children in the schools. Now Bishop 
Gobat transfers the rest of his missionary 
work, comprising the large boarding-school at 
Jerusalem, the mission at Nablus, and the 
schools at Ramleh and Lydda, to the charge of 
the same society, thus consolidating the evan- 
gelistic work in Palestine. It has been found 
that the Arabs of the Holy Land are more ready 
to receive scriptural instruction than are Mo- 
hammedans in other parts of the Turkish Em- 
pire. In order that they may be more fully 
reached, a training school for native agents is 
to be opened at Jerusulem, under the care of 
Mrs. Klein, the veteran missionary of Nazareth. 
The former missionary at Smyroa, which has 
proved a very barren field, has been removed 
to Salt,a very promising station east of the 
Jordan, where he is to labor among the 
Bedouins. Still further east, in the Hauran (the 
ancient Bashan), the Society assumes the charge 
of schools, hitherto conducted on a private foot- 
ing, among the Druses. The secretaryship of 











this now important ‘mission will be located at 
Jaffa. 


+»+eThe work of the American Board in 
Japan continues to move forward. It was ex- 
pected that a new church would be organized 
at Hiogo about the beginning of August. 
Hiogo is a large town one mile west of the 
foreign concession, Kobe, where a flourishing 
congregation has for some time existed. The 
few Hiogo Christians want a church “‘ standing 
by itself’; by which they mean that they wish 
to pay their own incidental expenses and 
chapel rent. From the Island Shikoku, re- 
cently visited by one of the missionaries, the 
news is likewise encouraging. Some who 
heard the preaching have taken down their 
god-shelves and idols and destroyed them. In 
the old sacred capital, Kiyoto, the work moves 
more slowly. The medical missionary, Dr. 
Taylor, meets with much opposition on the 
part of officials, and has been baffled in 
several attempts to open di-pensaries and 
preaching places. Still, the Gospel is now 
| preached at 4 places in Kiyoto, on every Sab- 
bath, to upward of 250 people. Mr. Atkinson 
writes to The Missionary Herald : 

‘*Tne central governmeut does not seem to 
trouble itself xbout Christianity in the empire. 
I: can evidently be taught anywhere, provided 
the local authorities are agreed. The one 
bindrance is the twenty-five miles treaty limit. 
We go outside of this limit only on passport 


for a trip, or as connected with schools or 
government works.” 


....Our readers will have seen in the daily 
Papers an account of the massacre of Roman 
Catholic Christians in Ning-Kwoh-fu, China. 
The church was destroyed, the priest tortured 
and killed, his attendants torn to pieces, the 
graveyard desecrated, forty buildings de- 
stroyed, and 100 members of the congregation 
murdered. Officials of rank, as well as the 
mob, were involved in the outrage. The dis- 
trict of Ning Kwoh is about 200 miles west of 
Shanghai, in the province Kiang-su. The Ro- 
man Catholic mission in this province has 
since 1841 been under the charge of its earliest 
promoters, the Jesuits. There are about 180 
missionary fathers, mostly Frenchmen, and 
80,000 native Christians. Some time ago we 
reported a similar though less serious outrage 
upon native Christians connected with the 
Church Missionary Society. The hatred of 
foreigners seems again to be rising to fever 
heat in China, and the missionaries and their 
converts are, as usual, the first to suffer from it. 


...-The Lake Nyanza expedition of the 
Church Missionary Society has reached Zanzi- 
bar and is lodged in the house which Dr. Liv- 
ingstone occupied before starting on his last 
journey into the interior. It is not yet certain 
whether the rivers Wami and Kingani are nav- 
igable for any distance from the coast. In case 
they are, the steam-launch “‘ Daisy” will carry 
the missionaries far into Eastern Africa. In 
case they are not, the party will be obliged to 
make the dangerous overland journey which 
Stanley has twice ventured upon and in the 
course of which Dr. Livingstone succumbed 
under the hardships of the way. Zanzibar is 
at the present time much excited on account 
of the Seyid’s emancipation measures. In 
losing the slave-trade the merchants foresee 
the loss of their chief gains and are making 
vigorous objection. The Seyid, however, sup- 
ported by the English consul, Dr. Kirk, and a 
British man-of-war, will probably be able to 
weather the storm. 


..»+Those are true words with which Rey. 
H. N. Barnum advocates the cause of American 
missions in the Turkish Empire : 

‘So far as I can see, the only hope for poor 
Turkey is inthe Gospel. Without its renovat- 
ing power her future will even be darker than 
the present. The leaven has been introduced. 
It has already shown by its effects on small 
communities—reforming, enlightening, edu- 
cating, and preparing them for civil as well as 
religious liberty—that it is able to transform 
the whole empire and prepare it to become a 
civilized, Christian state. And I am bold to 
say that no other power can purify the corrupt 
mass. 


...-The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Al- 
giers lately commissioned 3 priests to cross the 
Great Desert to Timbuctoo, partly for mission- 
ary purposes and partly to collect information 
with regard to the country and its inhabitants. 
The intelligence has now come that they were 
all killed in the desert and their companions 
plundered and dispersed. 


....The revival on Corisco Island, one of the 
stations of the Gaboon Mission, West Africa, 
still continues. The church now numbers about 
100 members and there are 78 inquirers on the 
roll. 


...-The interest in the Presbyterian mission 
churches at Canton, China, still continues avd 
frequeut additions are made to the aumber of 
commuvpicants. : 


-..-The missionaries and native evangelists 
in the Turkish Empire now address on every 
Sunday an aggregate of from 18,000 to 20,000 
hearers. S 











The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER ist. 





STEPHEN’S DEFENSE.—Aots vii, 1—19. 


THRERsmonths ago, at the close of the sec- 
ond quarter’s lessons, we left Stephen before 
the Council, or Sanhedrim, of the Jews, his 
face radiant, “‘as it had been the face of an 
angel.’? At the opening of to day’s lesson we 
find him formally arraigned, the high priest 
asking him ‘Are these things so?’’ The 
things alluded to are the things charged by 
the witesses against Stephen—namely, that he 
had affirmed that Jesus would destroy the Tem- 
ole and that Jesus should change the customs 
received from Moses. Stephen does not deny 
the charge ; for, in a sense, it wastrue. Neith- 
er does he admit it; for, in a sense, it was not 
true. He trusts his defense to a full exposi- 
tion of the facts as foretold or illustrated by 
the Scriptures. He covers two periods in the 
verses of this lesson : 


L Tae ABRAHAMIO AGE (v. 2—8). 
2. THE PaTRIAROHAL AGE (v. 9—19). 


1. THe ABRAHAMIC AGE (v. 2—8).—Stephen’s 
hearers knew no higher boast than that they 
were Abraham’schildren. To begin with Abra- 
ham was, therefore, to begin in the most favor- 
able possible way. Then, too, Stephen’s open- 
ing words were full of respectful dignity. 
What he says of Abraham illustrates that cus- 
toms do change, even in things religious. 
Abraham was brought up amid idolatry; but 
God called him out of that. He came to Char- 
ran and dwelt there ; but he was called from 
that also. He cameinto Canaan ; but God gave 
him “none inheritance in it.” He was a pil- 
grim and a stranger. He served God amid per- 
petual personal changes. 

G6éd made promises to Abraham ; but in these 
changes abounded. Canaan was to be his ; but 
he was first to sojourn in a strange land. Bond- 
age and evil treatment for four centuries were 
tocome. Then their oppressors were to be 
judged, and Abraham’s seed were to come forth 
triumphant. All this changeful career was 
promised and covenanted for and sealed with 
the seal of circumcision. 

Stephen thus meets the charge of Jesus being 
about to change the Mosaic customs by the fact 
that changes ever marked Jewish history, and 
also by the fact that Abraham, rather than 
Moses, was head of their economy. 

2. THe PATRIARCHAL AGE (v. 9—19).—Pass- 
ing downward to the twelve patriarchs, Ste- 
pben shows change as still working. But it 
works according to plan and to promise and it 
works out the good of God’s chosen people. 
It may work at times amid thick darkness, as 
in the days of oppression in Egypt ; but, if God 
has foretold even this, his people may accept 
the allotment cheerfully. It cannot be amiss, 
if sent by God. 

Thus far in his defense Stephen would easily 
carry his audience. The hated name of Jesus 
had not been alluded to, nor did it appear how 
that name could be connected here, nor how 
the Christian cause could be benefited by an 
approach such as this. But he had already 
placed Abraham above Moses and God above 
both; and he had shown that by changes, fre- 
quently of the least likely character, God had 
led his people onward. This opening is fol- 
lowed out in the subsequent statements, as our 
next lesson will show. 

From this portion we may learn the benefit 
of familiarity with Scripture history and of 
broad views of God’s dealings. Upon this 
Stephen based his defense. Also learn the 
value of eelf-possession in the presence of false 
accusers. Stephen did not get excited or lose 
his ‘emper. From the incidents he used we 
may learo that God plans things broadly; that 
he is in no hurry ; that nations are as manage- 
able in his hands as are individuals ; that he will 
bring hfs plans to accomplishment. 

Happy are they, therefore, who learn God’s 
will and who commit themselves unreservedly 
tohim. Study of his Word and trust in his Son 
cover the initial duties of man. 








....There is much practical skepticism about 
child conversions. In, The Sunday-school World 
for September the Rev. R. 8. MacArthur seeks 
for its origin. He rightly concludes that doubt 
upon this matter is not fostered by the precepts 
of the Bible nor by Jewish customs. Nor is 
any good ground for it found in the character 
of childhood. On the other hand, no time is 
more favorable to conversion. The history of 
the Church also condemns this skepticism. The 
great majority of her leaders were converted 
in early youth. Whence, then, comes this prey- 
alent unbelief? Mr. MacArthur replies : 

“Skepticism on this — comes from the 
culpable and wicked inuifference of mapy un- 
converted parents. In the case of some Chris- 
tian parents it comes from unbelie: in God’s 
power to convertand to kerptne child. Parents 


often feel that iv would be perilous presump- 
tion in a child to cherish a hope and to make a 





profession of faith in Corist. They act as if 
they thought they are more able to keep thei 
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children than God is. They are afraid to trust 
their child to Jesus, although he has promised 
to keep that which is committed to him. Pa 
rents, teachers, and preachers forget that they 
are not able to keep themselves, let alone keep- 
ing their children.”’ 


--..When the children verge toward man- 
hood and womanhood, then, in most cases, the 
trouble begins, so far as keeping them in the 
Sunday-school is concerned. That is the tran- 
sitional period in the religious lives of many. 
Then they are bound to the school and to 
sacred associations, or they are severed from 
them, perhaps hopelessly. Upon the teacher’s 
duty at this critical time for his pupils The 
Congregationalist gives these wise words: 

“We are persuaded, from our own expe- 
rience with an intermediate class of boys, that, 
while there is no department in which work 
and Aard work may seem more fruitless and 
more thankless, yet it is not in vain. Years 
after, it may be, the result will be seen in the 
lives of men and women bearing the impress 
ef theteacher’s influence. We would suggest 
to those in eharge of boys and girls, especially 
from tweive to sixteen or even eigpteen years 
of age, tnat they exert their personal influence 
ever their scholars in social ways as much as 
practicable. If-they are known well io their 
every-day life, the teacher’s words in the Sab- 
bath-school will be much more certain to be 
eee more Wisely to meet some need of the 
cholar.”’ 


-»..A perplexed contemporary consumes & 
whole column in an effort to discover whether 
the Sunday-school superintendent is ‘‘an offi- 
eer provided for in the constitution of the 
Church by Christ and the apostles,” or 
whether he is ‘‘an excrescence, hanging on 
the verge of the Church, an afterthought, 
ereated to meet the emergencies of modern 
Christianity.” That he is a teacher is pro- 
nounced ‘manifestly incorrect,” albeit in 
many schools the superintendent teaches more 
than all the rest of the church eombined. The 
eonclusion finally reached is that ‘the super- 
intendent is pastor, shepherd of the Sun- 
day-school.”’ Here, then, let us rest. 


....Normal work is receiving marked atten- 
tion among Sunday-school people everywhere. 
To meet the rising demand, a committee rep- 
resenting nine denominations was appointed 
at Chautauqua to arrange a course of study 
suited to our Sunday-schools in general. The 
eommittee sketched a plan for forty normal 
lessons. Each lesson has two parts—the first 
eovering the Biblé and its contents ; the second 
eovering the theory and practice of teaching. 
Particulars concerning the course and plans 
for class-work may be had by addressing O. F. 
Presbrey, secretary of the Chautauqua com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 


«»»-The seven-years course of Bible study 
included in the plan of the International Les- 
son Series has now so nearly come to its end 
that any one can see how inadequate sach a 
e@ourse must be. The work proposed has been 
well done, thus far, and doubtless it will con- 
tinue so to be; but, with The National Sunday- 
sehool Teacher, we may say: ‘‘In this way we 
have no doubt that the Bible can be ‘ covered’ 
in the stipulated time; but it will be as a net 
eovers a horse. There will be very large in- 
tervening spaces.”’ 


«sesWhere edged tools are used time em- 
ployed in sharpening is by no means considered 
as fost. “He loses most time and does the poor- 
est work who does not stop to sharpen his 
tools. It is about so withteachers. Time con- 
sumed in careful preparation is time saved 
upon the actual work. The wise men of the 
Scriptures said: ‘‘If the iron be blunt, and he 
do not whet the edge, then must he put to more 
strength ’’ (Eccl. x, 10), 


....A temperance number is the latest spe- 
elalty of The Sunday-school Times. It bears date 
ef August 12th and gives the exposition of the 
lesson for September 3d, on Intemperance. In 
addition toa mass of temperance matter, the 
apostle of this cause, John B. Gough, Dwight 
L. Moody, Hon. Neal Dow, and the Rev. Dr. 
Chickering contribute special articles. 


....North Carolina rejoices now. One of the 
girls in the Bethesda Sunday-school, Johnson 
County, committed to memory, in June last, 
2,367 Scripture verses. In one week she learned 
and recited 1,605 verses. This is said to have 
been done “‘ without the stimulus of promised 
reward.’ How well the girl might have done 
under ‘stimulus ”’ we can only conjecture. 


.... Our Paper is the title of a paper exclu- 
sively their own which is issued by the Beth- 
any Presbyterian Sabbath-school of Philadel- 
phia. It contains the Lesson Leaf and many 
items of local interest, together with much good 
reading-matter. The paper is issued weekly. . 


....With October 1st the lessons will again 
be in the Book of Acts. This may well be made 
an epoch for improved work. Teachers’ meet- 
ings may be formed with advantage, and ghose 
already formed may well take a fresh start. 


...-The International Lesson Committee 


meeting announced for September 6th has 
been postponed until November 15th. 
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School and College. 


The Interior is severe over the cost of 
sending boys to well-endowed colleges in the 
East and thinks that the “expense of sending 
@ young man to any given Eastern college can 
be pretty closely calculated by taking the en- 
dowment of the institution as the first factor 
of the equation. It seems to run in about the 
following ratios of endowment and annual ex- 
penses of students per capita: $500,000 endow- 
ment, $800 annual expense; $1,000,000, $1,200; 
$1,500,000, $1,500 ; $2,000,000, $2,000. When 
the endowments have reached $5,000,000 each, 
it will probably cost from $3,000 to $5,000 per 
annum to billiard and champaign a young man 
through to the c hic-calculus in mathematics 
and evolution in philosophy. He will not be 
au fait on the differential and integral; but he 
will be quite sure that his grandmother was a 
monkey and his father an ‘old hulk.’’”? Of 
eourse, this is an exaggeration, as far as the fig- 
ures go. It does not, never has, and never will 
cost $2,000 a year to go through any American 
college. 


....The funds of Brown University amount to 
$718,753.59, exclusive of real estate. The value 
of the property of the University outside its 
available funds is some $1,000,000. Among the 
larger of the different funds are the common 
fund of $366,718.86, the scholarship fund of 
$58,725.46, the library fund of $27,500, the 
agricultural fund of $50,000,the Hazard Pro- 
fessorship of Physics fund of $40,931.25, the 
Newport Rogers Professorship of Chemistry 
fund of $50,000, and fire-proof library building 
fund of $72,939.23. The library building fund, 
the gift of the late John Carter Brown, is sub- 
ject to the drafts of the building committee: 
which is now putting up a library builing. The 
whole cost of this building will be not far from 
$80,000. 


....It was in his two last years at Kenyon 
College, says Rev. J. P. Rice, in the Allegan 
(Mich.) Journal, that Gov. Hayes distinguished 
himself as a student, more particularly in math- 
ematics and in what are considered hard 
studies—Butler’s Analogy and logic. In these 
latter be extelled. In the literary society to 
which he belonged he took an active part and 
was always on hand and ready for duty. His 
compositions dealt chiefly with matters of fact 
and were brief and to the point. In debate he 
was clear and positive, often catching some 
flaw in the argumect of his opponent. At 
commencement he had the valedictory and his 
orations and addresses were commended. 


....Says Walter Ayrault, D.D., chaplain of 
Hobart College: ‘‘Much may be said in favor 
of the diffusion and multiplication of small in- 
stitutions, rather than their centralization, as 
more in accordance with the spirit of our 
American society, to which centralization is 
abhorrent in any form. These smaller colleges 
have certainly exerted a most powerful and 
wholesome influence in our country—one 
which it would be difficult to overestimate—in 
stimulating the love of learning and in raising 
up a large class of edacated men in every part 
of the land.”’ 


.-..A Chicago paper knows of two boys P 
that city who spent the last session of ten 
months at the University of Michigan, who 
roomed together, and whose whole expense, 
including books, boarding, college fees, and 
railroad fares going and coming twice a week 
during the session, was defrayed by four hnn- 
dred and seventy-five dollars for the two. 


e...There are now enrolled, as associates, 
fellows, and resident graduates of Johns Hop- 
kins University forty men who have been grad- 
uated within the last ten years from American 
colleges, of whom 12 have pursued courses in 
Europe, six have taken the degree of M. D., 
and six that of Ph. D. 


e-»-The University of North Carolina, at 
Chapel Hill, designs to teach the branches re- 
lating to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
and President Battle is visiting the Northern 
scientific institutions to obtain necessary infor- 
mation. 


--..A portrait of the late President Stearns 
has been secured by Prof. Montague, of Am- 
herst College, in the name of his class (1855) 
and placed in the library, with the portraits of 
the three first presidents. 


-... Williams College bas a freshman class 
of fifty. Two new members have entered the 
senior class and five the junior. A gain of 
fifty students has been made during the past 
three years. 


....Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock, of Dart- 
mouth, has been making geological investiga- 
tions relative to the gravel deposits of New 
Hampshire, for state publication. 


-«.-Col. Homer B. Sprague, of Brooklyn, has 
been elected master of the Girls’ High School 
in Boston. 


.-.. Nineteen students have been admitted to 
the Freshman class of Middlebury College. 


| Blindaterial Register, 


_ BAPTIST. 


BARKER, E. M., Squam, N. J., resigns. 
BLACKBURN, ALExaNDER, Austin, goes to 
Oak Park, Ml. 


BROADUS, W. F., died at Fredericksburg, 
Va., Sept. 8th. 


BURLINGAME, 8. D., Clayton, Mich., goes to 
Florida. 

CHAMBERS, E., ord. at Richland, Texas, 

CRESSY, F. B., Pontiac, Mich., resigns, 

DICKENSON, F. B., Stonington, Conn., is 
called to Charles River ch., Cambridge, 
Mags, 

DILL, J.8., Montevallo church, Alabama, goes 
= es Theological Seminary, Greenville, 


DOBBINS, F. 8., of Roxborough, Pa., goes as 
a missionary to Japan. 

DODGE, H. W., D.D., Austin, Texas, goes to 
Columbus, Mo. 

FORGY, S. P., goes to Bellview, Ky. 

GILCHRIST, Joun, Beamsville, Ont., resigns. 

GORDON, W. T., is called to Covington, Ky. 

bahar to C. H., Cambridge, O., goes te Cald- 
well, O. 

HARDWICKE, Rev. Dr., Atchison, Kan., re- 
signs. 

HASKINS, J. R., Bellows Falls, Vt., accepts 
call to West Somerville, Mass. 

HAWTHORNE, J. B., withdraws acceptance 
of call to Firet church, Montgomery, Ala. 

HOLMES. E., ordained at Youngstown, O., 
Aug. 31st. 

wee om L., Leicester, removes to Plymouth, 

ass. 

MATTHEWS, N. W., ordained at Boston, 
Mass , Aug. 3ist. 

MILNER, G. H., Newburyport, Mass., is called 
to New Britain, Conn. 


MORER, A. Y., goes to a new church at Lan- 
caster, N. i. 


OGDEN, P. F., ordained at Williamson, N, Y. 

PALMER, L., appointed as missionary at 
Young America, Glencoe, and New Auburn, 
Minn. 

PECK, A. W., Wisconsin, accepts a call to 
Sandy Ridge, N. J. 

RICHARDSON, O., ceases labor at Tenant 
Harbor, Me. 

ROOT, P. D., resigns at Sennett, N. Y. 


SKILLMAN. C. G., called to South Elkton, 
Fayette Co., Ky. 


SMITH, M. N., ord. at Scottdale, Pa., Sept. Ist. 
TAYLOR, H., called to Monmouth, Il. 
TERRELL, J., ord. recently at Ebenezer, Mo. 
TITUS, H. F., ord. at Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 21st. 
baie ti R. E., ord, recently in Pickens Co., 


WILBUR, H. R., leaves Andover, Mass., Oct. 
t 


1st. 
WILKINSON, T. W., goes to Berlin, N. J. 
WILLIAMSON, Joun J., ord. recently at Mt. 
Pisgah, Ga. 
WYMAN, D. T., goes to North Berwick, Me. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, G. B., declines call to Rockwell and 
Chapin, Wis. 

ALDERSON, J., Central City, Iowa, resigns, 
and is temporarily supplying at Sabula, 
Iowa. 

ALDEN, E. H., Albert Lea, Minn., resigns, to 
become Indian ageot at Fort Bertholdt, 
Dak. Ter. 

BRAY, A. J., of Manchester, Eng., fs called to 
Zion ch., Montreal, P. Q, 

BROWNVILLE, James, Sebago s to Ja 
Bridge, Me. y ago, Zoe y 

BRYANT, 8S. J., ord. at South Britain, Conn., 
Aug. 30th. 

CALDWELL, W. E., leaves Clio, Mich. 

CAMERON, J. H., goes to Pewaukee, Wis. 

CONANT, A. C., late of Amherst, Mass., has 
gone to Duluth, Minn. 

CORSBIE, H. M., ord. at Seymour, Wis., 
Aug. Sit. 

CUTLER, B. B., Wendell, Mass., goes to Che- 
pachet, R. I. 

DICKINSON, Gzorce L., will soon be or- 
dained at Chepachet, R. I. 

EDWARDS, Ricuarp, Princeton, Ill., declines 
call to Galesburg, Til. 

FERRIS, H. J., ordained at Still Valley, Ii, 
Sept. 7th. 

GLEASON, J. F., Williamstown, Mass., inst. 
at Norfolk, Mass., Sept. 5th. 

GRANGER, J. L., resigns at Sandwich, Ml. 

GRANNIS, G. H., called to 8t. Clair, Mich. 

ees J. W., Iowa City, called to Ottumwa, 

owa, 

HEATH, AuBert H., Roger Williams’s ch., 
Providence, R. I., goes to North ch., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

HUBBARD, W. H., inst. at Merrimack, Mass." 
Sept. 7th. 

JONES, T. W., North Topeka, Kan., called to 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

KINNE, G. W., Charlestown, Mass., supplies 
at Bath, N. H., till January. 

LEAVITT, B. F., Portland, Me., called to Lin- 
coln-Park ch., Chicago, Ml. 

NEERKEN, Nicuowas, supplies Nuncia and 
Fruitport, Mich. 

OSBORNE, C. P., inst. at Southington, Conn., 
Sept. 13th. 

ROADOD, Rev. Mr., resigns at Brooksville, 

e. 


PADDOCK, E. A., accepts a call to South 
Haven, Mich. 


PHILLIPS, W. L, ord. at College Springs 
lowa, Sept. Ist. Sie 


PLUMB, J. C., resigns at North Springfield, Mo. 





PULLAN, F. B., late of South Amherst, Mass., 
ord. at Vineland, N. J., Sept. 6th. 
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wo dain io the Rhode felene Bees eee CRAP 
SHURTZ, Rev. Mr., leaves West Farmington 
Me., and returns to study at Bangor Me. ’ 
SLATER, 8., resigns at Smyrna, Mich, 
ae ioe’ sot Warenetere, invited to &t, 
STE Winsosk, Vee for Treat? COND Goes to 
THOMPSON, R. M., leaves Sheboygan, Mich. 
TYLER, A. H., withdraws his resignation at 
Moneon, Me. 
UPDIKE, 8. G., Pentralia, Mich., resigns, 
— M., Paris, Tex., goes to San José 


WILSON, G. H., ord. at Union ch., Nort 
Brookfield, Mass., Sept. 6th. pratt s 


LUTHERAN, 


HARROLD, 8r., inst. at Columbia City, Ind. 
HOFIUS, A., inst. at Cypress Top, Texas. 
HOYER, Cu., inst. at Petersburgh, Mich. 
JANZON, C. L., inst. at Mountville, Minn. 
~~ R. B., Cherryville, Pa., died Aug. 


KOEHLER, J., called to Galena, Ill. 

MENDE, M., inst. at St. Cloud, Minn. 

MUHLENBERG, F. A., president of Mublen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa., elected pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 

POHLMAN, L., inst. at Auburn, Ind. 

RAMELOW, H., inet. at Arlington Heights, Ill. 

SCHUG, F., inst. at Grant City, Iowa. 

STIEGMEIER, L., inst. at Dubuque, Iowa. 

VOLLMEYER, J., called to Milford, Il. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


DODD, T. J., B.D., elected professor of Hebrew 
and English Literature in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

GORDON, Jon A., is called to the Ninth 
— Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 


MALVERN, Jon, Free Will Baptist, late of 
Lansing, Mich., accepts call to New Market, 


at. 


WADDLE, J. M., United Presbyterian, Kirk- 
wood, IIl., resigns, 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 


SCUDDER, E. C.. and family arrived in New 
York from India September 4th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

CUNNINGHAM, D. A., D.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has gove to First ch., Wheeling, W Va 

DEWITT, Joun, will soon be inst. at Third ch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Du BOIS, R. P., New London, Pa. resigns. 

HALL, |. G., Kenton, has gone to Lima, O. 

JOHNSTONE, W. U., D.D., preached his 
twenty fifth anniversary discourse at Ken- 
sington ch., Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 3d. 

KENDALL, F.G., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
resigned, but the church dectines to 
accede. 

LEES, ANDREW, leaves Darby, Pa. 

LEMMON, R. J. P., goes to Sebastopol, Sonoma 
County, Cal. 

LONG, L. H., goes to Lebanon, O. 

MITCHELL, J. Y., goes to Lancaster, Pa. 

MURDOCK, 8., has gone to Vienna, W. Va. 

OSTRANDER, L. A., Dubuque, Iowa, called to 
Owego, N. Y 

—* I. N., accepts call to New Hartford, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


EGBERT, N. F., of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, New York City, goes to Grace 
Church Chapel, New York City. 

FULTON, Joun, D.D., goes to Christ ch., New 
York City, Sept. 24th. 

HINSDALE, R. G., D.D., of Racine College, 
Wis., is elected president of Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, N. 

HUNTINGTON, Enocg, died recently in Man- 
chester, Ct. 

PURUCKER, Gustav Ep., Suffern, N. Y., 
resigns. 

SAMS, J. J., Manchester, Va., goes to Christ 
ch., Richmond, Va. 

STEVENS, C. ELxIs, becomes assistant minister 
of Grace ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TREZEVANT, Rosert B., goes to St. Paul's 
ch., Batesville, Ark. 

WILMER, GeorcE T., Burton, Va., resigns, to 
accept chair of systematic theology in the 
University of Tennessee. 


UNIVERSALIST, 


COPELAND, W. E., Copeland, Vt., ordained 
recently. 

DE LONG, Wo. M., has returned to Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., still in poor health. 

DINSMORE, L. J., will shortly be ordained as 
pastor at Morrison, Ill 

DUTTON, C.H., invited to serve at Hamilton, 
Ohio, another year. 

GLEDHILL, J. 8., ord. at Kent, O., Aug. 27th. 

GRANT, E. M., Waterville, Me., accepts call 
to Portsmonth, N. H. 

HERSEY, Harvey, Watertown, N. Y., resigns. 
JEWELL, W. H., has entered the ministry 
again and is settled at Rochester, Vt. 
LAWRENCE, G. W., Janesville, has gone to 

Milwaukie, Wis. 

REXFORD, E. L., D.D., San Francisco, Cal., 
remains at Sinclearville, N. Y., attending 
on his invalid wife. 

SMITH, H. B., inst. at Stoughton, Mass., 
Sept. 5th. 

SPAFFORD, R. 8., Williamstown, Vt., ordained 
recently. 

SWEE iSBR, A. H., has been tendered offiee of 
chaplain of Second Battalion, Mass. V. 
Militia. 

THOMPSON, Txomas, South Strafford, Vt., 
erdained reeently. 
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Pebbles. 


Tue president of the Keokuk board of 
health is Dr. G. N. Seidlitz. The propriety of 
holding the office is quite aperient. 


....An educated hog at one of the watering 
places is said to be a good mathematician. No 
doubt it excels in a ‘‘ square root.” 





..-«“‘ Marriage is promotion,” says George 
Eliot. In the eyes of such a reasoner a man 
with his third wife would doubtless pass for a 
brigadier-general. 


...eMrs. Carr, of Quebec, hanged herself 
with her false hair last week. The coroner’s ver- 
dict was that the Carr was demolished by a mis- 
placed ‘‘ switch.” 


----‘*No man can do anything against his 
will,”? said a metaphysician. ‘‘Faith,’’ said 
Pat. “I had a brother who went to prison 
against his will. Faith he did.” 


.»-eA disciple of Ike Walton, who has just 
returned from a trip to the seashore, says he 
caught only one fish in seven days. That must 
have been a week fish, of course. 


..-eAn old bachelor having been laughed at 
by a party of pretty girls, toldthem: ‘ You are 
small potatoes !’? ‘*‘We may be small pota- 
toes,’’ said one of them; “‘but we are sweet 
ones.”’ 


a . Father wants to borrow 
your paper. He says he only wants to read it.”’ 
‘“Well, go back and ask your father to send 


me his supper. Tell him I only want to 
eat it.’’ 


+..-Of a picture of Moses in the bulrushes, 
where Miss Pharaoh seems to be “leaving him 
to be drowned,”’ the Philadelphia Bulletin wants 
to know “‘ whether it is a water-culler or a Nile 
painting.” 





....“'That’s our family tree,” said an Arkan- 
sas youth, as he pointed to a vigorous hem- 
lock, and added: ‘“‘ A good many of our folks 
have been hung on that tree, for borrerin’ hosses 
after dark.’’ 


....Forward and loquacious Youth: ‘By 
Jove, you know, upon my word, if I were to 
see a ghost, you know, I would be a chatter- 
ing idiot for the rest of my life.” Ingenuous 
Maiden: ‘‘ Haven’t you seen a ghost ?”” 


...sWhen you come to think of it, there is 
but very little difference between a postage 
stamp and a boy hanging on behind a cab. The 
first you have to lick to make it stay on, while 


the latter you have to lick to make him stay 
off.” 


...-In a suburban school a teacher gave out 
the word “ psalter’’ to a class in spelling. It 
was a ‘‘ poser”? to all till it reached the foot of 
the class, when a curly-headed little fellow 
spelt it correctly, and, on being asked to define 
it, shouted out: ‘‘ More salt !’’ 


....An Englishman was recently boasting to 
a Bostonian that they had a book in the British 
Museum which was once owned by Cicero. 
“Oh! that ain’t nothin’,” replied the Bus- 
tonian. ‘In the museumin our city we have 
got the lead-pencil that Noah used to check off 
the animals as they went into the ark.”’ 


....At a recent school examination the 
teacher was not a little surprised, on asking a 
little boy what the four seasons were, to re- 
eeive the reply: ‘‘Pepper, mustard, salt, and 
vinegar.” ‘Why, Johnny! how can you say 
so?’ expostulated the teacher. ‘’Cause my 
mother always seasons with them, anyhow!”’ 
replied the observant scholar. 


..».A very modest young lady, who wantei a 
pair of garters, addressed the shopman thus: 
“Tt is my desire to obtain a pair of circular 
elastic appendages, capable of being contracted 
or expanded by means of oscillating burnished 
steel appliances, that sparkle like particles of 
gold-leaf set with Alaska diamonds, and which 
are utilized for retaining in proper position the 
habiliment of the lower extremities, which in- 
nate delicacy forbids me to mention.” 


....A gentleman, dining with a friend one 
day, was struck. with the earnestness with 
which one of the little girls regarded him. He, 
therefore, took her upon his knee and began 
talking with her. ‘‘Please, sir,” said she, 
presently, “‘ tell me what’s in the house next 
to yours. I’d like to see it.” “Tell me, my 
little dear, why you wish to know?” “Be- 
cause, sir, 1 heard Mamma say that you were 
next door to a brute.”’ 


-..sAt the Middlesex Session just held the 
judge asked an Irish policeman, named O’Con- 
nell: “‘When did you last see your sister?” 
The policeman replied: ‘The last time I saw 
her, my lord, was about eight months ago, 
when she called at my house, andI was out.’ 
Here the court broke into a roar of laughter. 
The Judge: ‘Then you did not see her on 
that oecasion?’” The Irishman answered: 
“No, my lord. I wasn’t there,” at which 
everybody roared again. 








SAE 








Literature. 


The prompt mention in our last of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to'their pud- 
lishers for all volwmes recewed. The mierests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





DANIEL DERONDA.* 





Tue literary career of George Eliot has 
been a strange one. Her first book was not 
produced until she had reached the mature 
age of 37, and it appeared anonymously, 
making its author famous by force of sheer 
ability and excellence. Not, however, un- 
til the appearance of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” two 
years after ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life” was 
issued, did the public get any knowledge of 
the writer who had so pleased them. This 
novel won an instant and permanent suc- 
cess, and each subsequent work of the 
author’s has been compelled to do no more 
than hold an equally high place. ‘‘ Middle- 
march,” however, unquestionably attracted 
far wider attention than had been bestowed 
upon any of its predecessors, and Daniel 
Deronda has really been, for America and 
England the ‘literary event” of the year. 
In its publication in successive volumes in 
England and in Harper’s Magazine here it 
has been subjected to the constant criticism, 
of the most thoughtful of readers; and few 
works of fiction—none since the days of 
Thackeray and Dickens—have been more 
talked about or more enthusiastically ad- 
mired. 

And certainly Daniel Deronda is a re- 
markable book. George Eliot’s strong 
point is not so much in that ‘masterly de- 
lineation of character” or ‘‘subtle unfold- 
ing of plot” of which hack writers are wont 
to prate asin the way in which her men 
and women grow under the reader’s eyes, 
in the progress of the story. She describes 
p!aces and persons very well, to begin with, 
and she lightens or darkens her pages with 
humor or pathos at her will; but she pleases 
by little hidden touches which speak silent- 
ly of the growth of a mind or a passion, by 
what she suggests as well as by what she 
says. Thisis what we expect in a good 
drama and get in Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
and Ben Jonson, and this is the thing that 
leads many to compare ge Eliot with 
pretty much all the sts of ancient 
and modern times. But she is a novelist, 
and nothing but a teller of prose tales (in 
verse all her genius does not save her from 
mediocrity and failure); and by the stand- 
ards of fiction she must alone be judged. 
By them we find that she constructs a good 
plot, peoples her canvas with thoroughly 
well-drawn characters, and mirrors many a 
thing in life, great and small, with a skill to 
which some of the masters of fiction have 
beens trangers. 

The interest of this novel surrounds 
Daniel Deronda, the hero, and Gwendolen 
Harleth, the heroine. Everything else is 
subsidiary. Deronda is a Jew, and the un- 
folding of his career until he embarks upon 
a whimsical but desperately earnest relig- 
ious mission is the keynote of the work. To 
picture a Jew rightly seems to have been 
George Eliot’s intent, rather than to depict 
tbe sin and remorse of a woman. We hesi- 
tate to say that she has not completely suc- 
ceeded, for here is ourneighbor, The Jewish 
Messenger, hailing the picture with raptur- 
ous delight, and exclaiming: ‘‘It isa re- 
markable fact that a mere novel, a series of 
chapters relating the doings and feelings of 
fictitious character, is likely to shed more 
light upon Judaism and Jewish life than 


‘the combined efforts of historians, poets, 


dramatists, orators, and philanthropists. 
To Mrs. Lewes the Jews are specially in- 
debted for the noble illustrations of Judaism 
that her latest novel has furnished; a debt 
which cannot be overestimated, when we 
carefully consider the strange ignorance that 
yet prevails in the world at large in refer- 
ence to the true position of our people.” 
But, to our mind, George Eliot photographs 
a Jew, where such lesser writers, even, 
as the author of ‘‘ Charles Auchester” and 
Charlotte Elizabeth painted him to the life 
in true and sympathetic colors. That 
Deronda’s race is willing to accept him as 
a prototype surprises us. He is more than 
an average Jew, as he is more than an aver- 
age man; but surely the greatness and 


*DANIEL DERONDA. By GEORGE ELIOT. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 1816. 


sweetness and strength of the Hebrew char- 
acter is not illustrated by thisperson. Thus 
Gwendolen, whose relations with Daniel 
seem rather forced, pleases us better. George 
Eliot cannot fail in describing a woman’s 
ways and a woman’s heart, and this new 
character must go beside Dinah and Doro- 
thea in point of strength. 

As regards wonderful melody of style, 
this novel is superior, we think, to any of 
its predecessors. And it leaves upon the 
mind something of the strange, vague, but 
all too real fascination of ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner.” Some pages one reads with 
bated breath and finishes with a long sigh. 
We are in the presence of a master, and it 
would be a shame not to be enthusiastic, as 
she strikes with unerring touch the chords 
of the human heart. But there are masters 
and masters. The wilder critics of to-day 
have exhausted their vocabulary of praise, 
and now have nothing to do, even with a 
Walt Whitman or an Alexander Smith, save 
to set some contemporary piece ef clever- 
ness or genius alongside Homer and Shake- 
speare. We fear that these injudicious per- 
sons are mortgaging George Eliot’s future. 
She is really great; but so were Thackeray 
and Scott, and even with such lesser lights 
she cannot stand on equal terms. Thus it 
is possible that fifty years hence her won- 
derful ‘‘ Scenes from Clerical Life” will be 
her passport to fame. 





...-The completion of Dr. Edward A. Free- 
man’s History of the Norman Conquest of En- 
gland, the fifth and coneluding volume of which 
has just been issued, in a revised American edi- 
tion, by Macmillan & Co., is an event of liter- 
ary and historical importance. The work is 
the author’s principal undertaking. It has cost 
him ten years’ work, and it is not likely that he 
will surpass it by subsequent efforts. Dr. Free- 
man and Professor William Stubbs are the fore- 
most leaders of the critical school of historians, 
and in his preface the author pays Professor 
Stubbs the very high compliment of calling his 
“Constitutional History of England” the 
“greatest monument of English historical 
scholarship.’’ But Dr. Freeman is likely al- 
ways to be the more popular writer. He treats 
in the present work of what is, perhaps, the 
most romantic and the most important period 
in the history of England. What he knows he 
says plainly ; and on vexed questions he throws 
all the light the most patient investigation can 
afford. This volume, in common with its pre- 
decessors, is both historically accurate and 
pleasing from a hterary point of view. Few 
historians have a more brilliant descriptive 
style than Dr. Freeman, and few have written 
with the philosophy of history so constantly in 
mind. The period of the Conquest was all- 
important in shaping modern society and insti- 
tutions, and it is fortunate that it has received 
this full exposition. The completed work oc- 
cupies a field—at least, in the English language 
—wholly its own; and it is indispensable to 
public libraries and to the student.of history. 
It must remain standard. 


....dust how much good is done by manuals 
of etiquette, complete letter-writers, et id omne 
genus, we do not know; but they certainly are 
not devoid of didactic power. Most of us 
know that it is not customary to indulge in 
Japanese knife-swallowing or to quench our 
thirst from finger-bowls; but what is custom- 
ary in one social grade is tabooed in another, 
80 that it is convenient to know, when we rise 
in the world or “go into society,” just what 
we are expected to do. Thus in a certain 
saloon in this city is hung this suggestive 
legend: ‘Gentlemen are requested not to 
smoke while dancing with the ladies.’? Seri- 
ously, though, we do not agree with those who 
say that a man who needs advice concerning 
his deportment can never profit by the advice 
he gets, for social laws are a code and must be 
mastered somehow or other. As good a body 
of suggestions concerning etiquette and dress 
as we have lately seen is Our Behavior (J. M. 
Stoddart & Co.), by Mrs. E. B. Duffey, On the 
whole, it is sound and sensible, free from 
pedantry or snobbishness, and likely to prove a 
really useful manual to many persons. The 
chapter on the etiquette of love-making is as 
weak as any ; but then it is not easy to steal a 
kiss by machinery or to propose in accordance 
with Hardee’s Tactics. Mrs. Duffey frankly 
admits, in fact, that “it is impossible to lay 
down any rules in regard to proposals of mar- 
riage.’? a 


....The World’s Sages, Infidels, and Thinkers, 
written and published by D. M. Bennett, of 
this city, would be a more saddening book than 
itis were it not quite so amusing. Mr. Ben- 
nett is a man who, having been everything 
froma Shaker to a patent-medicine vender, 
has finally become a violent unbeliever and the 





editor of a rather obscure publication, devoted 


to the spread of his own peculiar views. The 
present volume is a stout 12mo of more than a 
thousand pages, and contains short biog- 
raphies of a long list of heathens and med- 
erns who were, are, might have been, or are 
supposed by Mr, Bennett to be skeptics and 
infidels. The personages are great, small, 
known, and obscure. Jesus Christ is, of 
course, one, although Mr. Bennett regards his 
intellect as superiorto his courage. Virgil 
and Wendell Phillips, George Washington and 
Susan B. Anthony, Abraham Lincoln and A. 
J. Davis are half a dozen of the rest. For his 
facts Mr. Bennett has relied on the more easily 
accessible cyclopxdias, etc. His philosophy he 
has evolved from his inner consciousness. The 
book will be harmful to none save persons of 
the most moderate intellectual acquirements. 
The author closes it with an elaborate biog- 
raphy of himself, from which we infer that his 
financial success to date has not been grat- 
ifying. 


«++. We have received from the New England 
Historic, Genealogical Society, whose home is 
at 18 Somerset St., Boston, the last three num- 
bers—for January, April, and July, 1876—of The 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
This quarterly is now quite venerable, the 
present being its twenty-eighth year. It occu- 
pies a field peculiarly its own, and to persons 
interested in genealogy and family records it is 
really indispensable. So widely do-New En- 
gland family trees branch over the rest of the 
country that the field of the periodical is by no 
means a limited or local one. We do not re 
member to have seen three numbers more in- 
teresting than those before us, especially that 
for July. ‘‘The design of the work,” say the 
editors, ‘‘ is to gather up and place in a perma- 
nent form the scattered and decaying records of 
the domestic, civil, literary, religious, and po- 
litical life of the people of the United States, 
and particularly of New England ; to rescue 
from oblivion the illustrious deeds and virtues 
of our ancestors; to perpetuate their honored 
names ; and to trace out and preserve the gen- 
ealogy and pedigree of their families.” And 
that design it admirably fulfills. The present 
editor is John Ward Dean, A.M. 


«s..Our Children (Nelson & Phillips) is by 
Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, president of Emory 
College, Georgia, and a leading divine of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. Dr. 
Haygood has twice been the Sunday-school 
secretary of his denomination, and the 
editor of the books and periodicals issued 
under its sanction. This book is for 
parents, rather than children. Written in a 
spirit of earnestness and with the desire to 
bring solemn truths home, it will furnish use- 
ful suggestions to devout fathers and mothers. 
Its literary merits are respectable; and, al- 
though some expressions seemingly skim, un- 
consciously enough, on the verge of cant, the 
reader should accept objectionable expressions 
in the sense in which they were meant to be 
used. 


....Pott, Young &Co. publish The Child Sam™ 
uel, a new volume by Dr. Edward Meyrick Goul- 
burn. It is a commentary, in the Dean’s own 
plain and practical style, on the childhood of 
Samuel. Slightly more adult in tone, so to 
speak, than his ‘‘Gospel of the Childhood,” it 
is yet quite within the understanding of chil- 
dren. Itis written in limpid English and, of 
course, unites common sense with the most de- 
vout spirit. A man so earnest, sincere, wise, 
and pious as Dr. Goulburn exerts a great ben- 
eficial influence on the minds of young persons, 
as well as old ; and this book, rightly read, will 
benefit any child, whether still possessing inno- 
cence or striving ¢o attain virtue. —~ 


....Men may come and men may go, but 
Olark’s Foreign Theological Library, like Ten- 
nyson’s brook, goes on forever. Itis a gratify 
ing thing that there exists a house so stable as 
to beable to devote itself specially to the pub- 
lication of solid and elaborate theological 
works. The Foreign Theological Library alone 
has reached the fiftieth volume of its fourth 
series. The last two issues are the volumes on 
Ezkvl of Keil and Delitsch’s profound and 
orthodox commentary on the Old Testament; 
translated by Rev. James Martin. Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong promptly supply the 
volumes in this country. 


....d. W. Bouton, who is showing a consid- 
erable devotion to works on remote or recon- 
dite subjects of an antiquarian or religious 
character, Christian or otherwise, has just 
brought out a new edition, well edited and 
furnished with an index and copious notes, of 
Richard Payne Knight’s Symbolical Language of 
Ancient Art and Mythology. Kuight was a man 
of wealth, a raging infidel, a pseudo-poet, an 
enthusiast over coins, and an archeologist who 
was industrious rather than great and who 
adopted conclusions with undue haste. Never- 
theless, this book has some interest and value 
to persons who do not follow Mr. Knight too 
‘closely. 





...-T. Whittaker issues in this country 





12 
Hn rth utier cece et nicer 
Francis Jacox’s last book, Scripture Proverbs 
Wiustrated, Annotated, and Applied. It is rather 
larger t:-an most of the author’s books and is 
writ: en in the true and individual Jacoxian style. 
Te Mr. Jacox belongs the power of being uni- 
formly agreeable and instractive, without be- 
ing didactic or suggestive either. This enter- 
taining volume illustrates by a host of anec- 
dotes and allusions many familiar biblical 
Dassages. It is printed from the handsome 

Boglich plates. 

...»The Golden State and its Resources (San 
Francisco: Bacon & Co.), although issued in 
1874, has just come to our table. Its author is 
Mr. John J. Powell. It does not possess high 
merit as a conttibution to literature ; but it 
puts into a single, inexpensive volume a large 
body of useful facts relating to the growth and 
present condition of California. 

...sSnowed Up ; or, The Sportsman's Club in 
the Monntains (Porter & Coates), by Harry 
Castlemon, is a fairly well-written story, for 
boys, of out-door life. It is rather too inti- 
mately connected, in story and spirit, with 
preceding and sucteeding volumes of the 
‘Frank Nelson Series’’ to be thoroughly sat- 
isfactory to its young readers. 

.--Mr. J. K. Gibson, a resident of Michigan, 
visited England, in 1878, and has thought it ad- 
visable to issue, from the Vassar (Mich.) Pioneer 
printing establishment, athin volume of Pastime 
Jottings. It has a degree of literary merit quite 
up to the average American’s unpublished 
morocco diary, and will doubtless afford pleas- 
ure to the author’s friends. 

....Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s gubernato- 
rial caodidacy does not affect the regular ap- 
pearance of the prodigiously voluminous Me- 
moirs of John Quincy Adams (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.), the eleventh volume of which has just ap- 
peared. It is devoted to the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth Congresses and seems to us 
more interesting than any of its predecessors. 


«.eThe September number of The Interna- 
tional Review contains several articles of weight 
and timeliness, such as Thomas Brassey’s dis- 
eussion of ‘‘The English Labor Question”’’; 
“The Grange and the Potter Law’’; ‘‘Sultan 
Abdul-Aziz and the Fate of Turkey”’; and a 
brief estimate of Macaulay by Edward A. 
Freeman. 


..-Schools and Masters of Painting (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.), by A. G. Radcliffe, is a volume 
containing a large amount of valuabie popular 
information on art, conveniently arranged. 
Writ*enin a fluent style, it avoids superficiality 
andinaccuracy. It is accompanied by wood- 
¢ut copies of celebrated penne. 














NOTES. 


Mr. W. E. H. Leckv is writing a history of 
social life of the eighteenth century. 





Tennyson's ‘‘ Enoch Arden” and others of bie 
poems bave been translated into Italian by 
Signor Carlo Faccioll. 

Scribner's Monthly promi e« a new ererial story 
by Dr. Hollaud. The name is ‘Nicholas Min- 
tarn.” 

A new juvenile by Horatio Alger, Jr., called 
“Shifting for Hiveself,” will be published by 
Mr. Loring in October. 


Mr. 8. B. Ravgles is preparing a “‘ History 
of Gold and Silver in Civilized Countries,’ 
down to July 4th, 1876. 


A descriptive volume on “College Life at 
Harvard.’’ by a recent graduate, is to be pub- 
liched shortly by Lockwuod, Brooks & Co. 


Scribner's Monthly annour cee a Feries of illus- 
trated sketches of foreign travel by Gen. George 
B. McClellan, to begin early ig the new volume. 


Mr. John Lothrop Motley is at present the 
guest of the Queen of the Netherlands, at the 
palace called ‘‘ The cont in the Woods,’’ near 
the Hague. 

Alexander H. Stephens occupies the larger 
part of his time in writing an article on Ameri- 
ean history for the forthcoming volume ef 
Johnson’s Encyclopxdia. 


The managers of the ‘‘ New Shakespeare So- 
eiety”’ have arranged with the proprietors of 
The Graphic (London) for the printing in that 
journal of their map of ‘“ Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don.”’ 

The Comte de Paris has become a member of 
the Southern Historical Society of Richmond, 
Va., and has been elected an honorary member 
ef the Pennsylvania Historical Society—two 
deserved honors. 


Mrs. Leonowens’s ‘Life and Travel in 
India’’ will soon be ready at Messrs. Coates’s. 
It will contain 30 illustrations of sights and 
scenes in India and aims to give a true picture 
ef life in that country. 


Miss Harriet W. Preston’s studies in early 
French literature will be put into a volume, to 
be published by Roberts Brothers, during the 
fall, under the title of “Troubadours and 
Trouveres, New and Old.” 





. THE INDEPENDENT! 





The final part of A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Cen- 
tenpial History will be devoted to the Centen- 
pial Exhibition. It will be fully illustrated, 
and will be published for sale separately as a 
memorial of the Exhibition. 


The third volume of Dean 8tanley’s “ Lec- 
tures op the History of the Jewish Church” 
will be published at once by the Scribners. It 
completes the work, covering the period from 
the Babylonian captivity to the birth of Christ. 


Miss Martineau’s biography will be com- 
pleted by an American lady, Mrs. Maria Weston 
Chapman, of Weymouth, Mass., who furnisbes 
the conclusion of the book to English as well 
as to American readers. She was one of the 
leading women of the original anti-slavery 
movement here, and since Miss Martineau’s 
visit to this country had kept up a close in- 
timacy with her. 


The corresponding secretary of the Theosoph- 
ical Society has written an important work 
upon the science and religion of the ancients, 
which is announced to appear this fall. It is 
said to review our present-day achievements 
with great show of scholarship and with what 
will certainly be regarded as audaucity. The 
author is especially severe upon the Spiritual- 
ists, Positivists, and Catholics. 


Joseph H. Coates & Co. have in press 
“Essays in Literary Criticism,’’ by Richard 
Holt Hutton, the editor of The Spectator. The 
essays are upon the character and writings of 
Goethe, Hawthorne, Wordsworth, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, George Eliot, and Matthew Arnold. 
To Mr. Hutton’s literary talent is largely due 
the success of his journal, and he is described 
by Dr. Appleton, the editor of The Academy, as 
“the ablest man in England in his own field.” 


Henry Holt & Co. propose to substitute in 
the forthcoming new American edition of E. 
A. Freeman’s ‘General Sketch of History,’’ 
introducing his ‘‘Historical Course for 
Schools,’’a new series of maps for the con- 
fuced plans printed in the English. The maps 
themselves needed the enlargement and color- 
ing which. they will have in the new issue. 
Thirty-two pages of chronological tables and 
sixty-four of indexing will add to the value of 
the book. 


The Rev. Henry M. Field, who lately re- 
turned from his circumnavigation of the world, 
in excellent health and spirits, is about to 
bring out in book form, through Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., the very interesting series of let- 
ters he has sent to his paper, The Hvangelist, 
during his absence. The first series will shortly 
appear, with the attractive title of ‘“‘From the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn.’’ Dr. 
Field will also during the winter deliver lectures 
on Java and the Himalaya Mountains. 


Prosper Mérimée played the Chatterton game 
once. He published, some fifty yeara ago, a 
volume of Servian songs, of whose authznticity 
only Goethe expressed doubts, In a second 
edition Mérimée confessed that these lyrics, 
which he had entitled ‘‘La Gusia,’’ were his 
own invention, as al-o was a Servian bard, who 
was supposed to have recited them. The 
French author had intended to visit Servia to 
study iis poetry ; but be had no money, and to 
get it he wrote such ballads ax he was sure mu-t 
besungthere. Having succeeded in his object, 
he vever undertook the journey. 


A writer who has had access to new sources 
of information says that Charlotte Bronte 
when in her nineteenth year ‘‘ was by no means 
the unattractive person she has been repre- 
sented as being. There is a little caricature 
sketched by herself lying before me as I write 
In it all the more awkward of her physical 
points are ingeniously exaggerated. Toe prom- 
inent forehead bulges out in an aggressive man- 
ner, suggestive of hydrocephalus; the nose, 
‘tip-tilted like the petal of a flower,’ and the 
mouth are made unnecessarily large ; while the 
little figure is clumsy and ungainly. But, though 
she could never pretend to beauty, she had re- 
deeming features—her eyes, hair, and massive 
forehead all being attractive points.” 


Robert Carter & Brothers have nearly ready 
the seventh volume of “‘ D’Aubigne’s History of 
the Reformation in the Time of Calvin.” This 
volume treats of the Reformation in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, 
and the Netherlands, It is marked by authen- 
ticity of information, a picturesque vivacity of 
narration, and breadth of view. The same 
house has nearly ready a little volume by Dr. 
William Patton, of New Haven, entitled ‘‘The 
Judgment of Jerusalem,” predicted in Scripture 
and fulfilled in history. A book for young and 
old. Dr. Patton gives an account of the city 
itself, of the Temple, of the prediction concern- 
ing its overthrow, the causes of the war, the 
sufferings of the Jews, and the capture and de- 
struction of the city. The Carters have also in 
preparation a volume of original discourses by 
Samuel 8. Mitchell, D.D., of Washington, en- 
titled “‘ The True Man, and other Practical Ser- 
mons.’”’ Also two volumes for young people 
by the sisters Joanna and Julia Mathews. The 


story by the first is entitled “‘ The Broken Mallet 
and the Pigeon Eggs,’’ and the one by the 
second “ Uncle Joe’s Thanksgiving.” 


James R. Osgood & Co. have issued their 
usual programme of new books for the fall; 
and, of course, it includes many valuable and 
beautiful works. This month the “ Little 
Classics’ editions of Hawthorne and Emerson 
will be completed, and also the Library Haw- 
thorne. That favorite anthology, the “ Hymns 
of the Ages,’’ will be more cheaply issued, and 
Browning’s “‘ Pachiarotto’’ will appear about 
the firstof the month. October volumes will 
be “‘In the Levant,” by Charles Dudley War- 
ner; “‘Dottings Around the Circle,” by Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis’ ; a new illustrated Longfel- 
low; and five sumptuous heliotype volumes— 
‘“‘Gems of the Dresden Gallery,” ‘“‘Gems of 
the Gray Collection,’ ‘The Titian Gallery,” 
“Gallery of Famous Artists,’ and ‘Gallery of 
Famous Beauties.’’ Longfellow’s ‘‘ Skeleton in 
Armor,’’ with pictures by Miss Hallock, will be 
the gift-book of the year. In November will 
appear Miss Martineau’s biography; Howells’s 
‘Private Theatricals’’; ‘‘The Life and Works 
of Raphael,” by C. C. Perkins; and the con- 
cluding volume of Vice-President Wilson’s 
“Rise and Fall of the Slave Power.” 





Says The Fall Mall Gazette of Kit North, 
apropos of arecent abridgment of the ‘‘ Noctes”’: 
“There is perhaps no modern author whose 
writings will more readily admit of curtailment 
than Professor Wilson’s. His stream of talk 
flowed on unceasingly ; words poured from his 
pen with an amazing rapidity ; and his copious 
style, while well fitted for a magazine, becomes 
wearisome in a volume. Wilson was a strong 
man, intellectually, as well as physically, and 
we can bear with much that is superfluous in 
his writings for the sake of the healthy humor, 
the manly sense, and the generous appreciation 
of sound literary work which give vitality to 
his essays. It is strange that such a man could 
sometimes write with mawkish sentimentality, 
as in the ‘Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ 
and that, with his knowledge of all that is finest 
and purest in literature, he never attempted to 
prane the rank luxuriance of his style. The 
‘Noctes Ambrosia: #’ is Christopher North’s 
best work, and there is originality enough in 
these celebrated papers to secure for them, in 
all probaoility, a lovg lease of literary life. At 
the same time, there is much in the es-ays that 
belonged to the time, the interest of which has 
already passed away.”’ 


All the arrangements are made for the Na- 
tional Linrary Conference at Philadelphia next 
mooth (Oct. 4th, 5th, and 6th). Its expected 
that about ever: ic library in the country 
will be veproseltty its librarians, avd tne 
libraries of the Domt:ion of Canada and of 
England will also be represented. Delegates 
from several English libraries have been desig- 
vated and are vow on their way hither. The 
Governme:tal Department of Edneation bas 
taken a decided iutere+t in the matter. and Com- 
missioner Eaton will be present and read a 
paper. Subjects bearing oc questions of inter 
est will be presented by the prominent libra- 
rians of the Union and discussions upon the 
themes presented will follow. The new Ridge- 
way Building, costing about a million dollars, 
to be used by the Library Company of Philadel- 
ph’a, is to be visited and formally opened. The 
sessions of the Conference are to be held at the 
Pennsylvania His'orical Society's rooms, at 
which an entertainment is to be tendered to the 
members of the Conterence by the Library 
Company. Among those who will read papers 
and take part in the ‘tliscussions are Mr. Spof- 
ford, of the National Library, Washington ; Mr. 
Winsor, of the Boston Public Library ; Mr. Cut- 
ter, of the Athe:wum ; Mr. Poole, of Chicago; 
and Professor Packard, of Bowdoin College. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. Lon 
fellow. Vol. I—England. oe 18mo, pp. xxii, 
250. Boston: James R. Osgoud & Co $ 

The Poetical Works of James Kussell Lowell. 
(Household Biition.) 12mo, pp. ix, 406. Th 

me 


English Traits. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
New =. revised.) Sq. 18mo, pp. 236. 
MONG: Soko oovss ven nares seeuctmesens oteee 150 

Bresy-teg Topien: a book of briefs. By J. G. 

Holland 12mo, pp. ix, 391. New York 
Scribner, Armstrong &Co... 

The First Two Stnerte and the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. By Samu*l Rawson Gardiner. With 
mere Ug memory a History.) mee. pp. xxili, 


—- of ote lite and Poenanorany of Ruther- 
ord B. Hayes. By William D. Howells. ii- 
iammes. a Pp. vi, 195, 31. New York: 
Ey Cnc cir ences sencces.:<. c0ccaees 1 00 
German Classics wy American Students. Vol. 
Ili—Selections from_ Gov in % Prose. 
12mo, pp. 19. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
re ert a 100 
~~ About Labor. hy Sy Larned. 12mo, 
p. 162. New York: A ma ee 1580 
Representative Names in_the Bevan’ y of En- 
giish Literature. By. H.H. Morgan, (Ncw 
edition.) Svo, pp. 47. The same.............. 160 
My Own Child. Apovel. By Florence Marryat. 
(Library of Choice Novels.) 8vo, paper, pp. 
eas asl ce 0% 
Philip Van fe ee By Henry Taylor. (New 
edit ion.) =* hwy mo» PP- 456. Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lappinoots & OO... ... ..ccccsccccccsees 
Hawthorn sthedoin By “Emily Thornton 
{partes (Bmily ‘Hawthome). Lge pp.-x, 165. 
OEE eS  cencthedss |. Z5ssee dodeus. cov Wats 


The Golden State ‘and its Resources. By John 
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NEW PUBLICA1'ONS 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting vrices and editions address LOCK WOOD, 
&CO Boston, M hi 


ston, . 
PY: Books carefully forwarded pos 
advertised — Send for Catalogue of our own 
publ cations. 


POPULAR AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
(Published by arrang-ment with the Author.) 
A THIRD SHRIES OF 


Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Church, 


FROM THE CAPTIVITY TO THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. 


By A. P. STANLEY, D. D., Dean of Westminster 
TAbrary Edition. 1vol., 8vo. Cloth, with Maps, $4. 








In this (the third and last series of Lectures on the 
Jewish Church) Dean Stanley covers the period from 
the beginning of the Babylonian Captivity to the 
birth of Christ. The events here described are 
among the most important in the history of the Jew- 
ish Church; and Dean Stanley,in narrating them, 
displays all that wealth of scholarship combined 
with vivid eloquence of style which have made these 
Lectures among the most notable contributions to 
biblical literature. 


ANEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE SELECT WORKS 
OF 


DR. HORACE BUSHNELL. 


First Volume Now Ready. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


One vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. HOLLAND. 
Every-Day Topics. 


A BOOK OF BRIEFS. 

By Dr. J.G HOLLAND. Anthor of “ Bitter 
Sweet’? “Kath-ina,” ‘Story of 
Sevenoaks,’’ etc.. etc. 

One vol, i%mo. O'oth, $1.75. 





A NEW BOOK FOR GROWN FOLKS, 
BY THE AU1HOR OF “ HANS BRINKER.” 


THEOPHILUS AND OTHERS. 


By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodze, the editor of St. Nich- 
olas,etc. Onevol.,12mo. $1.50. 
A DELIGH FUL BOOK. 


[Authorized Edition, printed from the duplicate plates 
of the complete English Edition.) 


Menoir of Norman Mcleod D. D. 


By his brother, Rev Donald McLeod. with steel por- 
trait and illustrations. 2vols.,8vo. C’oth. $4.50. 





*,* The above boots for sale by al! booksellers. Sent 
prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishrs, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., 


748 and 745 Broadwav, New York. 


SMITH’S PROBATE LAW. 
THIRD HDITION. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo, sheep, $2 50. 

Since the publication of the provious editions of 
this work many chinges have been made in probate 
law by lecislative enactment, and te general princi- 
ples which govern proceedings in the probate courts 
have been considered in cares decided in the apel- 
late courts of thisand ot'er states. tn preparing this 
(the third) edition, the changes made in tha statutes 
and the recent judicial decisions have been cited 
and every care has been taken to make the work com- 
plete. 

Mailed to any a” dress on receipt of price. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
No. 254 Wa hington St., Boston. 


** Near to Nature’s Heart” 
is the title of the new story by 
E. P. Roe, author of ** Open- 
ingaChestnu’ Burr,” “From 
Jest to Earnest,’’ ete., which 
Dodd, Mead & Co., will pub- 
lish next week in a handsome 
12mo volume. Price $1.75. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
invite attention to their 
NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE. 
Free to Teachers Others, 10 cents. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY. 


Ceptontn of September Namber.—-The Century 
i (J M.); Provi: ce of the State as an Educator; 
Details in rps Work ; The bg aches Rs — 











aa “ia. pore: No free. $1 per annum. an 
111 and 113 William st. P 
Publishers’ Address { or 113.and 115 State st., Chicago 





. A Diustraved Journal of Scie 
ees... TRGNLLAN & CO., Publishers 
2 Asto r Pinos. New Yor 


ETTE. ALPIN’S wate 
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The Hndependent. 


“LET US COME BOLDLY TO THE 
THRONE OF GRACE.” 


BY H, D. HOLT, M.D. 





Go to Him with all your needs. 

No believer vainly pleads 

Who before the Saviour’s throne 
Makes his want and weakness know. 
Waiting on His mercy-seat, 

Jesus loves His saints to meet, 
Loves to. see them drawing nigh, 
Loves to hear their earnest cry. 


Ere your trembling lips can speak, 
Jesus knows the boon you seek, 
Knows the burden you would bear 
In your yet unuttered prayer. 

Tis His Spirit that has wrought 

In your mind the suppliant thought; 
*Tis His Spirit in your breast 

Forms and orders each request. 


If you love the place of prayer, 
More He loves to meet you there ; 
If you love to seek His face, 
More He loves to shed His grace ; 
If you long His truth to know, 
More He loves His truth to show; 
Gifts that you would fain receive, 
Readier far is He to give. 


Never shrink and never fear, 
Humbly, boldly persevere: 

“ Always pray and never faint’’ 
Is His word to every saint. 
Trust the word that cannot fail, 
Urge the plea that must prevail, 
And you joyfully shall prove 
All His boundless wealth of love. 

JERSEY City, N. J. 








HARD WORK FOR HARD TIMES. 


[AN ADDRESS AT THE AGRICULTURAL FAIR AT 
WooDsTock, CONN., SEPT. 14TH, 1876.] 





BY HENRY C, BOWEN. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen:— 
Never, perhaps, in the history of this coun- 
try has the complaint of hard times been 
so universal among all the people as now. 
Business of every kind is dull. Our farm- 
ers, our mechanics, our manufacturers, 
our merchants, and our bankers and cap- 
italists alike complain. We have hard 
times in the city and in ‘the country, at the 
East and at the West, at the North and at 
the South. Are weasanation poor? No: 
we never were richer, stronger, or more 
independent than now. Is money scarce? 
No; our bank-vaults are overflowing with 
capital—lying idle in piles of millions upon 
millions. Never since the Declaration of 
our Independence, one hundred years ago, 
has money been so plenty or so cheap as 
now. Is food scarce? No; our harvests 
have been abundant, our granaries are 
packed full, and all, rich and poor, may 
buy their’ bread and their meat at reason- 
able prices. Does sickness prevail? No; 
it was never healthier, the country over, 
than now. The doctors, like others, join in 
the cry of hard times. Are we at war with 
other nations? No; we are at peace with 
all and have good-will to all, of every 
clime and hue. Are we in deep political 
troubles? No; we have settled the slavery 
question and a thousand other questions, 
and have hardly excitement enough among 
us to keep our politicians from spoiling. 
Is our government respected and our laws 
obeyed? To both questions we must give 
an affirmative answer. What, then, is the 
matter? Why, this bright centennial year, 
is not everything ablaze with business, 
activity, and commercial prosperity? Why 
are not our manufactories running their 
wheels and their machinery night and day? 
Why are our merchants complaining of 
dull sales and no profits above their heavy 
expenses? Why cannot our farmers 
get a dollar a bushel for eorn, seven- 
ty-five cents for oats, and war prices for 
beef and pork, butter and cheese? Why 
are our bankers compelled-to loan their 
money at only two or three per eent. in- 
terest per annum. Why this disturbance, 
all this stagnation of trade and these gen- 
eral complaints? Where are the wise men 
to apswer and solve all these grave ques- 
tions? Nowhere. Certainly they are not 
in any state legislature, nor in Congress, nor 
at the bar, nor on the bench, nor in our 
colleges, nor in the pulpit, nor even on: the 
political platform. 
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You can hardly find any two men who 
will agree as to the real cause of all our 
troubles; and you will be disappointed, Mr. 
President, ladies, and gentlemen, if you 
expect me to enlighten you much on that 
subject. But it is always in order for a 
Yankee to ask questions, and will you 
please indulge me a few moments? Have we 
not,-as a nation and as individuals, been 
spending too much money? Have we not 
been too extravagant, too indulgent, too 
reckless in all our expenditures? Have we 
not run too fast in the race for wealth, and 
have we not sought it in other than the 
old-fashioned methods? Is it not the cus- 
tom now for boys to quit the farm and 
the workshop, to seek places where they 
believe large fortunes can be made with 
little labor? While the cost of living is 
constantly increasing, is not the disposition 
to work constantly decreasing? I have no 
figures to guide me nor books to consult 
for information; but I venture the opinion 
that not more than one-third of the entire 
population of the country is to-day earning 
its daily bread. This statement may startle 
you; but let us look at the matter. Let us 
make the calculation, and see how many 
actual workers we have among our forty- 
five millions of people. In obtaining the 
facts, we must make the following allow- 
ances: 1st. We must deduct all children 
under fifteen years of age. This I believe 
to bea fair average estimate, although many 
children under fifteen earn their living. 
2d. We must deduct all the sick, the infirm, 
and aged. 3d. We must make a liberal al- 
lowance’ for the vast army of idlers which 
throng our cities and large towns; for the 
lazy tramps and vagabonds which infest 
almost every village; and for the vicious 
of all ages and of both sexes, who, as a rule, 
seldom work. 4th. We must not forget to 


are year by year rapidly increasing in 
numbers. And here let me say that 
rich people who are idlers are idlers 
of the worst sort. They set a very bad 
example. They are generally the lead- 
ers of fashion, and by their idleness, 
self-indulgence, and extravagance they 
teach idleness, self-indulgence, extrava- 
gance to the whole population. Asa rule, 
also, the families of the rich live mostly in 
idleness. They may earn some money, but 
they spend each year vastly more. 

I will not be so ungallant as to assail the 
ladies. No. It might provoke a thunder- 
storm about my ears. But let me ask you, 
Mr. President, how many persons on these 
grounds to-day over fifty years of age can 
say: My mother did not earn her living. 
Scarcely one, sir, and speak the truth. The 
women of that day worked as few do now. 
Their pathway was lighted by the stars in 
the morning, and at night their busy fingers 
were either knitting or sewing for their 
boys. (The girls did their own sewing and 
knitting.) They made work honorable. 
They worked in the kitchen, at the loom, 
and at the spinning-wheel, and most of 
them were dressed in the very garments 
which their own skillful hands had made, 
And somehow they managed to get along 
without a French dressmaker. How is it 
now? Well, most women—pardon me, 
sir—most ladies, toil not, neither do they 
spin, and yet Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. 

Think for one moment of the thousands 
of young men, the children of rich parents, 
who spend a great portion of their lives in 
idleness, and who by this their bad example 
and their vices are corrupting their associ- 
ates, teaching them to despise honest toil 
and also to despise the honest young men 
who do toil. These sons of rich men, these 
fashionable exquisite idlers, are swarming 
in all our cities and at all our watering 
places. They teach their fellows to drink, 
to smoke, to gamble, to ride fast horses, to 
spend their evenings at places of amuse- 
ment, to invest their hard earnings in fine 
clothes, yachts, and often, very often lead 
them direetly to destruction. 

But I have digressed. We were making 
calculations as to the number of producers 
—as they are called—in the whole commu- 
nity; and I have said enough, I think, to 
convince you that my estimate—viz., one- 
third of the entire pupulation—is not far 
out of the way. Well, then, may not this 
have much to do with our hard times; may 





it not be the principal cayse of all our 


make a large deduction for the rich, who 


troubles? It is easy and cheap to say that 
all this mischief in our business affairs was 
caused by the rebellion or the panic. It 
is fashionable just now, during the pending 
presidential canvass, to lay our business 
and financial troubles to rag-money, or to 
inflation, or to contraction, or to dishoner, 
officeholders. 

If we have a population of 45,000,000, 
we should have nearly 30,000,000 who 
earn their living by the sweat of the face. 
They should be producers of, at least, 
the bread they eat. What would you 
think, fellow-citizens, of the enactment of 
an unchangeable law, like that of the Medes 
and Persians, that if a man or a woman in 
health would not work neither the one 
nor the other should be permitted to eat, 
but should absolutely sturve? As legislators 
we might hesitate about passing such a law, 
but I am not sure but it would prove 
the sovereign remedy for eur hard times. 
‘Root, hog, or die!” is a very homely 
maxim, and to refined ears may sound vul- 
gar; but it was good enough to guide Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who first publicly uttered it, 
and it is plain enough to be understood by 
everybody. Now let us be positive and 
practical. 

What are men and women—who are in 
sound health—good for,if they will not 
work? Tell me ye hard-fisted workingmen, 
who know what labor means—tell me 
what the present generation of idlers and 
do-nothings are really good for? Will you 
answer this question? Do you give up? I 
will answer it, if you will permit me to 
speak the truth. They are good for noth- 
ing but to enrich the soil frgm which they 
sprang. From dust they came and to dust 
they may speedily return, for they have no 
practical mission on earth. 

Now, what shall we each and alldo? Aye, 
that is the question. It has been of all the 
generations since Adam and it will be with 
the unborn millions of the future. That 
question is forced for solution upon every 
living creature. It precedes, abides with, and 
follows others equally practical and univers- 
al—viz: ‘‘ What shall we eat, what shall we 
drink,and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 

As a nation we are luxurious livers— 
more so than any other on the earth; more 
so than the English, the German, or the 
French. We eat and waste more food and 
we consume more intoxicating drinks and 
more tea and coffee. We dress far more 
extravagantly than any other people. 

In answering the question What shall we 
do? I will say that we must Jabor—in any 
sphere in which God has placed us—with 
the determination to be content with such 
things as we have, and not whine or com- 
plain about our position or circumstances. 
We must work cheerfully, industriously,and 
also with noble aspirations to better, if possi- 
ble, our condition and be increasingly useful 
to others. We must live within our means— 
our actual income—and always restrict our 
expenditures so as to be relieved from all 
unnecessary care and anxiety. We must 
live honestly, virtuously, and exemplarily 
in the sight of God and man. Standing 
firm and starting boldly from such a posi- 
tion, there is no room for doubt or fear as 
to the future. If we have health, we shall 
surely have success. 


FARMING. 


Young men, I state a fact when I say 
that the safest and surest road to success, 
happiness, and independence is in tilling 
the soil. Your gains may be slow; but 
they will be sure, It has been ascertained 
by facts and figures that more than ninety 
per cent. of all the business men who 
throng our large towns and cities fail. 
The anxieties and dangers of business, as it 
is at present conducted, are positively fear- 
ful. Would you—any of you—settle in a 
town filled with a miasma which had hither- 
to killed ninety out of every hundred per- 
sons which went there? Would you rush 
as a patriot to the battle-field, when you 
knew positively that ninety out of every 
hundred would be shot to death? No, you 
would not. You would say that the risks 
were too great fof such daring. Look, 
therefore, to the old farm, to the old home- 
stead where you were born, and stick to 
them. You have there never lacked food, 
or raiment, or friends, or happiness, What 
more do you need? Is notall this independ- 
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scales, as God can, and slow the facts as 
to your real enjoymenp., to your real happi- 
ness, it would be found that the millionaire 
is in nim cases out of ten miserable be- 
side ou. 

USEFULNESS. 


But, says .an ambitious, enterprising 
young man, I want to be useful; I want to 
do some good in the world. I don’t want 
to spend my whole life in this quiet way in 
the country. I want to live where there is 
life and move where there is activity. Yes, 
my young friend, you want to do just what 
millions before you have done. You want 
to take unsafe risks, to make haste to be 
rich, to imperil your life and your happi- 
ness, to stake your all in the great game of 
chance, with all the chances against you. 
Is it wise? Is it best to take such a step? 
I think not, and so think the tens of thou- 
sands all over the land, and all over the 
world, who are to-day mourning the loss of 
property, and know not whence shall come 
food and raiment for themselves and their 
families. I have not overdrawn the picture 
or exaggerated. No, I have stated the truth. 
Judge ye what I say. 


WE MUST WORK. 


Those who hear me to-day scareely need 
be told that a life spent on the farm means 
hard work, indeed, year in and year out; 
and I believe I state a fact when I say that 
probably most of you work too hard, over- 
tax your physical strength, and labor too 
many hours in a day. While you work, 
and work with a will, remember you must 
have rest and at stated periods. You must 
also have good, nutritious food and at regu- 
lar hours, You must treat yourself, at least, 
as well as you treat your valued horse or 
your ox. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


We are learning new things in agricul- 
ture every day, as in other directions. We 
are gaining knowledge and ‘new ideas 
by experience. We are inventing new 
methods, new implements, and new ma- 
chinery; and are compelled, as practical 
men, to adopt, step by step, every new 
method and invention which have been 
demonstrated to be good. As well might 
we attempt to build a modern house with 
a broad-ax, a jack-plane, and a hand-saw 
as to carry on a farm without adopting 
modern ideas, modern implements, and mod- 
ern machinery. They must be accepted 
cheerfully, adopted promptly, and intelli- 
gently put in use. 


PRODUCTIVE FARME. 


With all these modern helps, and your 
} good sense and judgment to guide you, 
you must make your noble calling honor- 
able by a never ceasing determination to 
make your farm more productive, beautiful, 
and valuable. Year by year you should 
make improvements, which shall be visible 
and beautiful to the eye and visible in the 
steady increase of your income. Every 
acre of your farm should have thought and 
care. Every field should be a living and 
perpetual witness of your preserving efforts 
to make it, figuratively speaking, bud and 
blossom as the rose. 

Theologians will tell you that. if you have 
led a very wicked life, you will have hard 
work to become a model Christian. So, if 


soil, you will find it hard to make a model 
farm. But you can by constant labor make 
some ‘improvements every year. If you 
cannot reclaim or improve five acres every 


You can do something. Take field after 
field, as you have the time and the means, 
and say to the rocks, You have got to come 
out; to the bushes, You shall be cut down; 
to yonder marshes, You shall be filled; to 
that barren hillside, You shall contribute 
something toward my support; and to that 
dismal swamp, You shall be drained and 
cleansed, and no more send forth your ma- 
larial fevers into my household. 


BERAUTIFYING. 

But you will not, you must not stop 
here. This was once. a beautiful world. 
Words. fail us. when we attempt to de- 
scribe the Garden of Eden. Oh! what 


a beautiful place that must have been! 
How captivating to every sense! To the 
eye how fair, beyond all human conception ; 
to the ear how soft, sweet, and soul-stirring 
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the mingling harmonies of every sound; to 
the smell how pure, delicious, and heaven- 
ly every odor; to the taste how marvelous 
and how perfect is the flavor of every mor- 
sel! May we not think of that Eden as 
God’s specimen of perfect agriculture—as 
his pattern-garden for a sinless world; and 
may we not labor, each in his own sphere 
and around his own homestead, to restore 
and rebeautify all that was marred by the 
Fall? 

Who among you would dare prophesy 
what, for instance, will be seen in all our 
beloved New England when the next cen- 
tenpial year shall dawn upon us? Could 
we for a single day have the gift of omnis- 
cience, of forelooking, so as to see clearly 
through the next hundred years, beholding 
the beauties of Nature, all that labor and 
new inventions will achieve, all that taste 
and art will develop, all that wealth will ac_ 
complish, we might see every valley, hill-top, 
and highway dressed in living green and 
blossoming all over with beauty. We might 
see every grove and forest redeemed, adorn- 
ed, and made a refreshing and grateful 
retreat for man and bird and beast. We 
might see every field, every flowing river, 
every mountain stream, every brook and 
bubbling spring made to contribute more 
perfectly to the glory of God and the good 
of man. But if not then, if not at the next 
centennial such a sight and such richness 
and such beauty, the day shall come, the 
bright millennial day, when this sin-sick 
and suffering world shall be made pure and 
beautiful and fruitful, and the glory of the 
Lord shall cover the whole earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 

But some of you perhaps may have much 
religious zeal and may properly desire to 
preach the Gospel. Don’t wait an hour. 
Preach it from your harvest-fields, from 
your loaded fruit-trees, from your flower- 
gardens, from your lakes and rivulets, 
from your smiling faces and from your 
happy homes. It will be hard for vice 
to thrive under such sound, practital 
preaching. And remember that, while 
your field is the world, your first duty is 
at home, here in New England. Here you 
may preach, every one. Here hand may 
join with hand, in every town and village, 
in doing real Christian missionary work. 

Be proud of all your religious chari- 
table and educational institutions and 
sustain them cheerfully and _ liberally. 
Dare not withhold your vote, or your in- 
fluence, or your money to help them, each 
as they deserve. They are the true fount- 
ains from whence flow all that is pure, 
noble, and good for this life and that which 
is to come, 

And, now, Mr. President and gentlemen 
of this society, I bid you God-speed in your 
excellent work. You have done well thus 
far. But you must not stand still. Be 
resolute and liberal in all your efforts to 
make this annual gathering of the people 
a magnificent festival and a perpetual 
blessing to all. 


Hew York und Vicinity, 


THE report of Tweed’s arrest has called forth 
much newspaper gossip regarding the old 
members of his corrupt ring, most of whom 
have taken refuge in Paris, where they are 
carefully tabooed by the respectable portion of 
the American Colony and where they fail to 
get the least foothold in decent French society. 
Peter B. Sweeney lives in the Rue Solferino— 
lives a dismal, lonely sort of life in one of the 
most beautiful parts of Paris. William Hen- 
nessy Cook vibrates between London and Paris. 
Lewis Baker, broken down in health, but with 
money enough, is a frequenter of the Grand 
Café, where he whiles away bis time in playing 
poker. Charles F. Wilbour lives in t e de 
la Bienfaisance, in that great American Cara- 
vansary—a vast establishment that is a cross 
between a French hotel and an American 
boarding-house. ‘Dick’? Tweed lives in the 
Faubourg St. Honore and calls himself by 
another name. Richard B. Connolly and Joel 
B. Fithian are snugly quartered in a chateau 
on Lake Leman. Harry Genet frequents Paris 
and Brussels and Tom Fields is supposed to be 
in Brussels. It isa mystery to the Continental 
governments how these men should have 
been permitted to escape, and a French offi- 
cial was heard to say, the other day: ‘“‘ What a 
pity it is that ina eountry like America you 
should have no police system—or, having one, 
how bad it must be to have allewed Tweed te 
got away ashe did.” The dnly- reply to this” 
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“slur was the word Bazaine, and the official be- 
came eilent and thoughtful. 


«+++ The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children still has plenty of work before it. 
Only last week a man was arrested for putting 
three little children through a dangerous 
course of acrobatic exercises. It seems that 
the man simply hired the children of brutal 
parents, A correspondent of The Sun says: 

‘¢Leon pays the father of the children in Lon- 

don one guinea a year for their services. Leon 
gets asalary of $100 per week. Without the 
children he could not get a situation. The 
father of the children is a dissipated man. I 
came over in the same vessel with them, last 
spring. Leon and his wife had a cabin assage, 
while he put the three little children in the steer- 
age. 
This is only another kind and a very brutal 
kind of “ baby-farming ”’ and ought to be put a 
stop to. Still we suppose it will go on, perhaps 
with some modifications, as long as audiences 
can be found with sufficiently morbid tastes to 
enjoy seeing children imperil their lives in the 
dangerous feats of the ring. Such exhibitions 
ought to be hissed off of any stage and out of 
any decent community. 


-...A considerable effort has been made dar- 
ing the past week to re-establish the fast mail 
trains. The railway commissioners have been 
appealed to in behalf of the project, and Post- 
master-General Tyner has been in conference 
with some of the managers of railroads. This 
is only second to what our own able postmaster 
has done. In this instance, as in all others, 
Mr. James has never shown himself behind- 
hand in furthering all interests of New York 
citizens. 

-.-.The Society for the Suppression of Vice 
is making war upon the venders of indecent 
literature. Their work is a noble one and 
should receive the hearty support of every good 
citizen. A number of arrests were made last 
week, and the details of the business thus ex- 
posed makes one tremble for the morals of 
the rising generation. 


.-..Eleven large appartment houses, of the 
kind known as “ French flats,”’ are being built, 
up-town. This is the way we are to solve the 
“problem of living’ in New York. The cities 
of the Old World found out long ago that it is 
the best way to secure the maximum of com- 
fort with the minimum of expense. 


.... The Woman’s Suffrage Society of this city 
gave areception last Thursday night to Mrs. 
Margaret C. Parker, president of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association of Dundee, Scotland. 
Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton were present. 


-s..There are several organized camps of 
vagrants in the vicinity of New York. Not- 
withstanding Miss Phelps’s plea for tramps, 
they are looked upon with great disfavorin the 
neighborhoods where they have stopped to rest. 


.... The new pavement about the City Hall 
is pretty nearly completed. It has a substan- 
tial look, can easily be repaired, if need be, 
and is in every way superior to the mushy and 
ill-smelling asphalt that has been removed. 


@&....The Union League has completed ar- 
rangements for a grand mass-meeting, which is 
expected to bring together most of the leading 
Republicans in the country. 


----The late Rufus R. Graves, of New York, 
has left the munificent sum of $100,000 to be 
applied to the education of the colored people of 
the South. 


-seThe capes of some of the Hayes and 
Wheeler clubs are precisely like a chasuble in 
everything but the emblems on the back. It is 
dreadful to see this ritualism creeping into 
politics. 


.... They lie about Hayes and tell all kind of 
things about Tilden ; but nobody has the hardi- 
hood to say anything against dear old Peter 
Cooper. 

.... Work has been recommenced on the new 
Post-Office. The upper stories will be fin- 
ished forthwith ; and it is high time. 


-».ethe Free Medical College for Women, 
after a precarious existence of six years, has 
closed its doors and ceased to be. 

...-The traveling menageries are coming 


back, and there is the usual increase in the 
Central Park Menagerie. 


..--The great carrier cable, weighing ten and 
a half tons, was stretched across the East River 
last Friday afternoon. 


«..-Ten thousand women and girls have 
learned to swim in the public baths during the 
past season. 

.... The schools begin last week, with 120,000 
pupils. The Normal College has 1,542 pupils. 

s.».They have a woman at the almshouse 
who was 8 centenarian some three years age. 


..+, There is no market in Europe better sup- 
plied with fruit than that of New York City, 


«...The President was in New York last 
Toren, Yo moet is daughter, Mrs,-Sartoris, 








.... They eat ten thousand loaves of bread 
daily over there on Blackwell’s Island. 


.-»-Grace church (Episcopal), in 116th street, 
has been sold for a Jewish synagogue, 


»-»» The Hell Gate explosion has been post- 
poned till next month, 


.-»+There are 75,000 registered school chil- 
dren in Brooklyn. 


.. To-day is New York Day at the Oenten- 
nial. 
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Capcine Plaster is 25c nts. For ‘sale ny all tie 
SEABURY & JOHNS 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, N.Y. 





Neuralgia or pain ofthe Nerves. tic-douloureux, 
face-ache—these are diseases of the nervous tissues, 
the vn of which is PAIN, and the only remedy 
which will effectually cure it is R nne’s Pain-Ki)lin 
Magic Oil. A clergyman, while using it for neural- 

ia, discovered that it would cure catarrh. It wor 
ike a charm. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN &CO., Gen. Agents. 





Dick’s Tasteless Medicines can now be had in all 
drug stores. A-:k for Circular. 
Impure Breath. 
AMONG all the disagreeable consequences that fol- 
low the decay of the teeth, an impure breath must be 








the most mortifying and unpleasant to its possessor, 
and it is the most inexcusable and offensive in soci- 
ety; and yet the cause of it may easily be removed, 
by cleansing your teeth daily with that justly-popular 
dentifrice, Fragrant SOZODONT. It purifies and 
sweetens the breath, cools and refreshes the mouth 


and givesa a appearance to theteeth. Gen- 
tlemen who ind mise in smo ing should cleanse their 
teeth with SOZODONT, as it removes =  - pean 
odors of the weed. Ask your druggist for it. 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
SECOND-HAND pane ORGANS. 


No. 16 Two Manueles, 7 one $t. 1 -B88. 
No. 2. One Mauuele, 


No. 8. One Manuele, 
No. 8. Gne Manuele, 
No. 8%. One Manuele, 

For particulars apply to 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston: 


GUILD PIANOS. 











TARO & Co, 


anes ACTURERS 


OSTOXN. 





EstTABLISHED 1861. @ 
Upwards of Ten Thousand now in usé. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


NOS are famous for 


The GUILD PLAN t nieety and 
durability of workmanship and fine me qualities. _ 
Boston Journal. 


We recommend them as being in remy ewes reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Uliver Ditson & Co 


Are the verfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE. 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 
490, 49:2, 4 See, ¢ 
Nos. ~ 92 ot AS 496, and 498 $64, nds: Sos. peat 
t 


and S70 Weck avonett Kew" New ret 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A P.ANO CHEAP, 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manuiacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or 8 good endorsed note at four to six 


months. Apply to H. 8. Cuanpuer, Box 
2787, New York. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Daten x you buy, send for information, circulars, ané 


price-list. Guaranty unlimited. Piano | Sent for a 
Bren and Peicfegon 2a assured by our ve 


bers’ Piano —_ 
4th Avenue, it 5, 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED &.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Gaurch and Cuares Oncans. 


Cor. North hb Grease ap Cambridge Stree 
piffatton. °° and Teferences:f furnished nas 
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HOTELS AND SUWMER RESORTS. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster Aves., 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


Situated on the borders of Fairmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial Buildings, having large 
— and lawns, and one of the coolest places in the 
citv. Oars from all the depots pass the door to the 
Ooms nial Grounds every minute. 
s.—Four Dollars per ore Special rates for 
oimiles and permanent guests 





J. P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s ej Phii ee 


W.T CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, 
Managers. 
a 


BELMONT HOTEL., 621, 623. and 625 Waskington 
St., Boston, opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily reached by street-cars and stages. 
Elevator, steam. and a!! improvements. Rooms $1 
per day upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 

ining-Rooms. if preferred, at moderate rates.. A 
— and comfortable home and first-class accommo- 

ations, at prices adapted to the times. are the specia 
advantages fforded at the ‘‘ BELMONT.” 

HARDY & ©O.. Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Stations: 

In New York—Centra! Railroad of New Jersey, foot 


of Liberty Creatas and foot of Clarkson Street, North 
River. in Ph 











Leave New York. Soot of Liberty Street, at 6:45, 
$:15 A.M.; 1:30, 6:00 63) PM Leave Piriiadelonia + 
7:30, 9:30 A.M.; 1:30 3:20 5:00 6:3 P.m. 

aa man Drawing- Room Cars 70 attached to the 
7:45 and 9:15 A.M. trains from New York. 

Boats leave foot of Clarkson Street at 6:35, 7:35, 9:05 
A.M.; 12:50. 4:20. 6:20 P.M. 

Rates tor Passengers and Freieht as low as by other 
routes CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
ne min entrance to the C 1 tennial Grounds. 

P BALDWIN. Gen, Pace. Agent C. R.R. of N. 


Ne. YORK, NEW HAVEN, AND HART- 
RD R. R-NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 
DIVISION. — Summ: 
June lith, 1876. Pessouane — na ‘New York, 
Grand Central Depot, entrance on J tae nama St. 
RAINS LEAVS NEW ¥ 
0 (Ace’n), 8:06 


Trains tor New Haven leave 
pe x ). 9:65 (A ce'n) 11 A, M. (Ex.) Wh. Aco). (ie 
:20 (Ace’n), 3 x.) 0 and 5:15(Local Ex.),9 (Bx 








“and 10 (Bx ) P 


For South Norwalk, a 8:05. 9:05, 11 A.M, 12 M.,1 
Ex.), 2:20, 3, 3:15, 4:40 5:15 5:45, 6:35, 9, 10 P.M. For 


Boston Express, vt a8 tingfield, at 8:05 and lla. 
8and9P. M.; via wt: ne at1 and 10 P. M.; the 6 
A. M., 1, 9, and 10 P. M. stopping at Stamford, Norwaik, 
and 8:0 and ll A 3, 3,9. and 10 P. N. at Bridgeport. 
'The 8:08 A. M. and 1 P. M. connect with trains on Shore 
Fay > 7 _Feqzidenes = the Connecticut 
Valley at Saybro 8:05 A.M.and $8 P.M e0m- 
nect with Bhore oe Division ys rhorwish and New 
Haven and Northampton R. R. at New a, ané 
the 8:05 a M.and 1 P.M. for Newport. 8:05, 1l A. M. 
12 M., and 3 P.M. trains connect with Connecthont 
River R. R. at Sprin; ans and 3 P.M. for Montreal. 
The 8:06 A.M. and .M_ connect with My ee 
and Moustiomte R. Rs. at Bridgeport. The 8:05 A. M. 
and 1, 0:15,.4:40,and 9 P M. with Danbury and Norwalk, 
South Norwalk, and the 8:05 A M., 1, 4:40, and 5:45 P. M. 
with New Canaan R. R. at Stamford. 

Sunday Boston Mail Trains at 9 P. M., via Spring- 
field; at 10 P. M., via Providence. 

Drawing-room Crrs on Day Express and Sleeping 
Cars on Night Express trains. 

Tickets can be purchased at Ticket Office of Com- 
yey at Grand Central Derot, or at officesof N. Y. 

ransfer Co., Broadway, New York,and Ne. 4 

Court St.. Brooklyn, who will also check baggage from 
residence to destination. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between New York and Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


" BRISTOL” AND “ PROVIDENCE.” 


HALL’S BANDS ENGAGED FOR THE SEASON 


Leave New York daily (Sunday Jun» lith to Sept 
th inclusive) at 5 Pp. M., from Pier 28, N. B. 

Trains leav* Boston dally from Old Colony Ratl- 
road Depot a: 1:30and 6P.M. (Sundays, June lth te 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON EVOLUTION. 


WE are on the edge of another long and, 
if we may¢judge from Bishop Coxe’s style 
of opening it, acrimonious discussion of 
the question of science and religion. Dr. 
Huxley’s mere presence stirred up the more 
excitable of the religionists to denounce 
him in advance and to warn all good men 
against him; and his lectures this week on 
evolution, not delivered as we write, will, 
doubtless, stir up not a little opposition 
from those who believe, with Dr. Hodge, 
that Darwinism is atheism. We wish, in 
anticipation of this discussion, to make a 
few suggestions. 

1. Evolution and Darwinism in its strict 
sense are not the same thing. Darwinism 
is one theory of evolution, that of Charles 
Darwin. According to it each living 
organism has in it the capacity of pro- 
ducing its like within a narrow range of 
very slight, almost inappreciable variation 
in any and every part and direction. This 
is but an evident and patent fact. It also 
holds that the surroundings of every living 
creature, its environment, kill off early those 
which are 1+ss adapted to fight their own 
way, leaving those which have varied favor- 
ably to produce offspring like themselves, 
with further m‘nute variations. Darwinism 
holds that this is sufficient to account for 
all the origination of species. But there 
are other theories of development. There 
are scholars who hold tbat like does not 
always produce like, and wno point to weli- 
known instances in which variation has 
proceeded by a leap, and in which some 
marked variety, if not species, bas been 
known suddenly to arise. In tbis they see 





ance of some superior power. This we 
give as one example of a d-velopment the- 
ory whichis not Darwinism; and there are 
others. In the view of those who hold them, 
Darwinism errs not in its two principles, 
but in its assumption that these are all the 
laws of variation. Even Darwin affords 
the storehouse out of which the facts for 
other theories are gathered, and in his later 
works recognizes other laws of variation. 


2. Let it not be forgotten that many wise 
and reverent Christians either warmly ad- 
vocate or willingly accept development. At 
the present day nearly all students of the 
laws of life are Darwinists in the broader 
sense of the word. They are believers in 
the origination of species by birth and de- 
velopment, and not by special creation. Of 
these a fair proportion, as large a propor- 
tion as of lawyers or of statesmen, believe 
in God and in Christianity. They are an 
exceptionally intelligent body of men, 
thinkers by careful training, and they be- 
lieve that one can accept heartily the cardi- 
nal truths of our faith, and yet hold that 
man and all animals and plants are de- 
veloped from primordial vital germs. Some 
respect should be paid to such men. They 
deserve it. They may be wrong in holding 
both to development and religion; but the 
presumption is that they are'not. Their 
position is re-enforced by not a few of our 
most intelligent theologians, of whom 
President McCosh may be taken as a type, 
who are equally emphatic in holding that 
the two positions may be consistently held. 

8. Let it not be forgotten that in this 
matter the theologians are at a disadvan- 
tage. They do not have the final word in 
this matter of development. The belief of 
the world is to be settled utterly without 
their advice. Not what they say, but what 
the scientists say, is to conclude the debate. 
Whether species have been produced by de- 
velopment or by creation is a question of 
fact, to be settled purely by scientific evi- 
dence. It is not a matter of philosophy or 
of morals, to be decided by consulting the 
psychical or ethical consciousness; nor is it 
a matter of revelation, to be decided by con- 
sulting the Word of God. For the conclu- 
sion we must examine to see whether new 
species are being now produced about us 
and whether the records which the earth 
has preserved of its own history tell us any- 
thing on the subject. This is the task 
of the naturalist, and not of the relig- 
ionist ; and, so far as we can judge at 
present, the answer which the naturalists 
will give is in favor of the new theory. 
Not many years ago the answer would have 
been just the contrary. Geologists were 
catastrophists, and thought they had evi- 
dence that sudden changes had occurred in 
the condition of the earth, and that a thou 
sand utterly new creatures had more than 
once been simultaneously introduced. 
Then geology was the record of miracles a 
hundred times more stupendous than any 
recorded in the Gospels; but now the tide 
has turned and another view is generally 
taken. There will be a sifting of evidence 
and a settlement of judgment, which will be 
final and which theologians will have to 
accept. At present, we say, it looks ex- 
tremely probable that the result will be the 
victory of evolution. Now, with this prob- 
ability, or even with a possibility of it, it is 
not good generalship for those who set 
themselves up as the special defenders of 
revelation to make it absolutely inconsistent 
with evolution. 

4. Evolution does not deny God. Nearly 
all evolutionists are theists. We acknowl 
edge that it appears to remove God a little 
further off; but that is only in seeming. 
God may be just as active and present in 
law as he is in miracle. Be it remembered 
that every single conquest which science 
has made in reducing phenomena under 
the sway of law bas appeared to many to 
put God at a greater distance. But by it 
God's government has only been made more 
orderly and his own character more glo- 
rious. 

5. Let it be remembered that many wise 
men hold, with Professor Asa Gray, that the 
argument for the existence of God drawn 
from design is not destroyed or even weak- 
ened by the theory of evoluion. They 


see a designer in the law and progress of 
the evolution of an eye or a hand, as 
clearly as in its absolute creation. Now 





no law, but think they recognize the guid- 


allow us a God, and revelation is an easy 


deduction. That evolution is inconsistent 
with the literal prosaic interpretation of the 
story of Adam created de novo out of dust, 
and Eve out of his rib, we do not deny; 
but the story of Eden is so true in its 
essence and yet carries so many signs of 
a symbolic or poetical meaning that this 
fact need disturb none but those who will 
not listen toweason. It is even true that 
the story of the fall of mao in its most lit- 
eral interpretation, with the doctrine of 
imputation of Adam’s sin included, is 
not utterly inconsistent with develop- 
ment, though it is with Darwinism. None 
but the most rigid defenders of an un- 
changeable faith, settled to its minutie 
some centuries ago, need fear the doctrine. 

We offer these thoughts by way of cau- 
tion. Not that we believe that religionists 
need warning more than scientists; but 
because we speak to the former, rather than 
to the latter. So long as Dr. Draper speaks 
for the scientists religionists will suffer as 
much misrepresentation and abuse as they 
are likely to inflict. 





STATE RIGHTS AND FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS. 





THE elective officers of the General Gov- 
ernment are the President, the Vice-Presi 
dent, and the members of the two houses 
of Coogress. Woat right have the states to 
take charge of the election of these officers? 
None whatever, except as they derive it 
from the Constitution of the United 
States. This Constitution says, in re- 
spect to the election of President and 
Vice-President, that ‘‘each state shall 
appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of sen- 
ators and representatives to which the state 
may be entitled in Congress,” and then pro- 
ceeds to give certain rules for the govern- 
ment of these electors in the choice of 
President and Vice-President, adding that 
‘‘Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes,” with the quali- 
fication that ‘‘the day shall be the same 
throughout the United States.” Here is 
the only authority for any action on the 
part of the states in the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. It is derived ex- 
clusively from the National Constitution 
and is a state right only as it is thus de- 
rived. 

So, also, in respect to the election of 
United States senators, the Constitution 
provides that ‘‘the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two members 
from each state, chosen by the legislature 
thereof, for six years,” and that the person 
so chosen shall be ‘‘an inhabitant of the 
state for which he shall be chosen,”’ at least 
thirty years of age, and for ‘‘ nine years a 
citizen of the the United States.” Here, 
too, is the entire authority for the election 
of United States senators by the legisla- 
tures of the several states; and but for it 
these legislatures would have no such elect- 
ive power and, indeed, no power over the 
subject whatever. They act wholly under 
an enabling authority bestowed upon them 
by the Constitution. 

The same'constitution provides that ‘‘the 
House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year 
by the people of the severa] states,” and 
that ‘‘the electors in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature.” It also provides that a repre- 
sentative must have attained to the age of 
twenty-five years; must for seven years 
have been_a citizen of the United States, 
and must be an inhabitant of the state in 
which he shail be chosen; and that the 
number of representatives shall not exceed 
one for every thirty thousand; yet that each 
state shall be enticled to at least one repre- 
sentative. These provisions do not in ex- 
press words say anything as to the authority 
under which the election of representatives 
shall be conducted and by which it shall be 
regulated. 1t would have been exceedingly 
unfortunate and might have been the source 
of embarrassment and even of peril if the 
Constitution had left this question un- 
answered. Such, however, is not the fact. 
The fourth section of the first article of the 
Constitition, to which we call the special 





attention of those who so furiously de- 








nounce the recent circular of Attorney- 
General Taft, reads as follows: 

‘The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each state by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing senators,’ 

Here is the constitutional authonty upon 
which rests the power of the states to fix 
the times and places and to determine 
the manner of holding elections for repre- 
sentatives in Congress, subject to two qual- 
ifications: Fi.st, that those persons in each 
state who are entitled to vote for the most 
numerous branch of its legislature shall 
also be entitled to vote for representatives 
in Congress Secondly, that no citizen of 
the United States shall by any state be de- 
nied the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
State laws for regulating the election of 
representatives in Congress bave their basis 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
They do not rest upon state constitutions 
or state sovereignty at all. 

' Let it, then, be observed that, while the 
Constitution gives to the legislatures of the 
respective states the power and makesit their 
duty to prescribe ‘‘the times, places, and 
manner of holdin elections for sevators and 
representatives,” it also authorizes Congress 
at any time by law to make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing senators. What regulations? The very 
ones which the states are authorized to 
make. Congress may alter them when 
made by the states or it may make them. 
It may do either, The ultimate and final 
authority on this subject is placed in Con- 
gress; and whenever it chooses to exercise 
its power in making or altering such reg- 
ulations then its action becomes a part of 
“the supreme law of the land,” and all 
state laws inconsistent therewith are null 
and void. Such action does not invade 
state rights, for no state has any rights as 
against the constitutional exercise of the 
powers of Congress. Congress may, if it 
shall so choose, prescribe by law the whole 
process, with all its adjuncts, that relates 
to the “‘ times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and represent- 

atives,” with the single exception specified. 

Its powers are as complete and broad as 
those of the states, with this one exception; 
and when for any reason it sees fit to ex- 
ercise these powers then those of the 
states are so far held in abeyance. It 
might be inexpedient for Congress to take 
the whole charge of the election of repre- 
sentatives, and thus supersede state action 
on this subject altogether; but there can be 
no question as to its constitutional power 
todo so. The power is one of the express 
grants of the Constitution. 

What, then, means this senseless and 
silly clamor of the Democratic press, both 
North and South, about the circular of 
Judge Taft, addressed tothe marshals of 
the United States and explaining to them 
their powers and duties under the laws of 
the United States relating to the election of 
representatives in Congress? Is there any 
p.etense that the instructions exceed the 
provisions of law? None whatever, so far 
as we have seeu. If there were, it would 
be a false pretense, as any one mav readily 
perceive by comparing the circular with 
the twenty-sixth title of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, especially 
sections 2021 and 2022 of this title. The 
Attorney-General has simply pointed out 
the duties of these marshals as contained 
in these sections, and directed them faith- 
fully to discharge the same. He is the 
proper officer to do this, since these mar- 
shals y statute placed under his gen- 
eral ‘‘ superintendence.” 

If there is any fault anywhere, it is in 
the law itself. Is vbere any constitutional 
fault here? None whatever. What the law 
does is to make certain ‘ regulations” as 
to the manner of holding elections for 
representatives ih Congress and provide 
for the appointment of officers to see that 
these regulations are carried into effect. 
The part of the law in question has no re- 
lation to the election of state officers or 
deciding what persons are entitled to vote. 
It simply regulates the election of repre- 
sentatives yy those who possess the right of 
voting and protects them in its exercise, 
and this is just as constitutional as it is for 
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Congress to pass a law for the regulation 
of commerce, for the levying of a tax, or 
for the coinage of money. It is simply the 
exercise of a power which is expressly 
granted to it. The exercise falls very far 
sbort of the whole power of Congress on 
this subject. It might go much further, 
and displace che whole system of state 
machinery and state laws in respect to the 
election of representatives in Congress. It 
might supersede and dispense with all state 
ac‘ion, and conduct the election exclusive- 
ly under the authority of the United States. 
Those who object to this proposition are 
simply objecting to the Constitution. If 
there is anything clear in that instrument, 
then it is clear tiat Congress may by law 
regulate the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and repre- 
sentatives, except as tothe places of choos- 
ing senators, and that all such regulations 
are a part of tue supreme Jaw of the land. 

Whoever bas auy theory as tostate rights 
inconsistent with this doctrine adopts a 
theory which expressly contradicts the Con- 
stitution itself. We are as far as possible 
from advocating any interference with state 
rights. Itis now nearly two years since we 
expressed the opinion tbat some sections of 
the Enforcement Act of 1870 are uncon- 
stitutional, and that opinion has been con- 
firmed by the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. But it 
so happens that these decisions have no 
reference to those sections of the Act that 
relate to the election of representatives in 
Congress, and which, being incorporated 
in the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
form the subject-matter of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Taft’s instructions. These parts of 
the Act stand as the lawof theland. They 
stand upon the clear letter of the Constitu- 
tion also; and itis the right and the duty 
of the executive branch of the Government 
to see that they are carried into effect. 
Any resistance to its action, whether 
North or South, is rebellion; and this is to 
be summarily crushed, at the point of the 
bayonet, if necessary The General Govern- 
ment must firmly execute its own laws, or 
practically confess itself to be a sham. 
Those who countenance resistance thereto 
or inflame the passivuns of ignorance into 
such resistance would do well to consider 
the import of their own words. 

The American people have just asserted 
the supremacy of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, at the price of a terri- 
ble war. If the exigency arises, they will 
assert it again. Woe to the man or the party 
that disputes this supremacy! Whoever 
does it knowingly is a political monster. 
Whoever does it practically is a traitor, and 
deserves a traitor’s @oom. Senator Bayard 
has recently made a speech on this subject, 
for which he ought to be denounced by 
every patriot from one end of the land to 
the other. The people need but to do what 
he advises to become rebels. 


Editorial Aotes, 


THE Christian at Work says that “if brothers 
Hyatt Smith and Jeffrey do not like the chief 
plank in the Baptist belief and brothers Tyng 
and Mason Gallagher do not like the strictness 
of the Episcopal government, let them come 
out in some other fold. The other Evangelical 
churches would gladly welcome them, and the 
Baptist and Episcopal Church would not be dis- 
tressed by their valedictory.’’ The above advice 
appears to us to be as bad as its facts. Close 
communion is not ‘the chief plank of the Bap- 
tist belief,’”? and Mason Gallagher did ‘“‘come 
out’ three years ago, and does not need the 
advice. But the advice is totally bad. If 
there be in a church an element of bigotry, 
or intolerauce, or of doctrinal error, which 
does not seem to a member of it to be 
essential to its Christian faith, it is far more 
the duty of that member to remain within it 
and use his influence for its amelioration. The 
noblest patriot may labor to amend even the 
Covsti'ution of the United States, or the sound- 
est denominationalist to alter a creed, much 
more to raise the tone of thought in his church. 
We greatly deprecate such expressions as the 
above, as they are the greatest comfort and aid 
that can possibly be given to those narrow men 
that hold a body to its old-time traditions, 

@forgettiog that each generation ought to bring 
forth nobler men and more generous truth. 








WHIe The Congregationalist is defending it- 
self q 1ite valiantly against the bigots—for the 
best cause muy have its bigots—who urge that 





only unfermented wine be used in the 
communion, because Christ was too wise gud 
good to have used anything «lse, we find our 
selves attacked with the utmost severity for 
the worse offense of asserting that there is 
nothing sacred about the material eaten or 
drunk in the sacrament, and that, as Christ took 
the wine which was next to him, the common 
drink of his dav, for the ordinance, even 80 we 
can quite as well take water, the common drink 
efour day. We did not say, as the Central 
Presbyterian pretends to quote us, that “ pota- 
toes, beans, beefsteak, lager beer, perter, ale, 
or soda water’’ would do ju-t as well as the 
bread and wine used by our Saviour. We also 
learn from this Richmond paper, for the first 
time, that ‘in some Northern churches batter- 
milk is used, in-tead of wine.’’ It is easy to 
misrepresent our view and then call it ‘“‘ shock- 
ing profanity.”” But the Baptist Zion's Advo- 
cate’s complaint against us is that we set axide 
as of no acconvt the symbolism of the ordi- 
nance; and it says that that is no more than is 
to be expected of those who are satisfied 
with sprinkling as baptism. But we have 
read many times the accounts given of the 
institution of the ordinauce, and we have 
failed to see that any importance was at- 
tached therei» to the material ‘‘species”’ 
of wine, It is vot hinted that its color was to 
remind the disciples of blood, nor the crushing 
process by which it is expressed from the grape, 
nor any other fanciful analogy. It is only in 
Chri-t’s incidental remark that it was the last 
time that ne shou d partake with them of the 
fruit of the vine that we are informed that the 
cup contained wine, avd not water. Indeed, 
water is with Christ the more favorite- symbol. 
Wipe wus not selected by Christ, but taken 
because it was on the table, as the ordinary 
drink, as water is with us; and our point was 
not to urge the substitution of water for wine, 
but to show that they have not caught the 
spirit of Christ’s Gospel, which broke the 
bondage of forms and redeemed men to the 
liberty of the spirit, who are strenuous for the 
ritualism of rites. That simple-minded Baptist 
mission church in far-off Burmah could teach 
the Zion’s Advocate a lesson in biblical symbol- 
ism which a late English traveler found using. 
avd we doubt not with God’s blessing, Bass’s 
pale ale, instead of wine, although the open- 
ing of the frothing bottle on the communior- 
table seemed not quite decorous to the 
visitor, who presented the pastor with a 
half-dozen bottles of claret for sacramental 
use. 


One of our religious exchanges, we notice, 
speaking of a massacre of native Christians in 
China, says that this “‘cannot be tolerated.” 
If vot, how can we help it? Is it intended that 
we shall make war on China and compel her to 
treat converts ina civilized way? We do not 
see itso. We think we care as much for mis- 
sions as others do—certainly we give much 
more space and labor to them than any other 
weekly paper in the world; but we are fully 
convinced that converts must take thetr chances. 
This is a matter of the internal concern of na- 
tions, If Madagascar hurls Christians down a 
Tarpeian Rock, Evgiand has no right to inter- 
fere; but the next geveration will make the 
rock a holy shrine of pilgrimage. It is the 
interference of the French in China and Annam, 
to protect its mis-ionaries and converts, that 
has been the great bane of Christianity in the 
East. Even the foreign missionary abroad can 
have no right of protection in a foreign }and, if 
the law or policy of the state forbids his work, 
except under treaty with a natiow which spe- 
citically protects missiouaries, as well as trad- 
ers. To say that persecution ‘‘ cannot be tol- 
erated ”’ is to bid the missionary curry the Bible 
in one hand and a sword in the other. It is to 
make him a firebrand of war, instead of the 
messenger of peace. 


VERMONT week before last spoke, and the 
verdict was a majority of between twenty-three 
and twenty fotir thousand for the Republicans. 
Last week Maine spoke, and gave a Republican 
majority of nearly sixteen thousand in the lar- 
gest vote ever cast by the state, increasing the 
majority of last year by more than twelve 
thousand and electing an entire delegation of 
Republican congressmen. The ‘tidal wave ”’ 
does not seem to have reached either of these 
states. Neither the cry of hard times nor the 
pretense of Tilden reform has made any im- 
pression upon the people of these states. They 
see, whatevery sensible man sees, that the suc- 
cess of Democracy, with its inflation an repu- 
diating theories, is no remedy for hard times. 
They equally see that Mr. Tilden as a “ reform- 
er” is a burlesque upon the term, especially 
when considered as a Presidential candidate of 
the Democratic party. The Democrats, of 
themselves, have not votes enough in this 
country to elect him or any other candidate ; 
and, hence, their chief hope of success has 
been in the cry of bard times and reform. Thus 
far (avd they are already more than half way 
through the campaign ) they have gained noth- 
ing, while they have lost most seriouriy. 
Should the Republicans carry Indiana in Octo- 
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ber (there is no doubt about Ohio), the Dem- 
ocrats, notwithstanding their large calcula- 
tions upon “a united South,” would under- 
stand that the day was not to be theirs. The 
strong prospect now is that Indiana will be Re- 
publican, and that neither Mr. Tilden’s art in 
managing the ‘* machine” nor his “ barrels of 
money” will save him from his impending 
defeat. 


TuE Democrats of this state, having made an 
evormous fauz pas in the nomination of Horatio 
Seymour, agaivust his most explicit refusal to be 
a candidate, met again in convention ia-t week 
to repair damages, so far as possible, and start 
anew. Lucius Robinson and William Dorsheim- 
er—botb of them Republicans, who went in with 
the Democracy in 1872 and have managed to 
stay there ever since—are now the Democratic 
standard-bearers in New York State. Both 
of them are thoroughgoing Tildevites; and, 
hence, the “reform” can‘tidate has at last had 
his own way. notwithstanding the formidabie 
opposition in his own party. The dyed-in-the- 
wool Democrats have the privilege of taking 
the back seat, in order to make room for polit- 
ical interlopers. The contrast between Sey- 
mour and Robinson is so marked t :at it is diffi- 
cult to see how the two could be the choice of 
the same convention. The Democrats seem to 
bave no priociples as to mea or measures. 
Anything will do, if it promises success. 
All the signs indicate that even here they are 
mistaken. Since the canvass opened they have 
been steadily losing ground in this state—iu 
part by their own blundering and ’n part by 
the exposure of Mr. Tilden’s record ; and, if 
they ever had any chance of winning, that 
chance is already among the by-gones. The 
Republicans were never in better trim to fight 
a political battle, and with anything like ear 
pest work the day will be theirs. The pre- 
tenses of Samuel J. Tilden as a ‘‘ reformer” 
are too transparently mere shams to give vic- 
tory to the demoralized Democracy. He is 
himself too big a load for the party to carry. 
He will not poll the whole strength of his own 
party, and at best can draw but very few votes 
to it. A majority of fifteen or twenty thousand 
for the Republicans is a very moderate estimate. 


To a good many of the old friends of Charles 
Francis Adams his acceptance of a nomisation 
to office from a party with which he has always 
been in antagonism has been a puzzle and a 
mystery; but°in his icy letter of acceptance 
which was read at a meetiug in Fanueil Hall, on 
Friday last, the whole matter is clearly ex- 
plained. Mr. Adams does not regard himself 
as a party man, but as a public man, trained to 
public service and at the service of any 
body of citizens, whatever they may call them- 
selves, that wish their work done in his way. 
It is most remarkable that, in the rigidly civil 
letter sent by Mr. Adams to his new political 
associates, he never once mentions them by 
their only recognized political designation. He 
evidently does not wish to confess himself a 
Democrat or to let it appear that he is the can- 
didate of the Democratic party; and, therefore, 
he mentions the people who gave him a nom- 
ination at Worcester as a ‘‘ convention of voters 
opposed to the present national and state ad- 
ministration of affairs.” Mr. Adams is a pure 
man, no doubt; and so is an iceberg pure. 
And he is as cold as an iceberg, too. 

Tue Republicans of the seventh congression- 
5 ee of Massachusetts last week nom- 
infited General Butler as their candidate for 
Congress. We are sorry to hear it. They 
could and should have done better. There is 
no doubt that the Essex statesman is smart; 
yet he is one of the most notorious, as well as 
unscrupulous, tricksters in all the land. On 
the currency question he is the exact antipodes 
of the Republican part., and in respect to civil 
service reform his revord is about as bad as it 
can be. So far as he represents the party at 
all, he represents its worst elements. It is 
through the influence of men like General But- 
ler that the party has suffered serious damage 
in the past ; and but for the presence of purer 
and better influences it would have been hope- 
lessly ruined. Two years ago he was defeated ; 
and, if the Democrats have the good sense to 
nominate a decent candidate in opposition to 
him, Republicans in the district will do a wise 
thing mm helping to defeat him again. All 
other things being equal, we greatly prefer a 
Republican to a Democratic victory; yet we 
decidedly prefer an honest Democrat toa tricky 
and dishonest Republican. Mere partisanship 
should never be the supreme law in voting, 
The way to keep a party pure is to reject un- 


worthy candidates when they manage to get 
th lves ne .t ted 








Tue latest explanation about Mr. Tilden’s in- 
come tax, put forth by his Democratic friends, 
in the absence of any statement by himself, ad- 
mits that his income in 1862 amounted to sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars, but claims that 
he largely helped his brothers, Henry and 
Moses, who were engaged in the chemical 
manufacturing business and had become em- 
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barassed in their affairs. This proved a lose, 
Was it au ascertained loss at the time? If the 
explanation be true, why did not Mr. Tilden, as 
directed to do by law, report his gross income, 
and place this Joss among the deductions al- 
lowed by law, supposing the lo-s tu be ascer- 
tained as real? Why did he not fill up the 
bianks in bis return ani state the whole of his 
‘gains, profits, and income ”’ for that year, aud 
the deuuctions therefrom on the score of 
losses? Tuis is precisely what the law required 
aud what the explavation admits and the return 
shows that he did not do. A most signiti- 
cant feature of the case, not attempted 
to be covered by the explanation, we 
have in the fact that, after making returns 
for two years, Mr. Tiiden declined to make any 
returns for the next eight years, and submitted 
tothe fifty per cent. penalty for bis failure, and 
that his average tax was on un income of 
$15,000 a year; and that, too, during a period 
when, as is well known, he was rolling up his 
huge fortune. Why this declinature? Let Mr. 
Tilden tell. The people would be glad to hear 
him On the face of the facts there appears 
the purpose of evading his just proportion of 
taxes, by disobeying the requirements of law. 
In other words, he concealed the amount of his 
income by refusing to make any returns ; and in 
this way he robbed the Government of its just 
dues, as truly as did tbe whisky thieves at St. 
Louis or as did Tweed rob the City of New 
York. The expianation is not satisfactory, 
even where it applies, and it falls very farshort 
of the whole case. 








PrRoFEsSOR SUMNER, of Yale College, has 
puolished a letter in the New Haven Jalladium 
avowing his purpo-e to vote for Mr. Tilden as 
the better candidate of the two. What is 
astonishing in this decision is tbe fact that it 
is based upon Mr. Tiiden’s record as compared 
with the promises of Governor Hayes, aud the 
further fact that it entirely overlooks the prin- 
ciples of the parties respectively represented 
by these candidates. Mr. Tilden’s record, 
tried by the standard of patrioti-m, was that 
of a C»pperhead during the war and that of 
an enemy to ali the reconstruction measures of 
Congress to secure the proper fruits of the ter- 
rible struggle. Tried by the standard of ‘‘re- 
form ’’—a watchword of his own invention, to 
get bimself into the presidency—his record is 
for the most part a tissue of false pretenses, 
He was the political associate of Tweed as 
long as it would pay. He was conversant with 
and with others responsible for the enor- 
mous election frauds perpetrated in this city 
in the fall of 1868. He has shared 
with the Democratic party in all its 
corrupt measures; and, like Horatio Sey- 
mour, he has adopted the principle of always 
accepting anything which the party approves. 
He has been an intensely partisan Democrat 
during his whole history. His pretense of hav- 
ing reduced the taxes in this state is a sneer lie 
from beginning to end. On the currency ques- 
tion, whatever may be his inner thoughts, he 
has surrendered body and soul to the iufla- 
tionists, and with them joined in the demand 
fora repeal of the Re-umption Act. His in- 
come-tax record, as the facts now stand, is 
simply infamous. Were he elected, bis civil- 
service reform would consist in turning Repub- 
licans out of office and putting Democrats in 
their places, besides installing the old South- 
ern dynasty in power again. And this is the 
man whoee record constitutes the argument of 
Profe-sor Sumner. Were the Professor a Dem- 
ocrat—a Jobe Kelley or a Fernando Wood—we 
could understand the argument. Such he is 
not. The mano is mucn better than his logic. 
The Professor is much wiser than the politician. 


THE London Saturday Review takes a very 
lively interest in our Pre-idential contest, and 
is disposed to disregard the charges made 
against the integrity of the Democratic can- 
didate on the score of his evading the pay- 
ment of his fucome tax. Is it to be belleved, 
argues The Review, that the Democrats would 
place in nomination a man of an infamous 
character? But then, could it be believed 
that George the Third would select 
a clergyman for his private chaplain 
who could be guilty of forgery, or that 
the trustees of Harvard College would em- 
ploy a professor who was guilty of murder. 
Still, as a matter of history, Doctor Dodd, 
the chaplain of His Majesty George the Third, 
was bung for forgery ; and Professor Webster, 
of Harvard, was hung for murder. Whether 
Mr. Tilden be guilty or innocent of the crimes 
of swindling, perjury, and robb ry of which he 
is explicitly accused must be judicially deter- 
mined ; but the fact of his nomination for the 
Presidency by the Democratic party is not con- 
clusive evidence of his innocence. 





...-The rank and file of the Massachusetts 
Democracy are far from united in regard to Mr. 
Adams’s nomination for governor. At the 
mass-meeting in Faneuil Hall last Friday night 
his name was hailed with mingled applause and 
hisses, and the whole affair was rather ominous 
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of ultimate defeat. There was.a good deal of. 
speeial pleadingin Mr. Adame’s behalf; but, do 
what they would, the speakers failed to get up 
anything more than a cut-and-dried enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Adamsis too much of an aristocrat 
to stand well with the Democracy, who wanted 
Gaston fora nominee. As they didn’t get him, 
they refuse to be comforted even with so re- 
spectable and highly-honored a name at the 
head of theirticket. The dissatisfied Democrats 
say that their convention was a ‘‘machine” 
onvention, and they ought to know. 


-».-Few young Clergymen in this country 
have had a wider circle of loving friends than 
Dr. George B, Bacon, who was buried last Mon- 
day. He had long been in feeble health; but 
his people in Orange Valley, N. J., would not 
listen to the suggestion that he should leave 
them and would have no other pastor so long 
as he lived. He was a man of large culture 
and of a sweet and Jiberal spirit. He was a very. 
chivalrous defender of his friends and spent 
much of his strength in his support of Mr, 
Beecher. Although in this relation he felt it 
his duty to take a position of public hostility to 
the publisher of- THE INDEPENDENT, we never 
questioned his honesty nor lost our hearty re- 
spect for his character. He was a son every 
way worthy of the independent Puritan of New 
Haven. 

..-.It is such pious extravaganees asthis of 
The American Lutheran which make infidels. 
It asserts with great emphasis as a first thesis 
that ‘‘the Holy Scriptures are the only source, 
rule, standard, and judge of faith and life.” 
Now, that is mere windy, swollen words. It 
contradicts universal knowledge, and ex- 
perience, and Scripture itself. The Bible ap- 
peals to each man’s reason and conscelence, 
making that the final judge of morals, and 
largely of faith, and claims only to enlighten 
and aid. If the Bible were the *‘ only source ”’ 
and rule of faith and life, then the heathen 
were, indeed, without fault, which Paul distinct- 
ly says theyare not. If the Bible contradicted 
reason and conscience, it would have to be 
given up instantly. 


..-»‘* Daniel Deronda” ends with a magnificent 
quotation from Milton’s ‘“‘ Samson Agonistes,”’ 
one of those overflows of placid fervor which in 
their connection and application make the very 
soul quiver with a solemn, peaceful passion. 
We do not often see it quoted, and it is a note- 
worthy coincidence that in an article which we 
publish this week, and which came into our 
hands some weeks before the last installment 
of ‘Daniel Deronda” reached this country, 
Professor Wilkinson selects it for comment, 
expresses his surprise that Emerson omits it in 
his ‘‘ Parnassus,’’ and cites an instance in 
which Governor Andrew gave it an even wor- 
thier application than that which Milton made 
to the dying Samson or George Eliot to Ezra 
Lapidoth. 


..»It is “ safe to tell the truth about Christ,” 
The Congregationalist thinks, and to let it be 
known that he did really drink fermented wine. 
It also agrees with what we have so often said, 
that had Christ lived in our day and land he 
would without doubt be a total abstainer. 
And yet drunkenness must have been a great 
evil in the days of our Saviour, and we wish 
that somebody would explain what was the 
new light on this subject, or what was the dif- 
ference ih liquors that led Mohammed, six 
centuries later, to make total abstinence a con- 
dition of churchmembership. Was it the 
stronger alcoholic quality of liquors made from 
dates ? 


....The following campaign epigrams from 
The Nation have a recognizable flavor; but 
who would have expected an attack on 
** Widow” Butler to come from Lowell ? 

‘A COINCIDENCE. 


** Banks made a speech and sate; the band full soon, 
As if by instinet, struck up Bonnie Doon; 
Oh! strong enchantment of those Scottish lays 
That make us still associate Banks and brays. 


“ DEFRAUDING NATURE. 


“Skilled to pull wires, he baffles Nature’s scope, 
Who sure inteNded him to stretch arope! 


“THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
‘* When currency’s debased, all coins will pass. 

Ask you for proof? The Widow’s might is brass.” 

-..-It was out of a different recension of 

I Cor. xi from ours that The Christian Standard 
finds it reported that Paul, writing to the Cor- 
inthians, ‘“‘told them of bread and wine in the 
Lord’s Supper.’’ Our copies only speak of the 
bread and the cup. It is from an allusion in one 
of the Gospels that we gather beyond doubt 
that the cup contained wine. There is no special 
command to use wine in preference to any other 
article of driuk with which the cup would nat- 
urally be filled. We have utterly changed the 
character of the bread, and may of the contents 
of the cup, to suit convenience or even the 
** weakness”’ of & brother. 


-...The editor ef the Troy Times reports 
Senator Conkling as saying: ‘‘ When I think 
of the record of the Republican party during 
the past sixteen years—of the great rebellion 
which it conquered, of the difficulties it had to 
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tion—I am simply amazed at what it has done ; 
amazed at the few mistakes it has made; 
amazed that it has not made more; amazed 
that our statesmen have had the strength, the 
wisdom, and the courage to do what they have 
done and to do itso well. There is nothing in 
all history so grand as the record of the Repub- 
lican party,”’ 

+y+e** Why make such a fuss over Tilden’s 
failure to make full returns of his income tax ? 
Is it not his great point that he goes for a re- 
duction of taxation? The most convenient 
commencement was upon his own tax.’? So 
writes a correspondent to one of the New York 
papers, not in the strain of apology for the 
‘reform ”’ candidate, but as a shrewd hit at his 
sham pretensions, The facts show him to be 
thoroughly in favor of reducing his own taxes. 
at the expense of truth, in violation of law, 
and against the claims of patriotism. The 
people can well dispense with all such tax- 
reducers. 

....‘‘Simply preposterous! Does any one 
suppose that a lawyer, a scholar, a gentleman 
80 punctilious in all his dealings, deliberately 
swore to an untruth?’’ Such is the plea of 
The Sun, of this city, in answer to the charges 
against Mr. Tilden in respect tothe payment of 
his incometax. This is one way of trying to 
extricate the ‘‘reform”’ candidate from a very 
unpleasant dilemma, It is hardly possible to 
eonceive of a more palpable confession that no 
satisfactory explanation can be given. If this 
is the best that The Sun can do, it had better 
not try again. : 

....Ex-Controller Hopkins has taken the 
wind out of Tilden’s pretense of having effected 
@ great reduction of taxes in this state, by 
showing that the reduction which has been 
made is due to the payment of a large indebt- 
edness in previous years, with which Mr. 
Tilden had nothing to do, and by further show- 
ing that the expenses of the state forthe cur- 
rent year exceed by $568,574 those of the pre- 
vious year. The tax for general purposes in 
1875 was $3,255,697, and in 1876 it is $3,824,271. 


-»»-Apropos of the Vanorden case, we are in- 
formed that the Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions of the late General Assembly, that met at 
Brooklyn, sent a note to the Board of Foreign 
Missions recommending that in future mission- 
aries should have the privilege of appearing 
personally before the Board. It has been one 
of the “traditions of the elders,” as the mis- 
sionaries sometimes call them, that mission- 


aries must always have their dealings with the _ 


secretaries, and never with the Board. 


....John Morrissey, who figures as one of the 
head men of the Democratic party in this state, 
says that the state is good for a majority of 10,- 
000 for the “reform” candidate. This is cut- 
ting down the figures at a rapid rate. It is but 
a few weeks since Mr. Tilden’s confidential 
friend placed his majority at not less than 
50,000, and would not be surprised if it were 
75,000. 

....Somebody objects to phonetic spelling 
that it will not afford a permanent standard— 
that, phonetically, tea would have been “ tay ”’ 
two hundred years ago and “tee’’ now, and 
may become the Russian “ tchai’’ one of these 
days. Good. That is one reason why we want 
phonetic spelling, to indicate the progressing 
movements of language. 

....Last week Zion’s Advocate told a story of 
Jacob Knapp’s boast that he should one day 
occupy the pulpit of a Universalist church that 
was built to spite him. The Watchman and At 
jlector in its issue of the same week told pre- 
cisely the same story of JabezSwan. Probably 
mythical. We are not sure but we have heard 
it of Mr. Finney. 


-»..It is impossible to look earefully into the 
condition of political affairs in Massachusetts 
without seeing what a force was lost in ‘‘ War- 
rington’s ’ death. How “ contrairy ” he would 
make things go with the Widow Butler, and 
what a rasping he would have given to all the 
candidates except his favorite one. 


..»»Here is The Evangelist publishing as 
“most remarkable news’’ from an English 
source that the Japanese Government has estab- 
lished the observance of the first day of the 
week as a national holiday. If it had read our 


** Missions,’’ it would have learned that fact two. 


months ago. 


....A Dr. T. C. Teasdale, of Nashville 
(Tenn.), is charged with having provided the 
papers with flattering reports of a lecture of 
his. That is, unfortunately, not a rare offense ; 
but it proves that when a Nashville paper spoke 
of him asa “Baptist drone” it was a misprint 
jor divine. 

«...The Cincinnati Commercial says that “the 
Democratic ‘reform’ movement is playing out. 
Tilden as an iron-hearted reformer does not 
bear hammering.”” The people are not likely 
to be deceived with mere shams, if they have 
time enough to look at them. 


«+a» The Bwening Post, of this city, says that 





meet ang overcome in the work of reconstruc- 


‘gli political signs will fail, all appareptly well- 
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founded predictions will miscarry, if the Repub- 
licans do not carry the State of New York for 
Hayes and Wheeler amd Morgan and Rogers by 
a satisfactory majority.” 


---. We know nothing as yet as to the imme- 
diate cause of George Smith’s death. The 
last previous news yet received here from him 
is that he had passed through Mosul, en route 
for Aleppo, whence he was to make his way to 
Beirut, 

«++» The Woman’s Journal says that ‘Susan 
Coolidge’’ is Susan Woolsey, of New Haven. 
If so, we do not see how she ever gets our let- 
ters, for wenever address her with that name 
nor to that post-office. 


...-If any one, after reading an article in this 
number about Mr. Moody at Northfield, has the 
idea that hero worshiping is not extinct we will 
not quarrel with him. 

-...Col. Higginson knows a little girl who 
learned to swim on a piano stool. 


.... We share in the enthusiasm for the rifle. 
No smooth bores wanted in this office. 


REE 


Acligions Jutelligence. 


THE Old Catholic Synodal Council has issued 
a circular to the clergy and parish boards 
respecting unauthorized changesin the Liturgy. 
Many parish priests have taken it on themselves 
to translate some of the prayers of the Latin 
Mass and to read them in German, and thus a 
difference of ritual observance is making itself 
felt. The following reforms are declared allow- 
able: The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel may be 
tead in German, after they have been said in 
Latin ; and the Latin chants and hymns may be 
reduced, or repJaced by German. Only in the 
Mass the Latin forms must be used. Vespers 
and all other services may bein German. On 
Good Friday, as no special Latin service of the 
Mass exists, a German Liturgy may be read; 
and on Palm Sunday the Passion may be readin 
German. 











..--The caravan of pilgrims from Paris to 
Lourdes has been favored with three miracles 
within 24 hours. One man, Constant Goude- 
mant, of Levallois, near Paris, had suffered for 
ten months from a disease of the heart and an- 
other of the intestines, so that he could not 
walk and was reduced to the last stage of 
feebleness. He was completely cured while 
gazing on an image of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
One Victorine Fourdin, of Lille, had a disease 
of the pericardium, said to be very dangerous. 
After taking the holy communion from an En- 
glish archbishop at Lourdes, she heard a sud- 
den snapping in her chest, and found herself 
cured. At the rate of three a day, miracles 
ought to be abundant enough for medical in- 
vestigation. 


...-Rey. Mr. Woodsmall, a Baptist mission- 
ary, has been doing an extremely important 
work the past year among the Negroes of 
Georgia. He has been in all parts of the state, 
organizing Sabbath-schools, attending conven- 
tions, and preaching and advising everywhere. 
He has labored mainly at his own charges, 
and is endorsed as doing more good among the 
colored people than any other three Baptist 
ministers in the state. We notice that the 
Southern Baptist papers speak very highly of 
his labors, but very severely of his denun- 
ciations of the treatment of the Negroes by the 
whites. Itis stated also that not one white 
man preaches to the Negroes where fifty did 
before the war. 


....The Unitarian Biennial Conference was 
held at Saratoga last week, and was a decided 
success, on the whole. Several valuable papers 
by E. E. Hale, James Freeman Clarke, and 
others were read ; but the best results were the 
attainment of greater denominational unity of 
spirit and the adoption of sundry plans for 
home missionary work, one of which was the 
renewal of co-operation with the African Meth- 
odists. There was a little pleasant hobnobbing 
with the Methodists, apropos of Rev. Mr. Saw- 
yer’s invitation to the Conference to sit in his 
Methodist church two years hence. We hes- 
itate to intimate that by that time Mr. Sawyer 
will, in the ordinary course of evevts, be labor- 
ing elsewhere. 


.... The English Ritualists are pitching into 
the Bishop of London for giving his sons-in- 
law fat livings. The Church Times is thus se- 
vere: 


“The Bishop of London, apparently believ- 
ing that he has sacrificed enough to public 
opinion by making respectable appointments 
to the vicarage of Kensington and the Arch- 
deaconry of Middlesex, has, after a brief period 
of decent abstention, returned to wallowing 
in the mire of nepotism. He has conferred the 
valuable and important benefice of Paddington, 
one of the very best in his gift, upon that very 
Rev. Walter Abbott, whose promotion, as a 
mere boy, some eleven years ago, on the sole 
ground of his having married one of Dr. Jack- 
s0n’s daughters, caused no little scandal in the 
Diocese of Lincoln.” 


sssThe Congregationalists of Windham 





——— 
County, Vt., have just held their annual eonfer- 
euce. The church in Stratton was reported ag 
very weak and made up of Congregationalists 
and Free Baptists, the latter in the majority, 
and served now by a Free Baptist minister. It 
was decided to give it over to that denomina- 
tion, and, as this causes the withdrawal of some 
missionary aid, a handsome contribution was 
taken up on the spot for the pastor. It was 
a pleasant illustration of kindly sympathy 
with another Christian body. The Free Bap- 
tists unite with the Congregationalists in the 
support of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion’s work for the Negroes of the South. 


....The receipts of the American Missionary 
Association for the fiscal year which end with 
September are so encouraging that, with a 
strong effort on the part of its friends, an in- 
crease of debt may be avoided. Its books will 
be kept open for the first week in October, that 
the gleanings may be gathered. Prompt remit- 
tances of money intended for the Association 
will be esseutial to the desired result. It will 
be a great point gained in these hard times to 
carry one of our benevolent societies through 
the year with no addition to its debt. 


..-»The Rey. J. Cunningham Geikie, formerly 
a Presbyterian minister in Toronto, was re- 
ceived into deacon’s ordersin the Church of 
England on Trinity Sunday last, and afterward 
appointed to the curacy of St. Peter’s, East 
Dulwich, England, by the Bishop of Winches- 
ter. Dr. Geikie’s brother was a clever but un- 
known etcher. He himself has written several 
books, one of which has been reissued in this 
country. 

....Dr. Withrow, the new pastor of Park- 
street Church, is very highly commended by 
The Congregationalist as an admirable preacher 
and working pastor. The view of the old mem- 
bers who have had the anxiety of the enterprise 
on them is expressed in the words used by one 
of the gray-haired veterans after one of his 
sermons: ‘“‘Isn’t he grand? We’ll see the 
house packed now.” 


«...The Canadian Independent reports that a 
novel improvement is to be introduced into a 
Toronto church, being an arrangement by which 
pipes will, pass out of sight, from the pulpit to 
the pews of such hearers as are troubled with 
deafness, an attachment to which can be put to 
the ear. This is no novelty hereabouts. Dr. 
Budington’s church, for example, has this 
contrivance, 


...-Dr. Nathan Brown, Free Baptist mission- 
ary to Japan, has made an important convert— 
viz, his chief Scripture reviser. But it was 
not from heathenism that he got the convert 
whose adhesion is chronicled, hut from the 
union Christian church in Yokohama. That is 
all. The convert says that the arguments 
against immersion seem to him ‘like chil- 
dren’s.”’ 


...-Professor R. B. Welch, D.D., LL.D., of 
Union College, who has been elected professor 
of theology in the Presbyterian Seminary at 
Auburn, is himself a member of the (Dutch) 
Reformed Church. The professorship was en- 
dowed by Arthur Tappan, a Congregationalist, 
and is called the professorship not of prolemic 
or didactic, but ‘‘ Christian theology.”’ 


....-The American Board received last year 
$458,511 ; about $10,000 less than the previous 
year. The debt is $31,050, or $13,000 less than 
last year, which indicates a shrinking of $23,000 
in the appropriations. 


Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Coids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








AstHMA.—It is useless to describe the 
tortures of spasmodic asthma. Those who 
have suffered from its distressing paroxysms 
know whatit is. Jonas WuiTcomMs’s Rem- 
wd -= never failed to afford immediate 
relief. 





MR. SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


Now that the business season is fairly 
opened, unprecedented bargains are being 
offered by our merchants generally and, 
among others, by Mr. Sheppard Knapp, of 
183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, the well-known 
dealer in carpets and oil-cloths. Velvet 
Carpets, at $1.75 per yard and upward, and 
English Body Brussels in great variety, at 
$1.50 per yard, are remarkably low prices; 
but these low prices will be continued 
through the present month. Lace Curtains 
of a thousand different varieties are also on 
sale, and range in price from one dollar per 
pair to the finest imported. One door be- 
low 13th Street, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth 


Ave., is the store of Mr. Sheppard Knapp, 
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GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


Tos immense establishment of R. H. 
Macy & Co., corner of 14th Street and 6th 
Avenue, is now filled with new goods, 
adapted to the fall and winter seasons. The 
store, which hitherto was one of mammoth 
proportions, has been greatly enlarged dur- 
ing the past summer and is now a sight to 
behold. It covers ground enough for a 
regimental review, and has, indeed, a regi- 
ment of clerks constantly employed in at- 
tending to the vast throng of visitors which 
daily crowd that popular establishment. 
It would require a good-sized volume 
to enumerate all the attractions which 
are there displayed. The stock em- 
braces nearly “everything required in 
the family, and the store, as a whole, is a 
perfect museum of attractions and curios- 
ities. Staple goods and fancy goods; things 
useful and things ornamental; indeed, 
almost everything whieh can be mentioned 
or thought of, can here be found at reason- 
able prices. Those of our readers who 
cannot visit this great establishment in 
person—and there are thousands of such— 
should send for a catalogue of the goods 
exhibited, from which they can obtain all 
the information they want to enable them 
to send orders. 





PRATT'S PATENT BRACE. 


Tue Pratt Brace, manufactured at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, ishaving a very extensive sale, 
and we speak advisedly when we say it is 
a very meritorious article and deserves its 
widespread popularity. One commendable 
feature of this Brace is, it can be worn as a 
suspender, thus answering a double pur- 
pose. There are but few who would not be 
benefited by wearing this Brace. The habit 
of stooping over is so common when op- 
pressed with fatigue that a monitor that 
gently reminds us of a violated physical 
law is almost invaluable to children and 
pupils in our schools, who sit by the hour 
with contracted shoulders and stooping 
forms. We think somesimple appliance of 
this kind would tend to remedy a great evil 
and develop what is considered the pride 
of either sex, a handsome and well-devel- 
oped form. 


W. & J. SLOANE.—CARPETS. 


A vist? to the large and elegant carpet 
establishment of W. & J. Sloane, Nos. 649, 
651, and 655 Broadway, this city, will be 
time well spent. They have lately imported 
a large stock of Real Persian Carpets and 
Rugs, which are remarkable for tkeir beauty 
and color; and no less attractive is the stock 
of American Moquettes, of a hundred and 
one different styles and patterns. All these 
goods are offered at unusually low prices 
and cannot fail to give entire satisfaction. 








SHAYNE & CO., HATTERS. 


GENTLEMEN'S Fat. STYLE Hats.—Finest 
quality Silk Dress Hat, $7. English Walk- 
ing Hat, really elegant, $4. Stiff Hats, new 
shapes, $2.50, $3, $3.50. All the popular 
styles of soft hats, new designs, at very low 
prices. Goods strictly first class. The 
Knickerbocker Hat a specialty. The most 
popular fall style ever introduced. Store 
open evenings. SHAYNE & Co., Broadway, 
corner Thirteenth St. (Wallack’s Theater). 

ro 


CASWELL & MASSEY. 


AN elegant new drug store has just . been 
opened at the corner of Broadway and 
25th Street, under the Hoffman House, the 
proprietors being Caswell & Massey. These 
gentlemen are dispensing chemists and 
have long been well known in the drug 
business. Their store is furnished most 
tastefully with imported and domestic arti- 
cles; but among the ehief attractions is a 
large soda and mineral-water fountain. 


Ce 

“Thou shalt not steal” is an axiom 
which no one disputes, but which very 
many evade, and seem quite willing to for- 
get its teachings. Unscrupulous persons 





have and are. still imitating Herrick 
Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus. e make 
mention of this fact to put all ns who 


want the best article on their guard; and 
our advice is to buy no other, as that, in 
our judgment, is the only article ‘that should 
enter the stomach of any one who cares for 
pre and good Bread or Biscuit. Most of 

ur grocers have it for sale. The depot is 
at 112 Liberty Street, New York. 





THE, LHREPERDENT 





First among the requisites of the toilet 
is a good article of soap. But to procure it 
is not always an easy matter. Many of the 
most expensive soaps in the market are 
made from.coarse and deleterious materials 
and their delicate coloring and: fragrant 
perfume too often conceal the most repuls- 
ive impurities. The “disclosures recently 
made public regarding this subject are pos- 
itively startling and deserve serious con- 
sideration. Scented soaps are now known 
to be extremely objectionable, especially if 
applied to the head, injuring the hair, irri- 
tating the scalp, and inducing severe head- 
aches, The character of the ingredients 
may be inferred from the statement of a 
gentleman who makes the scenting of soaps 
his business. He recently declared that 
persons engaged in this employment were 
short-lived—from seven to ten years being 
the longest period during which the occu- 
pation could be followed. 

The difficulty of procuring a perfect- 
ly pure article of toilet soap is at 
last obviated, however, thanks to the enter- 
prise and chemical skill of Mr. B. T. 
Babbitt, of New York, the world-renowned 
soap manufacturer, whose immense estab- 
lishment is by far the largest of its kind in 
the United States. The renown of Mr. 
Babbitt’s various productions has for many 
years been widely disseminated; but this 
latest success is the appropriate crown to 
the numerous victories already achieved. 
After years of patient labor and scientific 
experiment, Mr. Babbitt has succeeded in 
perfecting the composition of the finest 
toilet soap ever introduced. The principal 
ingredients are the purest vegetable oils. 
The manufacturing processes are entirely 
new and original, and the result is simply 
unparalleled in this department of industry. 

‘* Baby Soap ” is the trade-mark by which 
this elegant toilet luxury is designated, and 
for application tothe delicate skin of in- 
fants, children, and ladies it is altogether 
unequaled in its emolient properties. This 
soap is not perfumed, the ingredients being 
of such absolute purity as to require no aid 
from chemistry to disguise inferior mate- 
rials. The most refined taste considers the 
absence of artificial perfume the perfection 
of sweetness, and this peculiar characteris- 
tic of, ‘Baby Soap” renders it the most 
healthful and agreeable article of the kind 
ever manufactured. 

Though specially designed for the use of 
ladies and children, this soap is equally ap- 
propriate for gentlemen’s toilet; and, as it 
makes a heavy lather, it is also one of the 
finest soaps for barbers’ use. It is just be- 
ing placed upon the market; but the de- 
mand for it will soon become general. 





WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


Tue “‘ Fire onthe Hearth” of The Open 
Stove Ventilating Co., of this city, com- 
bines the cheerfulness and more than the 
proverbial sanitary advantages of the com- 
mon open fire, with the reserve force of a 
close stove and the economy and the air- 
circulating power of a furnace. 

It sends directly to the ceiling, and above 
the obnoxious gases which tend to accumu- 
late there, an ample supply of moderately- 
warmed fresh air; while at the same time 
the heavier gases and impure air are drawn 
out of the room from below, through the 
open fireplace and chimney, thus constantly 
filling and emptying any given room from 
above downward, renewing all the atmos- 
phere within certain definite limitations of 
time. Burns any kind of fuel. 





BLYMYER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY BELLS. 


CHURCHES in want of a bell will do well 
to send to the Bye Manufacturing Com- 
any, Cincinnat for their catalogue, 
It t is claimed that their bells ‘‘are cast from 
a composite metal, in steel, used only 
by themselves, and are entirely different 
from all other bells. The price is less than 
one-half that of the copper and tin bells. 
They are warranted for two years — 
breakage. They are fine-toned, be 
heard as far as the copper and tin bells of 
the ee size, and are equally durable.” 
. giving full descriptions, prices, 
etc., os be had on application to Blymyer 
Manufac g Company, Cincinnati, O. 
— rr ——_ 


Dr. Lyon's Tooth Tablets 
sweeten and purify the breath, 








“MOODY AND SANKEY'S “GOSPEL | 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THz INDEPENDENT 


‘would be reduced from and after that date 


to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
&@ copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for. this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THe InvE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If asubscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
eacb paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montana. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
“postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 














SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 


es 
“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
vriceof the Wringer being $5. 
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A REMEDY THAT DEFIES COMPE. 
TITION. 





Hosrerrer’s Sromacn Brrrers defy 
competition. Of the host of rival tonics 
tbat have cropped up during its long ca- 
reer not one has gained and retained such 
a large share of public favor, though many 
have enjoyed an ephemeral popularity. 
The reason is this; That, whereas many of 
these medicines were advertised to perform 
cures of the most startling nature, they 
have when tested almost invariably turned 
out to be of little or no value; while the 
great invigorant, whose reputation they 
were intended to rival, has never disa 
pointed those who have ‘placed their con 
dence in it. It has vindicated in the 
amplest manner its claims to be considered 
a positive specific remedy for liver com- 
plaint, dyspepsia, malarious fevers, de- 
bility, constipation, and numerous other 
maladies arising from general weakness and 
disorders of the stomach, liver, and bowels. 








Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered hm published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Huntspr, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express. European plan. 850 rooms, 
taurant first-class. ces moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. _ 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DY 
the world. wns sereeeee 5 bas 


air Dye Fe pod Me neal 
injury eal —proot, chat it is the only true and 
pertees. 5 ye. arm ble, instantaneous. No 

isappoin' nt; no oethionioan tints; zemotrte the 
i e of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and pro: ay Apo at 

ATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 t, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 











spot, so perfect and with work = ingeniously con- 
ved as to ap) ea é ag from the 
skin, the hair 


rated Wie Vectors. No. 16 nd st.. New York. 


OPIUM HABIT CURED. 


Dr. T. V. Bunce has had large experience in the 
treatment and cure of Opium and Morphine habit. 
a and radical cure effected. For —_— 
R. T. VIN ane BU BUNOR, te 





P. O-B Box 413, 


B. T. BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 


Only the purest st vegetable oils used in its manu- 
facture. No arti and deceptive odors to cover 
eommon and Toitannns ingredients. 


UNBIVALED FOR rH! TOILET ATD THE 





Used thing ehildren, will prezene eruptions, 
keep chy skin soft and smeoth, eentribute to health, 
prevent disease. — away with ali powders. 
chalk. er other emoliente. n preventive of 
hafing, te alf the 


orth ten times 
family in Christendom. 
f 6 ozs. oh and sent 
Address 
B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
§@” For Bale by all Druggists._23 








BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLOBAL. 
This qeosaration never fails to relieve LI eee 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous 
produces sleep, and a! a Fg to to allay. nei 
nervous excitement. excite- 
ment eaused by strong .<—. nk and, wien rethe ap BURY, 
be -_ the same. Pre 


Apothecary, Cineinnati, Ohio. 
bottle. 


VEN st 


Price 0 cule per 
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CASWELL & MASSEY, 


DISPENSING CHEMISTS, 
HAVE OPENED THEIR 


NEW ODRU 


G STORE. 


CORNER BROADWAY AND. 
25th STREET, 


UNDER HOFFMAN HOUSE, 
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HW. P. DEGRAAP. 





RM.T 


CRAAF & 


AYLOR, 


TAYLOR, 


57 and 59 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
SLALL CONTINCE TO KEFP THE LARGLS1 STOUK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITORE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where vou saw this. 





Three Things in One, 


VENTI' ATION of a Fireplace 
RADIATION of a Stove: 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 

Pure \irand av Even ‘em- 
' perature threughout a 








# oom. 
On Exhibition at The * CEN- 
Tes TAt,” 
Annex Main Building. 
THE OPEN STOVE 
VENTILATING CO., 


107 Fulton Street. N.Y. 





ool, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low-priced, warrant- 
ed = Cataloc with 709 testimenials, prices, etc., sent free. 
Biymver Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,O. 


CIDER MILLS! 








Danieis’s Power Crinder, 
Cast Iron Power Apple Grinder, 
Hutchinson Family Mills, 
Union Cider Mills, 
Excelsior Cider Mills, 
American Cider. Mills, 
Presses of every Description, 
Wrought Iron Cider Screws, 
Cast Iron Cider Screws, 
Crater Nails for Appte Crinders, 
Presses for Heading up Barrels, 
Apple Parers, Cranverry Rakes, 
Horse Powers, Hay Cutters, 
and all Seasonable Goods, at LOWEST PRICES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
$@~ Send for Circulars. : 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Sl and 52 Market Street, 





BOSTON. 
Common-Sense Rockers & Chairs 
Pasine 


Private. Sit- 
ting-Room, 
or Piazza 
should be 
without 
some of my 
Rocking- 
Chairs, so 
roomy. 80 
easy, and so 
cool these 
sultry days. 
Try my Puri- 
tan Rocker, 
or Old Point 
Comfort, and 
you will fi.d 
4s 

Send stamp 
for Illustrat- 
ce-List 


to 
Mottyille, N. Y. 
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FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in PARLOR FURNI- 
TURE, Sofas. Lounges. Tables, Easy and Reclining 
Chairs, and Twenty Different Patterns of Parlor 
Chairs. 
tudents’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture. and Church Furnitere. 
ESROOMS. 27 Sudpury. 69 & 71 Portland at.. Boston. 


CRUMB’s IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catatrhaland Throat Af 
fectious. 





a The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
f backing A reacts on the genarator B 
ev lving remedia! vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC, or Mouch-Piece D 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
Z ache. Bronchitis. Clereymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of_ Voice, Asthmatical 
Afections, and Foul Breath, ally 
man: id by druggises or mai 
you with Inbalant for’ months on re- 
, ceipt of $2.00 * 
D OR. W. R. CRUMB, 
Patented 1873.) AJ) letters soliciting advice on 
HRONIC Diseases should enclose $1 for reply. 
Address DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffaio, N. Y. 
Lock-Box 37. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave bad so manv inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the 
sbenge to its present torm that we have 
made arrangements with Koch. Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six pumbers — half a year. The 
cover bas “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
om it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Bioder 1s given below: 


K.S &Co's. 

) IMPROVED 

MUSIC 
& 


PAPER FILE. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1s76G. 
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PERsoNns desiring to order other period- 
cals will find it to tueir advantage to seno 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE iNDEPEND 
ENT. oD receipt of the sum named in aa 
dition to the regular rates given tor THe 
INDEPENDENT 


These periodicals will be sent from tne 
offices 0! the resoective publishers, withou: 
oremiums, posiage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
AeTICOIGETINE....occcccsccccccscscesOl 00 8 ©6Sl BY 


Appleton’s Joarnal (Weekly)....360 400 
Atievtic Mopthly. .......c..00... 8 O&O 400 
Christian at Work............... 3 00 3 00 
Oemorest’s Maguzine............ 2 60 3 OH 
frank Leslie’s Lllustrated Weekly 3 60 4H 
Harper’s Magazine .............. 3 60 4H 
Garper’s Weekiy........ +.,.... 8 60 4 00 
Aarper’s Bazar..............+.... 3 60 4 00 


Bome Journal................... 260 806 
Ladies’ Fiora: Cabinet{ with stee: 
engraving ‘“‘The Rustic 


Wreath’ )i06563. SR. PO Va 
Ladies’ Journal .................48 60 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age...ccccccocces 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 3 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 06 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 75 3 00 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine................230 2% 
The Galaxy.....tecccce cccccoee 360 8604 00 
The Nation (new subs.)...........4 75 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 166 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly., 2 25- . 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
international Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............4 50° - 5 00 
Forest and Stream................ 450 500 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 


Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
N. Y. Sem:-Weekly Post.......... 260 300 


ts POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
{nformation oy applying to us, 


, 











i INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! © 


will coutuue t furuisp more gova articles, 
(rom em'nent mec and women thav any 
weekly newspaver ir. the country ; and its nu- 
merous and abie editoria) departments wil) ~e 
Maintained and etreugtbened as occasion may 
demuna. 

The paper bas beep so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stanle 
constituency of readers bat an exceptionall: 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors 

Every oumber of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a hoase- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicie and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religions columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most promipentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-schoo) aepart- 
ment, tts column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports oave for years been the 
‘eading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
naye been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘ Gospe! Hymns and 
Sacred Songs” postpaid to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not 'n arrears) © THE iNDEPENDENT 
who shai) send os 83 We shal register the 
oames of a!) parties as received and sha.] send of 
the booke prompt.y and in order, as thus entered. 
The books wil be detivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to ai! others who make ther subscrip- 
tions at ourcounter Churches lecture-rooms, fami- 
ties, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as 4 gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE LNDE- 
PENDENT. Those who de-ire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none wil] be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Stee! Hngraving by RITCHIE 
tone of the largest and most perfect engravings ver 
executeo ip this country: from F. B.: ARPENTER’S 
celebraved painting. and contains most striving and 
perfect likenesses of President Linc: lv and his Cab 
met—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Sewa~d. Stanton, Bates, 
Smith. Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men 
who bore so conspicuous parte in the termbie drama 
ot the War for the Union. are now living. and the 
preservation of faithfui “ counterfeit oresentments ” 
of those nobie patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE LNDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 8ubscri apne year In advance, postage free, 


Je genecetenece sees $3 23 
Renewal of ap Old Subscription for 3 in 
advance, postage free, including P byes 3) 
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POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 34 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 





We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14.000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums. and sh®ll continue to present them to sub- 











sortbers for THE DYDRPENDENT On the following 
terms 


1 page year, iD ——— 
e me ‘a wer 

A renewa! of an Old Subscription for two 

, in advance, tage free including 

GDove BrGravitge. oon... .coccesccocccccces 6 00 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 bY LS Inches 


The new and magniticent steei Engraving of “haries 
Sumner by tne great artist, Ritchie, s completed and 
ready for delivery. Onur subscribers and friends 
wil) please understand that thev can bave this 
splendid work of art by sendinw as the name of one 
aew subscriber, with $$. 3, or by renewing tneir sub- 
scriptions for one year(if not ip arrears) and sendin 
as the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewa! an 

.00 tp advance. or for two new subscribers and 
.00 ‘n advance. This new and perfect engravi 
alone ‘without THE INDEPENDENT) is well wort 
from $45 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 

the print stores. 





GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for Tuk INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, inciuding both of the above Pnyravings..83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beaatiful Steei se (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) ofthe famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
sap accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THS INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

free, including the above Engraving............83 00 


e, 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SI1X MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


“The Emancipation 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
y beneumen terms: ei 

lubacriber, one year, in advance, postage 

free. mecluing the above book... s.. 0400s $3.50 


‘¢PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We navea contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best “Cog-Wheel Machine” cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the monev $3.00 each. ($9.00 in 
all) in advance; or wno wil! renew their own sub- 
scriptions for three vears tn advance and pay us 
&.00. The “Wringer’ will be delivered at our 
office or sen. by express. as Mav be directed. 

i see Advertisement on page 31 of this issue 


Special Norice.—S8ubsecr'pers for TH® INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not ™ pay money to 
persons representing themselves a* agents until the 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cave, bearing the poke omg apeetase of the Publisher, 

aranveeiig thé sending of the paper. 
araddress UENRY vu. BOWER, 


Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 
WE-TERN OFFIC*: 15 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Marager. 


The Independent. 


TKARMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be mace ‘n_Monev Orders. Bank 
Checks or Drafts. if possiole. When oeither of these 
cap oe procured, send the money in a Registered uetter 
The oresept ‘evistration system is virtual'y ap adso- 
tute orotection avainst ‘oases by mail, and a: Post- 
masters are obliged tO regisve: ‘etters whenever! re- 

nesied W do 40. 
$2 Numbers, ip sdyance (pustawe free)... 83.09. 
2 “ “ “ 1-33: 

Le after 3 wos., a 3.39. 
2 pe after § mos., 4.00. 
Short subscriotions «0 cents per week. 
PAPERS are forwarded antil an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
ano unt) payment of al! arrexrages ts made as re- 
quired by ‘aw. 

No names entered OD the suodscription books without 

* ip advance. 
SU BSC.IBERS are particularly reouested w note 
the expiration of thei? subscripuons ard wo forward 
what is due for the ensuing rear. with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of he oaoer isa sufficient ceceipt 
of the FIRST subseniption, REC EiPTS ‘or money 
remitted © RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change Ip the date of expiration on the ute yel- 
low ticket attached to the pape , which cbangeis mz .@ 
either the first or second veer after the money is re- 
ceiv But enep © — stamp is received tne ree 

ipt will be sent mail. 

“Foes. 8A MPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in Londen to receive *ubscriptions 
18 nts. 
and advertisemen'* LT ENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Preprieter. 
P.O. Box 2787. New Yoru City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


_. who takes & * reguiariy frum 
Be oe uwhetner directed Po lhis name or Se 
whether ne nas supscribed er not—is responsible 


6 payment. 
2—If a person orders his Ps gel discontinued, he 
must pav ail arreurages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. wbetner the paper is taken from the 
or not 

eee he courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the ey tH 
removing and leaving them uncailed for, is 

facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH LNSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
Advertisements. Last & Business 














¢.| 1 ti Notte 
Bo odsbscccedesccoecs ToC.) 1 tiM@......e-eeee.,ee ee 
4 times (Gas month. Ne. 4 times (one mon - 89C. 
1% “ = (three months).65c./13 ( y ) 80c, 
«6 “ (six a \-f0.1%8 “ (six 75¢, 
6 “ (twelve “ .50¢c.152 “ (twelve “ \aee 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 
LEMME. .22.s0e.-senneceeescerserssceseracesseses Sle 
4times (one month)...... woo 
13 times (th ths).. 
FA . tuaive =. > 
(twe' bapenne 
PUBLISHER’s N eo atm grey 


Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 149 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM L. HEATON Manager. 
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DRY GOODS 
AT RETAIL. 


For the special accommodation of visitors and oth- 
ers desiring to n ake their Kall and Winter purchases 
before leaving town, 


Amold, Constable & Co. 


have opened, to meet their wants, a magnificent 
assortment of the latest NOVELTIES in 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FANGY DRESS FABRICS, 


PLAIN MATERIALS in all the fashionable tints, 
specially adapted for 


House Dresses and Costumes. 


“LYONS SILKS” 


from the most celebrated manufactories. 


BLACK, 
FANCY FIGURED, 
AND PLAIN COLORED, 


combining all the CHOICE and DESIRABLE 
SHADES which we will CONTINUE to offer at LAST 
SEASON’S 


UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES, 


notwithstanding the large advance inthe Raw Ma- 
terial. 


VALLEY KASHMIR 


India Camel's Hair Shawls, 
‘Importation Fall, 1876." 


The largest an1 finest stock t» be found in the city, 
ar ER PRICE3 fHAN EVAR BEFORE UF- 
E \o 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Corner '9th STREET. 





Financial, 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE MINT. 


Some people seem to think that the 
United States Mint, as established by law, 
is an institution in which the Government 
manufactures its own money, by first buy- 
ing the gold or silver and then selling it as 
coin to the people at a profit. This sup- 
poses that governmental coinage 1s a busi- 
ness in which the Government becomes a 
buyer of bullion and a seller of coivs for 
the sake of the gain. Such is not the fact 
at all. 

The real theory of a mint is that of a 
coin-fact ry, to which the people bring their 
bullion to have it coined, and receive it 
back in the form of coin, less the simple 
cost of the operation and sémetimes with- 
out any charge. Seigniorage is simply the 
charge of the Government to cover the 
actual cost of turning bullion into coin. 
The Government makes nothing by the 
process and does not propose to do so. 
What it does is to take the bullion from its 
Owners, put its stamp upon it as a certifi- 
cate of weight and fineness, and then re- 
turn it to these owners. It is not the own- 
er of all the bullion it coins, by any means, 
and in most instances is simply an agent to 
do this work for the real owners, without 
any profit to itself. It is important that 
the Government should do all the coining, 
rather than leave it to be done by individ- 
uals, that the people may have a reliable 
certificate as to the weight and fineness of 
the coins—in other words, as to their value. 
For this reason Congress is authorized “‘to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin.” 

How can Congress ‘‘ regulate” the value 
of money? Can it determine its purchasing 
power, and thus settle how much it will buy 
a yor commodities? Not at all. Can it 


bat shall be the ratio of value, 
id and silver? Not at all. 


CAM mY , 





Congress has no more control over the rel- 
ative value ‘of commodities than it has 
over the motions of the tide, What it can 
do and all that it can do in regulating 
the value of money is to regulate the 
quantity and fineness of the bullion com- 
posing the money according to its value in 
the markets of the world. If it uses two 
metals—gold and silver, for example—then 
it can regulate the valte of the coins 
composed of these different metals, by as- 
certaining what is the relative commercial 
value of gold and silver and by adjusting 
the weight of the respective coins to these 
facts. Supposing gold by the ounce to be 
worth sixteen times as much as silver, and 
supposing further that Congress thinks it 
expedient to have two kinds of dollars—a 
gold dollar and a silver dollar—then the 
quantity of metal in these respective coins 
must be determined by the relative value of 
the two metals. If the gold dollar and the 
silver dollar are to be of equal value, then 
the quantity of silver in the latter must be 
sixteen times as great by weight as the 
quantity of gold in the former. 

This difference in weight expresses: a 
corresponding difference in value; and all 
that Cofgress can do in regulating the value 
of the two kinds of coin, so as to make 
them of equal value, is to determine the 
quantity of metal which each shall contain. 
When it has done this it has exhausted 
its power in regulating the value of money. 
If the metal composing one of these coins 
rises in value above or sinks below the 
point at which it stood at the time of coin- 
age, then the relative value of the coins 
will be changed; and the only way in 
which Congress can make them equivalents 
in value is to increase the quantity of met- 
al in the one or decrease it in the other. 
One or the other of the coins must be 
changed in correspondence with the differ- 
ence in the value of the metals. 

The real idea in regulating the value of 
monev is that of securing an equivalency of 
value, so that a gold eagle, assumed to be 
the equivalent of ten gold dollars, shall be 
so in point of fact, by containing ten times 
as much gold; or that a silver dollar and a 
gold dollar shall be equivalents in value by 
a difference in tfie quantity of metal con- 
tained in each equal to the difference be- 
tween the value of the two metals. All 
changes in coinage that are just and equi- 
table rest upon the principle of equivalency; 
and the moment this is abandoned the 
whole system becomes one of fraud, by 
giving virtually false certificates. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OPENED 
TO ALL RAIL TRAVEL. 





CALIFORNIA is building more new rail- 
roads than any other state in the Union. 
The telegraph bas recently announced the 
laying of the last rail connecting the two 
long-separated divisions of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad io Califoroia, amid the 
ceremonies and congratulations of the nota 
ble citizens of San Francisco and Lo- 
Angeles. The distance between these two 
cities is 470 miles, and is now so connected 
that, by making temporary use of the great 
southern arm of the Central Pacific, called 
the San Joaquin Branch, it is traversed in 
sleeping cars in 24 hours. The new line 
crosses the Sierra Nevada Range at the 
Tehachapa Pass, at an elevation of 4,017 feet 
and the Coast Range at an elevation of about 
2,400 teet; and to accomplish the former 
requires 18 tunnels, with very heavy con- 
struction work, and to surmount the latter 
involves three tunnels, one of them 6,9664 
feet in length. Southeast of Los Angeles 
the road is constructed for 130 miles further, 
or to within about 100 miles of Fort Yuma, 
which will be reached within six months. 
A branch also is in progress toward San 
Diego, and is now less than 100 miles dis- 
tant. The total distance from San Francisco 
to the present terminus, near the Colorado 
River, is 600 miles. 

A large volume of travel is predicted over 
this route to Southern California, whose 
climate and semi-topical productions have 
long been attractive to tourists and invalids, 
but have hitherto been inaccessible without 
a tedious sea-voyage. The belt of coast ex- 
tending from San Diego to Santa Barbara is 
said to afford the most genial climate, winter 
or Summer, in the. world, and produces all 
the commoner fruitsin great abundance and 








‘perfection, besides oranges, lemons, figs, 


bananas, pomegranates, etc. ; and it is stated 
that. no less than 220 varieties of grapes 
were seen Jately in one collection at Los 
Angeles. Now tbat it is even more accessi- 
ble to the most delicate invalid than Florida, 
it is probable that many will try the dry 
warmth of California in the winter. Fare 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles or San 
Pedro, $20. 

It should not be forgotten that this link 
of 600 miles now completed is the westerly 
portion of the overland railroad by the 32d 
parallel, the eustern portions of which are 
just beginning to show signs of renewed life 
in Texas. Itis probable that the impetus 
derived from the extremities will before 
long cause these two concerns—now sepa- 
rated by a gap of 1,200 miles—to push«n 
and connect, so as to afford a Pacitic Rail- 
road south of the heavy snows, without any 
subsidy or guaranty from the Government. 
If Congress will but turn its back on the 
proposals to build it out of the Treasury, 
the idle capital of the world will take the 
hint, and go ahead with the middle and 
eastern parts of this great enterprise, as the 
Californians are doing with their end of it. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THERE are still highly encouraging indi- 
cations in general business, not only at this 
center, but from all the prominent towns 
and cities of the West and South. They 
are especially encouraging from the North- 
west, taking Chicago as the center of trade 
in that part of the country. There are 
wholesome reports of a revival of business 
at the South, and the transportation com- 
panies report so great an accession of busi- 
ness that extra steamers have to be added, 
and the railroads are embarrassed by the 
quantities of freight offering. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday was 
favorable in two respects, inasmuch as it 
reflected an increase in general business, a= 
indicated by the increase in the item of 
loans and in the increase of surplus re- 
serve, whicb bas nowrun up to $23,000,000 
over the required 25 per cent., the increase 
in the surplus avove last week’s being 
$1,319,900. The items of the Statement 
are an increase in loans of $2,199,400; in 
l-gal tenders of $1,694,100; 1n deposits of 
$8,128,600; in circulation of $68,800. In 
specie the decrease was $374,200, 

The rates of loans and discounts remain 
without essential change, although cal! loans 
are a shade easier. The rates on Saturday 
on cail on the ordinary securities were 1 to 
2 per cent. The Street rates of discounts 
were for 60 days, currency, 4 to 6 per cent. ; 
the lower rate for double-named pap«r, 
first class, and the higher for single-name, 
first class. For ‘‘ good” the rates are 5 to 
6 and for paper not well known 7 to 9 per 
cent. 

The excitement on the Stock Exchange 
has continued all the week in tue *‘coal 
stocks”; and, although sometbing Jike 
steadiness appears to have been found in 
the other stocks, ay Central New Jersey 
bas continued to pressed for sale until 
the.price touched 203. This for a decline 
in a favorable investment stock, which had 
paid regular 10 per cent dividends, is with 
out any parallel in the history of the Stock 
Excae: Last Murch the stock of the 

ntral New Jersey was quoted at 107, and 
was regarded as a very cheap purebase at 
that price; and now it has fallen to 21 to 
22. Such a decline as this in the current 
value of a stuck managed by men of high 
character mas well cause investors in other 
railroad stocks to tremble for their proper- 
ty. Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, 
and Delaware and Hudson have been 
stronger and confidence appears to be 
greater in them thanit has been. The an- 
nouncement of a sale of 100,000 tons of 
coal by order of the Pennay|vania Compa- 
ny, to be effected on the 20th, is calculated 
to unsettle the feeling of the market in all 
the coal stocks. 

At the close of the week there was a de- 
pressed market for nearly all the active 
stocks; but, as it was caused by free offer- 
ings on the part of the ‘‘ bears,” it would 
not be safe to assume it is meaning a fur- 
ther decline. 

The closing prices on the Stock Exchange 
show the following net changes for the 
week: In Chicago and Northwestern there 
was a decline of 4; in do. Preferred, #; in 
Consolidation Coal Company, 83; in Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western, 14; in 
Delaware and Hudson, 5; in Michigan Cen- 
tral,2§; in Morris and Essex, 14; in St. Paul, 
1}; in do. Preferred, #; in Pin Res York Cen- 
tral, 14; in Central New Jersey,7. In the 
rest there was not much change, except an 
advance in Atlantic and Paci c Preferred 
of 4; in Chicago and Alton Railroad, +; in 
Atlanticand Pacific Telegraph, 4; in Amer- 
ican Express, 4; in United States Express, 
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2%; in Wells Fargo, 4; in Erie Rai'road, 
+; in Harlem, 4; in St. Joseph Preferred 
14; in Luke Shore, 14; in Obio, $: in Pa- 
cific Mail, 23; in Panama, 2; in Missouri Pa- 
cific, 1; in Morris and Essex, 14: 1» Wa- 
bash. 1; in Union Pacific, 14; and in West- 
ern Union Telegraph 1% 

The goid market is « ithout much change, 
The o opening pr.ce was 1103, from which it 
fell off to 109% and closed at the end of the 
week at 1104. 

The market for*Government securities is 
quiet, but prices are a shade higher here 
than in London. 

On the 12th inst. the Treasury called in 
another lot of $10,000,000 five-twenties of 
1865 (old), making $30,000,000 so far in the 
= negotiation in thne weeks. On 

onday the Sj ndicate advanced the pr ce 
of the 4} per cents. to 101 ano interest in 
gold, after having sold at leust $40,00° 0C0 
at the first price of 100% and interest aud its 
sterling equivalent. 

During the weck bonds were depogited 
for circulation, mostly of the 4} per cents. , 
to tbe extent of $2,989,800; while the bonds 
withdrawn were to the amount of $3,332,- 
800. The quota'ions for Government bonds 
show an improvement of 4 to } per cent. 
since last week's report. Rzsi'road bonds 
are steady at quotations, although in Rock 
Island 7s there isa falling off or 14 per 
cent. The depression in the bonds of the 
coal railroads is. of course, an exception to 
the rest of the market. 

As an indication of the course of busi- 
ness, itis very significant that Sanderson 
Brothers & Co., Sheffield, England. have 
issued a circular announcing the transfer 
of their ste+l manufacturing business to 
Syracuse, N. Y., having purchased the 
Geddes Steel Works there. 














QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th, 187#. 





Bia, 
RR ooo ca censtiasheondunagas 136 
Central National. ;..........2..- 1004¢ 
Ce EE ee ee 800 
CONE tne gicdecscuvacatanes 1}1 
Ce NINN, oc can cccaccaued 120 
cede ccdivdeditecisue 145 
German American...........-.-.- 71 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 140 
SES gc xt ccadcewaneaadae 115 
GUI Sana 85s din eariacd« seucns 100 
DE COUR nein chennecenaheva 115 
MINIS ¢ eatcadsciaaccedaarea 91 
| PEE OOF ee neers B 71 
A. FON asc. xt etees 96 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK, 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
[NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS aT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at al) times to buy 
or sel) in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors Orders by mai! or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to al] matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sel) Gotp and Goin Cov- 
pons, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupons, ete., and bu and seli oa 
Commissions al) MARKETABLE Stocks aad 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


cate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. £. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS ANDINVESTING AGENTS, 

Particular attention gre to Coupop Kea! Estate 
Mor es without cost to the leader 

References: Any of the B- nxs or Bankers of in- 
dianapolis. 

Thames Nationa! Bank, Norwieh. Conn. 

New York Correspondent: Twportere’ t and”Traders 
Nationa! Bank 


10 PER CENT. NET, 


Kansas, Missour, anf Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance thatw loan notto exceed one- hird 








waited a day for iuterest or principal when due. 
Send for particulars. References in every state in 
the Union, who will confirm the above facts 
J. aTKINs & Cu., LAWRENCE, KAN.; 
or 72 Cedar Street. New York. 


The Bridge that has Carried you safely Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER CEN 


ag old-establishea CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN: 





changed its name to “ THE KANS AS, MISSOURI AND 

RAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management lf acrtan 
Ten per Cent. will satisfy you address for Circular 


a4 Piecqnare AS Siler RY ;» Kansas, Missouri. an! 


% Jacksonvilie. Lilinois 


HANOVER 


Fire insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


Sash Saplial -----. 4 882998 88 
“San. Mi fs76 - => 71,592 775 09 


B. 8. WALOOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, “ecretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE Assistz : Secretary 
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Mo Worsted coatings are in steady demand 
Co mineral, and maintain satisfactory prices. 
DRY GOODS. ‘Kentucky jeans are in improved de- 


THE encouraging movements in domestic 
fabrics of all descriptions which began at 
the opening of the season are still in prog- 
ress, and amore hopeful feeling prevails 
among our jobbers and manufacturers’ 
agents than has been noted in many years. 
Certainly trade is much more active in 
every department than has been the case 
since the collapse of prices and credit in 
1873. The Anthracite coal companies are 
im trouble, owing to the sudden decline in 
the price of their commodity; but the fall 
in the current value of coal is of vast ben- 
efit to our manufacturing companies, to 
whom the cost of fuel is no small item ‘in 
running their mills. 

It is acknowledged on all sides that New 
York was never before so well filled with 
out-of-town buyers, and the stock of desir- 
able goods in first hands has never since 
1861 been so small, compared with the de- 
mand, as it is at present. The jobbers are 
apparently all doing well and the signs of 
activity in the streets occupied by the lead- 
ing dry goods firms are unmistakeable. 
There are no ‘‘drives ” among the jobbers, to 
speak of; but there have been some large 
auction sales during the week, which have 
thrown a great quantity of goods on the 
market, at prices which must afford a good 
margin of profit to the purchasers, The 
orders from the West received by resident 
buyers are Said to be large and the exports 
of domestic cotton goods are steadily in- 
creasing. 

In brown sheetings and shirtings there 
continues to be a good demand and prices 
firmiy maintained. The special demand 
is for the best makes, of which the supply 
in first hands is hardly equal to the require- 
ments of current trade. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings of 
medium grades are in sharp demand and 
the sales of favorite styles are close up to 
the supply. Prices are well maintained, 
both for the medium and higher and lower 
grades. 

Print-cloths continue quiet; but prices 
are firm and the contracts to deliver in 
January are but a shade less than the 
quotations. The prospect of low prices for 
the raw material will be sufficient to pre- 
vent any speculative movements in these 
goods. 

For desirable prints there is a continued 
activity among jobbers and buyers for 
Western houses, the demand being mostly 
for dark, fancy, and navy blues. Wide 
prints and plain shades are selling freely 
and there is a scramble for the new styles 
of bottle-green, just introduced by the 
Bristol Print Works. Cretonnes, percales, 
and foulards are in good demand and prices 
show ho signs of a decline. 

Ginghams are in steady demand at firm 
prices, with special activity in dress goods 
styles. 

There is a steady business in progress in 
cheviots, tickings, stripes, and denims, and 
prices are without essential change. 
Silesias, jaconets, and flat-fold cambrics are 
in good demand at the late revision in 
prices. 

Worsted dress goods are in as good de- 
mand as the manufacturers and agents could 
reasonably desire and all the favorite 
makes are selling freely at well-sustained 
prices. There is a short supply in first 
hands of printed Tycoon reps, which ap- 
pear to be in great favor this season. 

Woolen goods are without special activi- 
ty; but there is an increasing demand for 
winter fabrics for men’s wear and prices 
are steadily maintained. The out-of-town 
clothiers who neglected their opportunities 
to buy at the low prices ruling during the 
summer have become convinced of their 
mistake and are now buying with consider- 
able freedom. : 

Overcoatings are not quite so active as 
might be expected; but there is a good de- 
mand for plain-faced beavers for ladies’ 
wear. 

Cloths are in moderately good demand 
for the different grades of black and for 
favorite shades of blue. 

Fancy cassimeres of good: styles of low 
to fime grades are selling fairly at steady 
prices, but there is small demand for the 
left-over stocks. 


mand anda slight improvement in prices 
has been established. The stock in first 
hands is abundant. 

Fiannels and blankets are both in greater 
demand and sales are encouraging at 
steady prices. 

Carpets have been rather quiet, but fresh 
activity has been imparted to the market 
by an auction sale of 3,000 pieces for ae- 
count of Arnold, Constable & Co. The 
carpets were of the manufacture of the 
New Brunswick Carpet Mills and of Lowell 
Brussels carpets. The prices obtained were 
satisfactory to the sellers and the market 
has been better since the sale took place. 

In foreign dry goods the improvement is 
marked. Jobbers are buying more freely 
and the sales of black silks, colored and 
black cashmeres, cotton velvets, millinery 
articles, and linens have been to a liberal 
extent. 

The imports of dry goods at the port for 
the week ending on Saturday were $1,587,- 
057, and the amount marketed $2,062,930. 
f The total imports of dry goods at the 
port since January i, this year, were $61,- 
991,480, and the total amount marketed 
$63,242,880. 

A letter from Lyons, France, in relation 
to the condition of the silk market says: 

‘Let nobody forget we are on a rising, 
m rket. Slowness has become 8 virtue; 
delay an advantageous policy. Next spring 
will wake up with a very limited supply, 
mostly made up with costly materials. Con- 
sumption may be lessened on account of the 
necessarily high prices; but production is 
sure to bé slender, not only for this same 


reason that silks are dear, but also because 
silks are scarce. 


“Confidence in a good prospect has be- 
come complete. I met this morning two 
happy-locking men. One, a silk merchant, 
had just refused a splended offer; the other, 
an importer on your market, greeted me 
with these words: ‘Good luck, old boy. 
They have stopped sales for me. No sale 
notes by this steamer.’” 

The Manufacturers’ Board of Trade of 
Fall River have decided, in regard to the 
operatives’ demand for an increase of 
wages, that if the market remains in Octo- 
ber substantially as now they will restore 
one-half of the last cut-down. The spinners 
of the Flint Mili have demanded immediate 
restoration; but no strike has yet taken 
place. 


Special Notice. 


H. O'NEILL & Co. 
mene: - and preg Sept. 
Oth and 2ist 


THE LATSST PARIS sovenrtes IN 
IMPORTED 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 
H. O'NEILL & Co., 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue. 


JAMES McCREERY & C0., 


BROADWAY AND lith ST. 


GREAT CLEARING-OUT SALE FOR 
ONE WEEK OF 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, 


PRIOR TO OUR FALL OPENIN 
TAKE PLAGE ON orig 


iotiien “Pecktes, and unadehéy, 
SEPT. th, 2th, and Mth. 


STUFF SUI AND pew. RD. 
SILK 8 ITS! 920 AND UPWARD: 


Cloth, Sicilienne, and Drap D’Ete 
Sacques, Dolmans, and Jackets, 


FROM 40 TO 60 PER CENT. LOWER 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS 
UNDERCLOTHING 


ere EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES. 
ED AND ENLARGED 
ob Dhess- MAK XG bet ARrR OSE we we 


ca STRESS 


“WITH ALL THE NO 
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H.O Neill &Go., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St., 


epened on MONDAY, Sept. 18th, a full line of new 
Fall and Winter Goods, imported by us, which are 
effered at exceedingly low priees. ; 


OPENED ON MONDAY 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR 
CLOAKS AND SUITS, 


which we offer as Special Bargains. All our CLOAKS 
are made by the finest tailors, whieh adds greatly to 
their shape. 

Nicely trimmed CLOAKS, in rough and plain 
Deaver, at $2.75, $3.75, $4.50, $5.50, $6.75, $7.50, and $9.35. 

Better quality, elegant styles, beautifully trimmed, 
made from the newest materials, at $11.90, $13.75, 
$14.85, $16.75. $20, $24.50,and up to $76. The finest goods 
in the country. 


OPENING ELEGANT SUITS, 


in all the newest styles for Fall and Winter, made 
from the most fashionable goodsto be found. Prices 
$6.50, $8.50, $10, $12.50, $15, $18.50, and $20. 


Cashmere Suits, 


in all the new shades, nicely trimmed with silk, at 
$24.50, $27.40, $29.00, $32.00, $38.00,and $45.00. 
ALL POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN SILK SUITS. 


Misses’ and Children's Cloaks, 


A FULL LINB. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURB, 
which we will offer at 
EXCBEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


IN ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 


French Felt Hats. 


Now opened a full line of 
NEW SHAPES, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, 
manufactured expressly for us and of the 
NEWEST PARIS AND ENGLISH SHAPBHS. 
Black, Brown, Bottle-Green, Drab, White, Ecru, 
Smoke, ete. 
Price 8c.; sold elsewhere at $1.25. 
Finest quality, $1.10. 
We have the largest and most complete stock of 
these goods in the city. 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS 








in endless variety. 
Latest novelties in BANDEAUX. 
New goods received by every steamer. 


Bonnet Ribbons, 


in all the new shades. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBON, 65c.; all silk. 

&inch SASH RIBBON, 8c; all silk. 

Special inducements in all our silk stock, as it was 
all purchased before the advance in silk. 


VELVETS. 


8 pieces of BLACK VELVET, $1.55; worth $2. 

75 pieces of BLACK VELVBT, $1.85; worth $2.25. 

9 pieces of BLACK VELVRT, $2.10; worth $2.56. 

Brewn, Navy-blue, Bottle-green, Oardinal, Plum: 
Garnet, and all the newest shades, manafaetured ex- 
pressly for us. Silks to match all our shades of,velvet 
and ribbons. 


LACE GOODS. 


PRENCH LAOB, 
GUIPURE LACB, 
CACHEMERE LAOB, 
THREAD LACE, 
YAK LACE. 

Special attention given to made-up LACB GOODS. 

CHILDREN’S LACES and VELVET OAPS a 
specialty. 

LACE RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 


Have just received a magnificent stock of English, 
French, and German 


HOSIERY, 


for LADIES, GENTS, and CHILDREN, in WOOL, 
COTTON, and MERINO, ALL THE NEWEST 
STYLES. MISSES’ MERINO HOSE ata 
REDUCTION OF 60 PER CENT. 
$2.75 to $4 per dozen. 

GENTS’ MERINO VESTS reduced from 85c. to 49¢e. 
GENTS’ MERINO DRAWERS reduced from 85c. to 
49c. 

A full line of Cartwright & Warren’s and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
GENTS’ LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 doz. 2-buttons, 95¢. 
500 doz. 3-buttons, $1.06. 











LADIES’ TIES. 
LATEST NOVELTIES. 
N. B.—Reduction to the Trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 TO 329 SIXTH AVE., 
CORNER OF TWENTIETH ST 





ALL WARRANTED—ALLU | THE NEW SHADES. 








NEW LINES OF 6000s 
R. H. MACY & 60.'S, 


HAVING ENLARGED 

OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
DRESS-MAKING BY THE ADDITION OF SUITS 
DRE8S-MAKING ANOTHER STORE, WE SUITS 
DRESS-MAKING ARE ENABLED TO S8DITsg 
DRESS-MAKING OFFER THE PUBLIC SUITg 


ORBSS-MAKING SEVERAL LINES OF SUITs ° 


DRHSS-MAKING GOUDS NOT HITHERTO SUITS 
DRESS-MAKING KEPT BY US. SUITS 


OUR NBW 
FALL AND WINTER 
sUiTS. 


DRESS GOODS FALL AND WINTER CLOAKS 
DRESS GOODS CLOAKS, BLACK SILKS CLOAKS 
DRESi GOODS AND DRESS GOODS, CLOAKS 
DRESS GOODS BLACK AND COLORED CLOAKS 
DRESS GOODS VELVETS. CLOAKS 
DRESS GOODS DRESS-MAKING OD &®- SUITS 
DRESS GOODS PARTMENT AND CLOAK- SUITS 
DRESS GOODS MAKING DEPARTMENT SUITS 

will be placed before our 

eusiomers at our usual pop- 

ular prices. 





WE SHALL SPARE 
NO PAINS TO OBTAIN 
FROM OUR FRIENDS 
CLOAK-MAKING AND PATRONS, FOR CLOAKS 
CLOAK-MAKING THESE NEW STOCKS CLOAKS 
CLOAK-MAKING AND DEPARTMENTS CLOAKS 
CLOAK-MAKING THE SAME FAVOR- CLOAKS 
CLOAK-MAKING ABLE BSTIMATION CLOAKS 
IN WHICH OUR OLD 
LINES OF GOODS ARB 
HELD. 
LADIES AND MISSES’ 
CLOAK-MAKING SUITS MADETO ORDER SUITS 
CLOAK-MAKING AND MATERIAL FOR- 8UITS 
CLOAK-MAKING NISHED, OR LADIES’ SUITS 
OWN MATERIALS 
MADB OP. 
WE HAVE UNUSUALLY 
COMPLETE STOCKS OF 
LACES, EMBROILDERIBS, 
CLOAKINGS RIBBONS, MILLINGRY, CLOAKS 
CLOAKINGS HATS, TIBS, TOILET CLOAKS 
CLOAKINGS ARTICLES, NOTIONS, CLOAKS 
CLOAKINGS 8MALL-WARES, TRIM-CLOAKS 
CLOAKINGS MINGS, WHITE GOODS, CLOAKS 
CLOAKINGS LINEN GOODS, WOR- CLOAKS 
CLOAKINGS STEDS, ALBUMS, BOOKS, CLOAKS 
CLOAKINGS PASSEPARTOUTS, S8TA- CLOAKS 
CLOAKINGS TIONBRY, BRONZBS, CLOAKS 
CLOAKINGS PARIANS, FANCY GOODS. CLOAKS 
SILVER SILVER and SILVER-PLATED SHOES 
SILVER WARE, Confectionery, Bon-Bon SHUES 
SILVER Boxes, 80da, TOY, DOLLS, and SHOES 
SILVER DOLLS’ ARTICLES. SHOES 


S(LVER LADIES’, MISSHS’, and CHIL- SHOES 
SILVER DREN’S BOOTS, SHOES, SLIP- SHOES 


SILVER PERS, and OVERSHOES, SHOES 
BOYS’ SUITS A line of BOYS’ SUITS 
BOYS’ SUITS BOYS’ FALU AND BOYS’ SUITS 
BOYS’ SUITS WINTER SUITS, BOYS’ SUITS 


BOYS’ SUITS unsurpassed in style, BOYS’ SUITS 
BOYS’ SUITS price, or assortment. BOY®s’ SUITS 


MAJOLICA CHINA, MAJOLICA, GLASS- CHINA 
MAJOLICA WAR CHINA 
MAJOLICA We have enlarged this de- CHINA 
MAJOLICA partment, and have onsale the CHINA 
MAJOLIOA finest and most complete CHINA 
MAJOLICA assortment in the City. CHINA 
MAJOLICA GOODS ALL CAREFULLY CHINA 
MAJOLICA SBLECTED FROM THE CHINA 
MAJOLICA PRINCIPAL MANUFACTUR- CHINA 
MAJOLICA ERS OF EUROPE. CHINA 
MAJOLICA WE WILL SELL THESE CHINA 
MAJOLICA GOODS TEN TO TWENTY- CHINA 
MAJOLICA FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER CHINA 
MAJOLICA than the advertised price of any CHINA 
MAJOLICA other house, CHINA 
MAJOLICA CHINA 
MACY'S FALL and WINTE&R FURN- HOSIERY 
MACY’S ISHING GOCDS, UNDER- HOSIERY 
MACY’S CLOTHING, UNDERWEAR, HOSIBRY 
MAOY’S and HOSIBRY for LADIES’, HOSIERY 
MAOY’S GENTS, YOUTHS, AND HOS ERY 
MAOY’S CHILDREN. HOSIERY 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


MAOY’S 14TH 8T. AND:6TH AVE. HOSIERY. 


R. H. MACY & 00. 


MACY’S We opened on MONDAY, MAJOLICA 
MACY’S Sept. 18th, THE FIRST FLOOR MAJOLICA 
MACY’S ADDITION to our China De- MAJOLICA 
MACY’S partment. MAJOLICA 
MAOY’S Connoisseurs of the Ceramic MAJOLICA 
MAOCY’S Art, particularly those who MAJOLICA 
MAOY’S have visited the Centennial MAJOLICA 
MACY’S Exhibition, are invited to ex- MAJOLICA 
MACY’S amine the largest assortment MAJOLICA 
MACY’S of Majolica ever exhibited in MAJOLICA 
MACY’S this City. MAJOLICA 
MAOY’S Linesof specimens from such MAJOLICA 
MACY’S makers as Wedgwood, Minton, MAJOLIOA 
MACY’S Copeland, and Longwy. MAJOLICA 
MACY’S Also an extra fine display of MAJOLICA 
MACY’S Dresden China, Limoges MAJOLICA 
MACY’S Faience, Flemish Antique MAJOLICA 
MACY’S Stoneware, Beleek, Chelsea, MAJOLICA 
MACY’S and Venetian Glassware, Din- MAJOLICA 
MACY’S ner, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet MAJOLICA 
MACY’S Ware. MAJOLICA 
MACY’S The display of these goods is MAJOLICA 
MACY’S unsurpassed for attractiveness MAJOLICA 
MACY’S and unapproached for moder- MAJOLICA 
MACY’S ate prices. MAJOLICA 








R, H. MACY & 00., 


MAOY'S 14TH ST. AND GTH AVB. MAJOLICA 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY BVENING, September 18, 1876. 
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CARPETS. 


The finest and most cosamets assortments of Car- 
its, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, Lace 

_— etc., in the city, at prices exception- 

Velvet Carpet from ay worth = 50. 

Eaglish Sosy Lay a eet 


American B sie oan 
Taetish apenicy Bras $1.20, secs tar omy 


In in Ga rpete ie, 4 dbo, e 


T5e. 
Oileloths trom t0c. BOC ba ay ¥ 
Also rich and Medium 
Magnifi b.w. Dressi Suits, $200; worth $500. 
agnificent b.w. le 
Fine b. w. Drees Cas ey No gia, ¢ S78; worth $125. 


Fine b. w. Bureau Suits, (Ba 


Cottage Suits, carved worth $40. 
Fine Parlor ‘Suita. 7 pt lap, 88 wore 
Extra Fine lor Suit oi worth sin, 

1 inducements offered 
es and institutions. 


D. KELL Y’S, 612 and 514 8th Ave., cor. 36th St. 





THE- INDEPENDENT, — 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. A: —SPROIAL NOTION. 


ALT SiMal&t 


ARE EXHIBITING 


High Novelties 


FOR AUTUMN, BXPRESSLY PREPARED by the 
MOST CELEBRATED FABRICANTS ef the 
BUROPBAN MARKRTS. 

The SELECTION COMPRISES the 


Largest Variety 


OF MATERIALS and SHADES ADAPTHD to the 
LATEST TASTE in 


COSTUMES. 


THOSE for STREBT and INTERIOR WEAR WILL 
INCLUDE SOMB EXCEPTIONALLY RICH and 
HITHERTO UNKNOWN SHADINGS and 
COMBINATIONS, with a VARIETY for FULL- 
DRESS OCCASIONS. 

AMONG OTHERS MAY BE NAMED: 


Faconne de Bagdad, 

Cashmere Pointille, Croise Raye, 

Tissu Angora, Damas Negieux, 
Cheviotte Quadrille, 
Damasse Indienne, Draperie Pekin, 

Nouveaute Fantasie, 

Armuro Un'e et Raye, 
Ermanaise Berdotte, Soie Sauvage, 
Jacquard Grec, Drap Summatra, 
Drap Crocodile, and Habit Russe, 


together OFFERING an UNPRECEDENTED EX- 
HIBITION of NEW EFFECTS in 


Rich Cashmere Indian Patterns, 


with COMBINATIONS of CARDINAL, MYRTLE, 
GREEN, SEAL-BROWN, and BEAR-SKIN COLOR- 
INGS. 

THEY HAVE at the PRESENT TIME UPON 
THE LOOMS and in PROCESS of MANUFAO- 
TURE the 


Latest Paris Novelties, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED for RETAIL 
SALES, and will be in WEEKLY RECEIPT of 
DESIGNS for COSTUMES ADAPTED to the DE. 
VELOPING DEMAND of the SEA®0N. 

IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, PARTICU- 
LAR ATTENTION is CALLED to THE GREAT 
ASSORTMENT of 


French and English 
Plain Goods, 


DYED to SPECIAL SHADES, MANY NEW, 
and EXCLUSIVE PROPERTY for THIS SEA- 
SON. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th &1 Oth Sts. 


: CARPETS. 


BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDENTED. 
During the present month the largest houses in 
the country have thrown immense stocks in the 
auction-rooms, to be disposed of regardless of cost, 
manufacture, or importation. Having purchased 
large quantities, we will offer full lines of 
REAL FRENCH MOQUETTES, $2 and upward. 
VELVEr CARPETS, $1.75 and upward. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS in great variety, $1.50. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, $1 and upward. 
THRBSE-PLYS, $1 and upward. 


a Extra, Super, best quality, 75c. and up- 
ward. 


INGRAINS, good quality, 35c. and SOc. per yard. 


OIL-CLOTHS. 


A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK. ONB TO EIGHT 
YARDS WIDE, FROM 3 CENTS PER YARD. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


RANGING FROM 


ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 
THOUSAND DIFFERENT PATTERNS, THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 
ONE CALL WILL CONVINCE. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 6th Avenue, 
(One door below 13th St., New York). 





SHRINE £ SSHELHT: 


Ne. 163 Bros | Broadway, 
between oh an and 9h Sts., 
ene bleek below A. T. Stewart & Ce., 
epened 
en Monday, September Ith, 1876, 

the following 

elogent line of 
DRESS GOODS, 


—_—- 


specially adapted for traveling suits. 





The attention ef ladies 
contemplating a visit te the 
CENTENNIAL 8 BX HIBITION 

is respectfully anes 


@aaaceaneaaeae sdddadaadaaadddsee, 
Pritrett ti titi tt a22 a 


EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES 
e 
763 the sa same. 


@ 7004, heavy in 


sj Jase wise Onyx Ph vets 
18 y positive hn 


k mixtures—léc. a y: 





168 yard-wide Coteus me Bice in dark mixtures 
= and extra heavy, 9c. a yd; positive value %o. 





yard-wide Imperial donee in dark gray = 
163 tures, a good thing for second mourning, %e. 
763 positive value 400. 





1% pi 
768 yard-wide All-wool Bre Hair Cloth,in dark 
763 gray mixtures, 30c. a yard; positive value We. 





763 yard-wide Imperial © itsee Serge. in plain 
768 eolors, all new eloth shades, 40c. a yard; pos- 
763 itive value 75e. 


768 — 

7163 =_—_— 

763 MAKB NO MISTAKE. OURNUMBBRIS 70 
168 ONLY. 

JOHN E. KAUGHRAN, CONKLING & CO., 
F. W. CHIVVI No. 168 Broadway. 
W. H.CON G between sth and oth sts. 





BARCAINS 
CARPETS. 





ARE OFFERING A LARGE SPECIAL LINE OF 


BEST BODY BRUSSELS, 


IN CHOICH, DESIRABLE STYLES, 


Cent. from Last Season’s 
Prices. 
ALSO A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
AXMINSTER AND AUBUSSON 


AT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 


tion o 


of their own direct importation. These g 


fineness of texture, beauty of design, and richn 
of coloring. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 





W.&J.SLOANE 


at a Reduction of 20 Per 


Medallion Carpets, 


French and American Moquettes, 


in all i the Novel and Popular Styles, at unusual) 
low pi ~ a They have just received a superb collec: 


REAL PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS, 


‘oods co! 
sist of rare novelties and are remarkable for thelr 





H2PQnrhh 


AT LOW PRICES. 


309 Fulton Street 





| (LATE FOSTER BROTHERS), BROOKLYN. 


CARPETS 
JOHN WOOD & 60., 


284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 


28 


ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


Tose merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
wse a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out im ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is palpable evidenve of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will shuw what is thought 
of Tue INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 


Wa OFFI OF THE —— & BLA ai 


ORGAN "Co, 4. nt: ve pet 30. 18 20, 1875. 
bab, — Hsq., Manager, 


icago, Lil: 
Sir — nce in advertising on 
= and nd poiltieal newspapers has proved 
EPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and we 
shall continue Ag a i its — for advertising our 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNBY & CURRIBR, Managers Western Office 


WEY C. BOW 


EN, Esq. 
Sir —In November I commenced advertising 
the O Ohristian Weel Tribune, 


LNDEP’ y water-proo 
=, “ Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
m the adve ments were a 


tive, rf would increase oo my wx: tion of printers’ 
by_advertis' re Ve ons s Mucilage and 


DENT from the 
ed eGreneements of all the other above- 


named papers. Respectful 
8. 8. "es ot Arronn, emo e 


w. & HEATON, Esq., Gen Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


mer 
months. tt is doubtless ‘one of the may yt adver- 
ing mediums. Very y yours, 8 
Nov. Hid, 18. P.-0. Box 68%, New Albany, Ind. 


sou Fe isk. K. Be. Western Manager New York 


Dear Sir After “trying yene paper for a year, we 
, desire to say that we consider our returns from it = 
*larwest for the amount expended of any of our ad 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 


C. B. SALMON, Sec’y 
Eclipse Windmill Co., Beloit, Wis, 





A Fonts, IND., June 7th, 1874 
MR. HENRY ©. BOWEN 
Publisher “THR INDEPENDENT” : 


Dear Sir:—1 am hearing from the advertisement 
oune - over over the coumtry. It is counting. It has al- 
yi at &. B. COLLINS, 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote. 





PSILANTI, MICH., April 2, 1874, 
nicati ow —Woners ‘having toticed tas advertion: 
ications refe: 
ment, and we are well satisfied. .G. sramne 
ours very truly .G. RR, 
' 'y Beach Carriage Co. 


New YORK, May ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir —In answer to inquiries 


in which we Re now numbering near 
hundred. It is needless to say that we 2 Se ry one 
of the best mediums in the coun 
Yours truly, J. Fost® 
Manager “ Victor” 8. Co 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq. 

evear Siri am Ball ple Digesed w mith 2 THR INDEPEND- 
So far it has been the bes See 
lence in = 

My 7. 
bit betore the A. Ty 
ours truly, ¥. B. MARSH. 

Mouser Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 
TH ay ane LIFE INS. GE st of Washing- 





a selected and adv 

time of the anaes of the 

Company tun Lp NDEPENDENT led the list tn re- 
nses. Often 60 letters out referred 


out of every "100 
to > THE I INDEPENDENT. 
wevar w WIRE MATTRESS CC. say: “Tur 
ENT has done us the most good Mubere 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized 
EMICAL PAINT “Wh 
AVERILL on! imenced Ah Ee oe Te en 


pa BM as if two out ot every ‘ieee 
men La called. at our office to paint had 
INDEP ENTS in a * hands or kets or said 
they took the 1 _—. Our ; coher e sales date 
from the time first ad veruising in Tus In- 
DEPENDENT.” 
FIWAHOL A minent Banker, who advertises 
x e Now| York -— calling at ti deeined to 


B IND’ the cee 
pox" he ill, "7 ‘rated Chae EPENDENT 
done him more good than all the rest put 


no HEN ad EY Mook re UE. 


ers hott paper tor insurance ad edvertising in New 





BReTE amir: Publish 
a Bie lies, says: “TH o eek 
cas m an 2 


surprised 
meat patronise it more heavily na rok Jour feua i ° 
Be DAYV18 ene = Commissioner, U. eh R. 
Pp ATS ENT has.been to me mae 
Bet valuable of yall the the ‘religious press.” 
BLISS & SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
= 5. advertising in THE INDEPEND 
our anticipations, 
it now one of our best mediums.” 











English Brassels, 
Crum 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Three-Ply and Ingrain, alse Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
bclvthe O0i1-Cloth 
p Uitte gre 


TORK. 
Carpets a fally packed and » and sent to any part of the United States 5 free. of f charge. 


t the Old P 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE Cleve- 
Fe Ohio state MF inserting » ful-page 


justrated in 
the weeklies of large circulation in New York. 
THe INDEPENDENT ht the 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For week ending Friday. September Lith, 1876. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE LNDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—The loca! market has ya quiet, while 
the genera! nia~ket has been active and budydnt at 
ll prices. Rios are high and firm >~enmee of their 
poarety. aye ny ure artiving freely and show a 
nd ncy to advan Old Jovernment Javas are 
mand yYolders expect still higher figures. 


A.—The market is active, with a brisk demand 
at 7 prices Greens have advanced somewhat, 
and the views of ho'ders are such : hat they refuse to 
sell excepta*® full askinz prices. Ths demand for 
Japans are good and prices are firm. Oolon 
ada on cargo grades. The course of 
ket seems to indicate a continued lnprovroment in 
prices. 


8UGARS.—The disposition to realize on the part of 
some hoiders of Raw Sugars has brok n the mar 
som-what. Other holders, however, refuse to se'l at 
& edec ins. and the mar et oloses with some irreg- 
ular'ty. Refixers are imp »rtinzg free y and hold ng 
stooks. Accounts fron growing erops are 
The muirket for Refined coatinues depressed an 
prices have fallen off. 


MOLASS#3.—Thers has been nothing farther done 
in Boiling Grai:s s:noe our last for, tha sh there is 
ademand for cood qual ty, the poor here is not 
Wanted, and refiners now oropose to brirg the 
season's bus n ss to ac'ose. sooner than comménce 
on the inferior stock now available. New Or-eansis 
without change. Sugar-house 8 weak. Syrup< are 
inact ve, but prices are kept up by light production. 


RICE.—The market rules strong on Domestic sorts. 
The New Cron C rolina is sti!l d lsved by the p eva- 


. | parcel New ( 
since our last was quickly tak n at 6% cents. ‘ew 
Louisiana is coming “orward in liber+i quan‘ty: bet 
is not accumulating, as, with th sbsence fth Oaro- 
lina an* the unusually good d>ma>d now ovevailinz, 
all arriving parcels are promptly sold ex ship. 
Foreign is neglected. We onty notice 750 bags. 


SPICEs.—Th° mar*et for full pvarcels remains 
quiet; but there continucs an active jobb'ng de- 
mand and orices throughout are steady uno firm. 


FOREIGN DRIfD FRUITS.—The demand for Old 
and New Crop goodsis iair; but prices are hardly 
as strong as la+t week. 


FIiSH.—Mackerel continues dnil. The demand for 
Dry Cod continues good nd revious pricesare fa'rly 
maintained No. ox Herring are soarce Scaled 
are quiet. Barrel Herring are do ng rather b tter. 

SALT.—Live' pool Fine is rather quit. the sa'‘es 
being cniefly of small rarcels. ‘tices, however 
show no chang . Tue dema d for Bulk contines fair 
and values are very steadr. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREA D?TUFFS.—Fiour and Meal.—Since our last 
puvlicit on we have had a very general and very 
active d mand for most grades of Flour the inquiry 
largely co fined to the domestic trade. Good and 

o mice Bxtras. particularly suited to the w nts of 
babera, b ve beenth mostsalibdle.and in these we 
have to note further important advanc s. Lead- 
ing ani frvorits grades of Miunesota ave been’ 
taken freely by jobbers and deaers. New Winter 
Wheat branis have ber in active demand and 
Spring ‘Vheat Patents havaimuornved. At the close 
th » market was firm, but not very active, poathere 
Flonr bas been in active demand. Rye ur has 
adv —— = strong. Corn Maal oy held wit th 


GRAI™. The advices from Europe of continued 
wet werth>r have given additional firmness to the 
Wheat micket and contributed largely to the 
aetivity wa.ch has prevailed in all grades. Atthe 
close the market is firn. Corn has been in active 
Gemand and largely soeculative, with some export 
and loca! ae Oats have been very active ano 
have improved 


BUILDING MATERIAL.—The market continues 
dull and prices are numinal. 


a 

CATTLE MARKET.—The increased demand for 
Beef Cattle noticed at the close of last week con- 
tinued ap to #riday ; but on Monday choice grader be- 
eame scarce, the receipts being chiefly of inferior 
stock, and, to rices retained the firmness con- 
spicuous through the week, the denand was aed 
Mmited. Saies were made at eG. for pete. § 
Gress 57 1bs.to the gross cwt.; 10%c. for fair to 

od, to dress 55@57 Ibs.; and ik 4c for T: xas and 
herokee, to Ao 54%55 Ibs. Milch Cows were in 
fair request at $45@80, Calf included. There was quite 
a liberal demand for Calves at 6 490. for Milk-fed and 
8@4c. for Grassers and Buttermi‘k. Sheep and 
Lambs were rather dulland the prices realized poy 
a slight decline. The eee uaen were au 4@5% 
for ordinary to good Sheer and Ke. for Gambs, 
here was a betterdemand for bot’ — and Dre 
Hoas sane prices raled q exceeding! iy firm. The Seameke 
for the week rete 913 Bee — Cows, 3,129 

‘alves, 35.335 Sheep, a 22,860 H 


COAL.—The market for Anthracite continues to 
exhibit donsi.terable activity, both local and Eastern 
dealers buying lacgely,as wellasa large number of 
manufactaring conc rn«. Altreadyin many quarters 
the iow price of fuel has enabled manufacturers to 
once more become priducer-, and asso un as there 
exists no doub: asto the future plansof the great 
corporations we may look fer a general revival of 
the manufacturing interests. Bicumin >-us is quiet, 
but noc :ange has been made in rates. Foreign is 
dull. The an ations are: for Liverpool House 
Cannel, Ser ae = —- Gas d9., $10 211; Newcastle 
do. Ca! _ Scotch Cannel, $5@7; do. & 
$5@5 3: nnn 34 50@5 Ire) 
vania and Westmoreland. # 25; 

75@6; Cumberland, Broadtop, and Clearfield, 

55.25; and Anthracite $3.75@4.75, by the cargo. 


COTTON.—There has been a good demard since 

our last for ‘spot”’ for consumption. wh le for ex- 
ort and spe ulation the maraet has ruled quiet. 
rices, however. are firm. 


anwne AND DY&S generally are quit and prices 
rm. 


GUNNY CLOTH.—Calcutta is quiet and Domestic 
rather weak. 


HAY.—There is an improved demand for Shipping: 
grades. and Retail qualities are also active. rices 
are very firm. in view of the light receipts and mod- 
erate nee: The gnotations are: for North River 
Shipping, o> Retail gu :lities, 75c @$1; and Clover 

60c. Straw continnes to se! quite readily 

and the ienteed receipts sustains present values We 

yap Long Rye 75@83c.and Short do. and Oat H@ 
. cash. 


HIDES are in fair demand and prices are firm. 
LEATHER —There is a good demand for Hemlock 
Sole and prices are very firm. 


NAVAL STORES.—Spirits Turpentine have weak- 
ot somewhat. Rosin has been in improved de- 
mand. 


OILS are generally quiet and prices firm. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog products has 
been — excited. Large arrivals have had a tenden- 
e prices somewhat and the present state of 
the market isdull. Bacon Middies have advanced 
apd Lard is somewhat depressed, 


RAGS AND —— es ~The market is steady. 
We quote Rags. te, ty le ; Oountry Mixed, 
R@3XKc ; Goiored, Cty, Wa KG c. per aeag 

c.; Imperfections, 3@3c. vings 
-. TWatte. 5@bKc. : ’ 


WOOL.—The market is active and higher prices are 
pected inthe near future. 








ASHES.—Market extremely dull. Very small sales 
of P a2 but Pots almost entirely nominal. We 
quote 


Pears, tirst sorts, por ID......:5...-seeeeee-+-+s BXA— 
BEESWAX.—There is no change in quotations. 
prime 


Holders are asking 32c. for uthern, but no 
sales are reported above 3ixo. We quote: 


SPL, SEED... nieeneentaatonses. seconde oo 305¢@31 
Sou.hern, pure........ do cdisb 06k TOy.J. Fedde cee 31 @slk 
BU TTER.—Reoceipts fer the week, 33,463 packages. 


The demand for fine graves of State has cuntinued 


active and prices pave strengthened. Western has 
rades, sound and 
e oe : 


heid ai! of its lat: actavity, fine 
sweet, sell promptiy on arrival. 
poy —— 

— select.. 





“ta nalf-orkin wubs.. te 
State. Welsh tuvs, fair to prime 


Western, firkins 
Weoteru, Dury, Sd sleigpinerareniepene gE 
Western, Factory, tubs... eveeeses.ce 


PSEEERESEREESSE 


rives 
have been fore. a b. oom their lezitimace lim.ts 


elwht by steam to 
60-day oe 


state, Fuvtury,ane to faucy ..... eve scccccese. lly@le 
State, Factory, fair tu prime....... 9«@ll< 
Dbute, Fac.ury, Hali-Skimmed 4@ 8}, 
Stute. Factory, Skimmed.... . ........-008. « @é 

© Ure ees airs, -OUU to TANCY..........008 10 @ll¥ 
Stave. Farm Dairy poor tofair..  ......-.... +10 


West. ro Factory. Uu d ar, fancy sweeec., ae 
W stera Factory, flat, ee . 








Western cact ry, fair to fin Bruel 4 
Western Facivry, Half- kimmed’. 74g 38 3 
Western Factory. Skimmed 4 »@ 544 





EGGS8.—Receipts 57.075 pkgs The market is weak 
anu piices aie vec iniig at the close. heceipt: were 
‘zat, Jat cae Disa vf.ces usked have checked the de- 
mand. We quue: 
Jersey, single obls 

tate and PenD........ .. 
Westeru, pri. 

- estern, fair marks. 
Canaan, priwe on 
Cunadian, tair to good. 


FEATHERS are firm.—We quote: 
Live Gvese, wh.te, pr:me W es.ern.,. 
Live ueese, mixed, Western 


GAME has arrived freely, and 


rices favor the 


buyer. Parir.dgesareivaw.r. Woodcouk ar. selling 
ireiy. Duck unchanged. We quote: 
Partridges, per pair..... rey ee we HB @ WM 
eS US. eae eee WW @ wv 
Woodcock, Siate, per pair..... 0.2... ... @ 8 
W oodenck, “ estern, oe OEE ivan ssesncee 70 @ w 
Wilu Duck........ <7..ae o0 1 @O@ 7 


HOPS.—R -ceipts are light and transactions small. 
We quote: 
Crop of .875, State, fair to fancy 
C.op of 1875, Scate. fair to funcy.. 
vrop of ls7d, Wis. 


FRUIT8.—Dom stic Dried.—The — Sd quiet 
for all kinds and the dumand light. Weq 


“Apples, mee bs ctne eee Soe S|. seas 
uthero. SAaehbbahaonewetmereewneban eves £460 6 








FRUITS. -'zsreen.—Apples are plenty. Pears are 














hgher. Grapes are abundant ana move slowly 
Peaches ate oowrer. Oranberries are arriving, but 
& e@ pour in quality. Ww quote: 
Apples: 
Wescern N. Y.. per bbl........... - .. 1623 2 12 
Western N. Y¥ , mixed lots 16.@1 8 
Good to prime. ~ mig ad os bbl 12 1 w 
Cc — per bbi.... . eie'd - B@E1SB 
Pear 
Bartlett, rims to extra, per bbl.,........ ... 5 00210 00 
Bartlett, fa ‘air to good, per Oe SES 5 00@ 8 00 
St.ckle, per Dbi ef . 450@ 9 w 
Louise Bonn : de Jersey, per bbl . 3NWoo DO 
Flemish Bsauty, per b . 40a 7 0 
Pears, ore per bbi.. 2 00@ 2 50 
Peaches 
Extra, per basket. dbs eoebed ease 00s sesede - 12%@ 150 
Good. per bask: 75@ 1 00 
toor “ fair, per "basket. @ 75 
Pluw 
Fancy varieties, per sbi....... sopececees oscnci aI ae 
vod varieties. per Dbi ... ....... --» 8 Ds 9 00 
ae psauaeente 6 W@7 


Waterme our: 
aon and Maryland, Per 100.........00..002 8 OX@I13 CO 


rapes: 
| nen emall ye 4 Sins 7@ 8 
pon loose, bd hi | 


ae eeeeeee 





There is little fruit here and itis od ged quality. 


Further arrivals uf Pears are expe next week. 
We quote: 

Pears. Clairgeau, per box......... abestese +... 3 00@ 40) 
os tancy, per box ........ sac eeeenuncenes 1 We 2 00 
Nuts 


Virginia Peanuts are in fair demand and a shade 
better. Other skinas not aa We quote: 


Peanuts, Va., fancy........ 
Peanuw, \a., prime, per 
Peanuts, Va.,common y i 





POTATOKS.—The demand for Irish Potatoes has 
been good and prices have been stronger. Wequote: 
Early Rose, State, prime, per bbl __....... . 

Eariy Rose State. fair to good, per bbl. 

Wee ern, double-head Durre)s. 

Eastern. prime, doub:e-head barrels 
Sweet. Yeilow, good to prime, per bbi. 


POULTRY.- Live Poaltry.—Fowls have continued 
in goud demand and have brought good prices Out- 
side rates, however, are oniy paid bs the Jews 
Chickens have been plenty and. have only been sal- 
ab e to the killers ac t verg. easy rates Turkeys are in 









smai! supp! demand. Ducks are plenty 
and uncnanged, e have sold better. 
Few of the Jersey Geese are good enough to exceed 
$2 per pair. We quote: 

Spring Chickens, Del. and oe ori ain soe Sa ae 
Spring Chickens Wesikrn, # D....... . We 
Foils, Jersey. # 1b = . 16@ 
Fowls Western, # B.. 

Roosters * & 


Geese. Jerse per 
Geese, W couarn. per oair .. 


Dressed Posie — —Receipts have been more liberal. 

uyera give preference to lots pec ked without ice, 
when they are in good condition, but it is too ear/y to 
d stock from 2 distance withoutice Turkeys 
have sold firmly and Fowls have heid their own tol- 
erably well, but Chickens haved elined. A few ducks 
in trish condition sold at 6c. There have been a 

good many sales of lots of all kinds in poor order at 
inside quotations. We quote: 
Turkeys, to -+-. 16, @0 
Turk to 


Ou «+ neeeevees+ + eres: 








good to prime.16 @20 
Dr icked & Spring eens fot oun eu 
Scai ot Sate Shier ens. to prime..,.,...... 
Scalded Chickens, petrees ee. 14 





| 





VAIUM ...602....— a- 2% 
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PRICES CURRENT. 














Building Materials. J 
a LATH. 
averstraw.. a4 |Per M.......=— 2150 
“Up River.”.350 a 40 'LIM 
. 2 a275 |State. a-— — 
Croton *ts10 00 21200 | Ki a1% 
Philadelphia 28 00 a27 00 |North Riv a1B 
Baltimore....3400 a38 00 |LUMB 
BEM EN . | oe Hoo Spree. 1100 ald 50 
Rosendale...120 a—— /|Pickets. ..... 800 all 00 
Portian -3 a4i00 |Wh te Pine. 18 ald 010 
Roman ...... 3 a40) |B’d’gTimb’r.30 00 235 00 
Keene «775 2120: |Yellow Pine.18 a27 00 
Maria's 454, 700 ali 25 | Hardwo 3 
-410 a 425 Walnut. ...35 00 a72 50 
Hime of Tell 28 a3 00 D osesenen 35 00 a40 00 
88. Whitew’d. 38 00 adv 00 
Krepch Win- .-35 00 038 00 
dow 60 and Cherry ....55 00 a65 00 
20@ 60 and Butternut 5000 a65 00 
25 p..c. dis. Hickory... ..35 a40 00 
Cotton. 
land. N.Orl's. Opend. N.Orl’s. 
Ordinary. 1-léa 9 7-i6}Good Mid’g 11 13-16al2 1-16 
Good Ord’y 10% a 10|Midl’g Fair i 9-i6ai2 13-16 
Low Midil’g 10% a 11% Fair.........13 5-léal3 9-16 
Middling .1 fuse 11x 
Groceries aud Provisions, 


PORK. 
Mess Western 16 75al7 26 








sx@— | 
: Iiail\| Prime. Wesvern. nominal 
Hisatls | Prime Mess ..... . nominal 
ll all%| LARD. 
-1l allsg| Western svgem, {Ce 
Winte sta: dard a j ‘me DB ... 10¥al0% 
Grocers “ossatose| City can ver... 104 all % 
fom A... ‘Betue renaered. pnom:nal 
Ex oll alge o 1, tes Alisg 
Yellow— Extra C. . 9,a10 Refined ........ Walls 
Other QG'ds, i MS. 
“noruaing eee 1lal3 
_ ae. 9a 9%, Dre Salted . nomins| 

Molarses Sugars. vee 95/SHOULDERS. 

Kaw Cuba .. *yaQ ji Pick ea. 8 a 8% 
** Porto Rico t ofan ~ Dry Salted nominal 
* Moxican. 8%a 9% eecon. Dry Salt’d 9 a 9X 

UTY oc i) 

Pata es 47 Fad-+ Dr. Ve a ~Hqt.b 5 8 650 

Porto Rico. N.—45 a—fO [PI Scale 

Engiisn is.. N.--33 a 42 Pronied Cod 400 3456 

Muscovado 3 a +b Oren 0 (800 

Mack 2rei: 

No. 1 Shore..j5 00 «1800 
No.z @hore..80 als00 
No. 1 Bav.... none. 
No.2 Bay oe 


n 
REE 7 (Re \aree. ‘o 900 
Phae ocr: free 0.3 Med. ... 650 a8 00 
-2, a-75 Saimon. pic. 
| een ve. aH : 3 > vol.new..16 Ww 








im pena ~ 3 al 5 

Ganpowaer....—30 al 2) 

2S ODE .0000. 00. ® i 

co. tise dery Free, 

JavE ..... cove 

Maracaibo . aod er | be cu. # 

asra. 

Rio. unoree . 8 = Turks i mel — 
“ Good og 2-194 Liverpool, ‘Ach-, Sigel 

eRUGL Far. ...—18 a —I8%s Liverpool, otber 

( Raisin8.iayer¥D— s0 115a140 








oo * wu _- 
{ ceeeni. 2955 213 — 919 
= aress = Vg 
hae voconen. - wees 4 1s 
SCurranws. ...— 6a — 
nes -5 a ne ‘ “pening 
« Citron ....- a— ual aie 
deraines Cbzs-M AT | Remoetico— 8G 
Macearoni, ite 4 a-—l7 — aie —_ 
a—l! :Ginger.... 
Vermicelh, ‘Ti.—168 _—* Nutmegs. 
a 
CANN = FRI IT. Etc. ODA BiCcAR 
EK 





Pineapple. 2% 9 [SOAP  Di'ry. we create 

‘ doz... tae* 0250 | Castile, imported. sal? 
‘omatoes. Cacti. dumestic.— a 84 

on ere — a0125 e Family a- 
mai 3. 

oe dO 10 0175 it att 
DB ®dos...... 190 9185 $i 





rarfin 
Adam tine sup’T.. 16 al? 


OREAM => Emap ge 
Gr = dCrystal 45 do. ordinary.12¥al\% 


Bese elit, mn) 
cr encseceed a— 













sooo — 87 
6 Starcn. La ndry eo, » aT 
Extindia Messteei9 26022 00, Starch, Pat.Gloss ) 83¢a— 9 
|Starch: Corn.....— a—8 
Flour and Grain. 

FLOUR. Rye #1 
UnsoundFflour2 40 #530 WHEAT. toler 
te Supers..375 2450 |White State..125 a 130 
Stre No. 2....240 355 |] Wh te Wesvail is a1 3 
wrake — 475 8530 nore sm 1 alid 
io, [0 0. wauk,1"8 1 22 
and, Mich: 502 9675 |No. Milwauk™ Ib aie 
mber.... ° minal, 
ew Pro a74@ 'N).2 a: we a ib 

“ ew 

: “e 005 815 asco |eaa 10 a13i 
Balt., Alz.. South’n White , 60 
Geotown>410 a7 35 [meer Yellow 58 259 


stern White.. 


Ex..& * @60 
Soutnern...... 240@ 3 55 were Yellow. “87 @i8% 


Wool, Hides, Furs. Skins. 


woou. ‘HORNS—DoTY: Free. 
Americ’D XXX—41 a—483 |Ox.B.A.& R... —4 > 
XX-31 a—41 {Am. seiected.1200 
“ X—#4 a—4l [FURS AND SKINS—Une 
A. Combing....—32 a—%7 dressed, of ali kinds,free, 


Leone | prices. 
@ ° 


Vaip. Upwasn.g.19 a—22 a3 
Texas fine...,.—23 a— 
Texas coarse..—16 a—19 a2 
3. A.Cord’. W i) 210 
Low ve 2.0L) a0 a 


od 
@-t 


Smyrna Unw..315 a—'6 
Q@myrna Wasn.o it a—238 


t 


SSSsloveses | SSSsrssssscs 








8p’g Chi 
cane sauces f 18 a—28 rq 
- -unw. a3 
a 3 
. 8.0. anwW. 
oo tS e 1 a Psi 
-unw. a— 
di w§ BXe-l a 
BID Dd : Free. a— 
Bonaat owe — a— 8% Bie + 
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MATHEWS’S 
LIQUID STARCH CLOSS. 

Gives a splendid gioss and finish to all starched 
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poo wux oranything else and prevents the iron trom 
sticking. 

Pu: up in 4-oz. bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers 
and nd Droguien 3. 

MATHEWS & CO,, 85 Murray St., N.Y. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Bo < 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Houng and Old. 


CHARLEY’S CRADLE. 


BY M, E. N. HATHEWAY. 











Now with loving mother-touch 
Make the dainty cradle-bed ; 
On its pillow soft and white 
Gently lay his drooping head. 
Up and down, up and down, 
Let the rockers smoothly go ; 
Down and up, down and up, 
Soothing him to slumber so. 


Now the hands their playthings drop, 
Losing all their little skill, 
And the weary eyelids close, 
And the rosebud mouth is still. 
Up and down. up and down, 
Let the rockers smoothly go, 
Down and up, down and up, 
Soothing him to slumber so. 


Music from the mother-voice 

Breathes above him sweet and clear, 
Telling of the Heavenly Child, 

And of guardian angels near, 
Up and down, up and down, 

While the rockers smoothly go ; 
Down and up, down and up, 

Soothing him to slumber so. 


Sunshine glare is screened away, 
Hushed is every sound of dread, 
Velvet-footed moves the world 
Round the cherished sleeper’s bed. 
Up and down, up and down, 
While the rockers smoothly go; 
Down and up, down and up, 
Soothing him to slumber so. 





PRETTY PRINCESS PEARLIPET. 


BY KATE V. CARPENTER. 








ONCE upon a time there lived a good old 
king, and where his kingdom lay I shall 
now tell you. 

On the banks of the River Nonsense, in 
the fertile country of Nowhere, rose the 
stately Palace of Fancy; and there, where 
it was always summer, lived King Coddle, 
and Queen Petchild, his wife. If I should 
tell you of all the jewels that sparkled on 
their golden walls, of all the silks and 
Satins and laces that lined their splendid 
rooms, of all the sugar-plums, cakes, and 
ice-creams that filled their pantries, you 
would simply not believe it; so I won’t try 
to do it. 

Well, now, you may think they ought to 
have been very happy. And so they should; 
but they were not. 

Though King Coddle had a magnificent 
horse for every day in the year, though his 
carriages were of silver and gold, though 
he had billiard-tables with green velvet 
covers and diamond balls, though four 
and twenty comical men did nothing but 
try to amuse him all the time, he wanted 
one thing moré; and what that one thing 
was we shall presently see. 

As for Queen Petchild, she was no bet- 
ter. Three bundred and sixty-five dresses, 
of every color under the sun, bung in ber 
wardrobe. Her night-caps were made of 
spun glass. Nothing barsher than the soft- 
est silk ever touched her delicate skin. 
Even her garters had diamond fringes. 
Why was she not happ y We shall see. 
They ha‘ no little child. "Of course, they 
might have adopted one, for any one of 
their subjects would have given them a 
baby; but that was not the thing. So six 
and thirty wise men of tbe kingdom were 
shut up in a dark room until they could 
find out how a baby might be procured for 
their gracious sovereigns, 

After sitting there and rubbing their 
noses for ten days, the wisest of them 
all scratched on tbe door, which was the 
signal they had agreed unon when the secret 
was discovered; and when the door was 
Opened they all marched, in their black 
gowns, to the grand reception-room, where 
King Coddle and Queen Petchild, sur- 
rounded by the lords and ladies-in-waiting, 
Sat avxiously expecting their coming. 

‘*May it please your majesty,” said the 
wisest man, ‘‘our gracious sovereign, 
Queen Petchild, must sit on the top of the 
golden tower when the storks are flying 
home. As they pass over her head, she 
must sing this song which we have com- 
posed ; and we hope that she will obtain the 
infant so much desired.” 

Then they ail bowed till their beards 
swept the floor; and King Coddle, taking 
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the parchment containing the song into his 
own royal hand, delivered it to the Queen. 
And here it is, 
“ Beautiful Stork, fly down, I beg, 
And iet me take from off your leg 
A char ning baby, sweet and fair, 
With bright b'ue eves and golaen hair. 
Give it, I pray thee, for our own— 
Joy of our lives and heir to the throne.” 
Now there was great activity in the Palace, 
for the storks would soon come along, and 
here were six whole lines of poetry to-@et: 
into a royal head; and alas! in this case 
nobody could be ordered to learn them. 

Well, at last, on the eventful day, the 
Queen mounted the steps of the golden 
tower, with her maids of honor; and when 
they had quite strained their eyes looking 
into the blue sky the storks made their ap- 
pearance. Flip, flap! flip, flap! went their 
wings; and oh! joy of joys! a great bundle 
bung to the foot of the largest stork. Yes, 
without doubt, the wise man had spoken 
truth The Queen commenced te sing. 
Her voice trembled with excitement, and 
she would most likely have failed to catch 
the roval infant which fell through the sun- 
ny air if she had not been assisted by the 
ladies-in- waiting. 

Then they all rushed down to the council- 
chamber; and there, laying their prize on a 
velvet cushion, they all stood round to ad- 
mire. 

Such ohs! and ahs! such clapping of 
hands, such sighs of delight never were 
heard before. The King so far forgot him- 
self as to stand on his head in the corner, 
while the lord high chamberlain cut a 
pigeon-wing in the air; and, indeed, from 
the little rose-leaf toes to the soft golden 
floss that covered her lovely head, never 

was seen such a charming cbild. 

Now commenced the rejoicings. Oxen 
were roasted whole, bonfires blazed, fire- 
works went off in aJl directions, and even 
the beggars might eat roast pig and black- 
berry jam, if they chose. All the toy 
makers in the kingdom were ordered to 
make their most beautiful toys. ‘Phe wise 
men were commanded to write nursery 
rhymes, The most bewitching dresses were 
provided; and the King and Queen gave up 
all the affairs of state into the hands of 
their prime minister, and devoted their 
whole time to the amusement of the little 
Princess Pearlipet. 

Nothing was denied her. Her intelli- 
gence equaled her beauty, and for three 
years nothing could be more charming than 
this royal baby. But alas! by this time a 
change took place. She grew tired of 
everything. She had seen and played with 
every toy that could be invented, and noth- 
ing remained to amuse her. So she fretted 
and fumed, until the King and court were 
at their wits’ ends to pacify her. Hersplen- 
did dolls lay neglected ix the corner, the 
wonderful story-books were never read, she 
pinched and slapped the ladies-in-waiting; 
and this dreadful state of affairs lasted for 
two years. 

On an unlucky day, when the Princess 
was five years old, she visited the laboratory 
of the wise men, and there, amid the many 
bottles, jars, and chemicals which lay 
around, she found a pair of field-glasses, and 
with them she saw something new. 

A mile and a half beyond the golden wall 
which enclosed the Palace of Fancy there 
was a pleasant green field, with a little cot- 
tage set therein; and, amid all the splendor 
which surrounded this royal infant, she 
saw nothing so enticing as this tiny house 
and the two rosy children who played 
near by. “ae 

But she could not enjoy it for long, for a 
messenger arrived to say that the King of 
Commonsense, and his son, the Prince 
Dutiful, had arrived and were waiting to 
see the Princess, that a betrothal might be 
arranged. 

Now alas! the Princess was in one of her 
worst humors, and when she appeared be- 
fore the royal guests her eyes rivaled her 
coral necklace for redness; and when Prince 
Dutiful was presented she slapped his face, 
with rage. Of course, no one could think 
of an alliance with such a little fury, and 
tears of mortification rolled down King 
Coddle’s face, which he furtively wiped. off 
with the skirt of his ermine mantle, as the 
King of Commonsense and Prince Dutiful 
rode slowly over the drawbridge, back to 
their own peaceful realm. Meanwhile, the 
Queen was in strong hysterics; for the 





Princess had screamed so to go and live in 
the wonderful: place she had seen through 
the wise man’s glass that she was now quite 
exhausted and lay, feebly gasping, in her 
satin-lined crib. The court physician was 
called; and said that, as every whim had 
been gratified so far, it would be fata) to 
deny this request. So a messenger was 
sent to fetch the peasant who lived in the 
little brown house; and when the good man 
arrived at the palace he was told what was 
expected of him. ‘‘Let the furniture of 
the royal nursery be sent to the cabin,” 
sbbed the Queen. But the peasant said 
his house would not, hold it, and the physi 
cians declared that, if any benefit was to be 
derived from the change, the Princess must 
fare like the other children. 

So, with her golden head pillowed on the 
peasant’s rough jacket and followed by a 
weeping court, the little Princess passed 
through the jeweled gates of the palace 
she bad entered five years before, with such 
a tumult of rejoicing, and went to her new 
home. 

When they arrved at the cottage the 
soft summer twilight was closing in and a 
low murmur of insects filled the scented air. 
Two clean, sunburned little faces rested 
quietly on the coarse pillows, and a third, 
as white as the Princess’s own, lay on the 
motner’s loving heart. 

The day’s labor was over, and little Pa- 
tience, the lame child, was enjoying the 
greatest pleasure of her life. The good 
mother was much surprised when she heard 
the wonderful tale of the day’s proceedings; 
but, as, after her royal robes were removed, 
the Princess was only a sleepy, tired little 
child, this wise woman gave her some 
bread and mi'k, and she slept as soundly on 
the coarse pallet as she would in her own 
jeweled crib. 

So long as the novelty lasted everything 
went well. The court physicians carried 
marvelous reports of the Princess’s health 
and goodness to Castle Fancy. But, oh, 
dear me! before a week was over she was 
as bad as ever. She killed the young 
chickens, pinched and slapped the two lit- 
tle girls, and made faces at lame Patience. 

And the good wife knew not what to do, 
for so far the atmosphere of royalty dif- 
fused from the court messengers had made 
these humble persons afraid to cross the 
Princess, and six white elephants could not 
have been a greater burden than this one 
little maid. ; 

At last it was decided that no communi- 
cation whatever should be held with the 
Palace, unless the peasant himself should 
come with some good news to tell; and in 
the meantime his wife should manage the 
Princess in her own way. 

It would weary you if I should tell of all 
the naughty things done by this spoiled 
maiden—of the fretting and fuming, the 
teasing and whining, the biting and scratch- 
ing of allarcund. But at last, after a day 
of unusual bad behavior, good Dame Mar- 
gery laid the Princess across her sturdy 
knee and administered a spanking, which 
was not soon forgotten. 

Well for Princess Pearlipet that no echo 
of her cries reached the Castle, for that 
whipping was the turning-point in her 
career. Once more her shrieks resounded 
from the same cause; but after that she set 
herself resolutely to work to be a better 
girl. At the end of three months the peas- 
ant took to Queen Petchild fruits and flow- 
ers gathered by the Princess; at the end of 
six months, a little pat of butter which she 
had helped to make; at the end of nine 
months, a towel which she had hemmed. 
And when the year was ended the Princess 
herself, rosy and smiling, was brought 
back. 

A visit. was immediately made t6 the 
Kingdom of Commonsense; and Prince 
Dutiful did not recognize in the lovely, 
dimpled child the red-eyed little fury of 
last year. : 

A wise governess carried out the good 
work commenced by Dame Margery, and 
when, years after, Prince Dutiful and Prin- 
cess Perlipet ascended the throne, their first 
edict was that all mothers should wear 
slippers, so that no child need be bad for 
want of a spanking; and that gold medals 
should be given to all clfildren who set 
bravely to work to overcome faults and 
cultivate virtues. 

As for the good peasant and his wife, 
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| they were so lavishly pensioned that they 


lived in comfort all the days of their life, 
and they used to tell to their grandchildren 
the story of Princess Pearlipet’s visit to the 
cabin, and how this lovely, smiling, gracious 
queen had once beer a little girl, so naughty 
that she had to be spanked-with Dame 
Margery’s slipper. 





“OLD THOUSAND-LEGS.” 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 








WE were speaking of Centenuial relics. 

‘*By the way,” said my uncle, ‘‘ when 
Mr. K went to M—, did he leave here 
any of that old furniture which came from 
Scotland a hundred years ago?” 

“T guess not. There are a few broken 
chairs in the loft and a ponderous old table 
in te shed, which was too heavy to be taken 
up-stairs, so we use it to set things on. 
‘Old Thousand-legs,’ we call it.” 

“The very tbing,” cried my uncle, after 
examining the last-named article. ‘I wish 
that old table were not so weighty. I would 
borrow it for a few months, take it to Con- 
cord and give it the post of honorin my 
front yard, labeled ‘1776.’ That is the 
way our neighbors do If that piece of 
furniture were as well off for tongues as it 
is for legs, it could tell you a story, I'll ven- 
ture.” 

‘* Suppose, then, that you be the mouth- 


piece and tell us about ‘Old Thousand- 
legs.’ ” 


‘« That table was once the property of my 
uncle, Duncan McNaughton, who came 
from Scotland to America about the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War. He 
was not my uncle then, however; but be- 
came so by marrying -my aunt, about forty 
years later. I remember the old man well.” 

‘‘He must have been an ancient bride- 
groom.” 

‘More ancient than you imagine. He 
had passed the allotted threescore and ten 
before his bride was born and was himself 
a hundred years old on his last bridal. 
You stare; but the tough old Scotchman 
lived for eighteen years after that, and, 
being smitten down by a fever, died, as it 
were, in his full strength. He was a re- 
markable man physically. He kept his 
full set of teeth—double all round—with- 
| out a speck of decay to the day of his 
death. One day, the winter before he died, 
to show the neighbors that his ‘natural 
force was not abated,’ he went out into the 
woods and cut down an oak two feet 
through, chopped off a length fora back-log, 
and brought it in in his arms and laid it on 
the huge fireplace, unaided. He was young 
looking, broad-shouldered and straight, 
keen-eyed and good-humored. I have 
heard my aunt say that her centenarian 
bridegroom could vault into the saddle ant 
ride away as gallantly as the gayest young 
beau of the time.” 

“« Truly ‘ there were giants in those days’; 
but I do not see what induced your young 
aunt to marry him.” 

‘*Tt was for money, probably, for he was 
very well off for those times. His silver 
spoons and carved furniture must have 
been a great temptation to the backwoods 
maidens. He came here a loyalist to the 
core, and brought with him rather fantastic 
ideas of the country. Ears of Indian corn 
with the- husk removed had been carried to 
Great Britain, and be supposed theear grew 
on the end of a Jong stalk, like wheat, and 
could be similarly cultivated. Being a 
farmer by nature and practice, the prospect 
of such crops as that was one of the great 
inducements to a settlement in the wild 
West. Of course, the rebels would speedily 
be beaten, and plenty of fine farms would 
be all ready for good loyalists like himself. 
So he and bis wife brought along their house 
hold utensils, even to the churn. Many of 
these things were destroyed; but one set of 
chairs, this table, a writing-desk, and a set 
of solid silver spoons, marked with his 
name, are still extant. They landed at 
Portsmouth, then a noted Tory place, and 
applied to Governor Wentworth for aid. 
His wife was a Stuart and claimed connec- 
tion with the royal family; so they consid- 
ered themselves entitled to royal favor. 
Unluckily, however, none of those farms 
had been as yet confiscated, and the best 
Governor Wentworth could do for bim was 
to send him up to Wolfboro,’ to look after 
the Governor’s country-seat on the shore of 
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Lake Winnipiseogee. This place had been 
fitted up beautifully; but it was not-safe 
for known adherents to royalty to remain 
in that neighborhood. So, cautioning him 
to be discreet in his conduct, he sent Mc- 
Naughton to look after his interests, until 
the crushing of the rebellion should render 
it safe for the rightful owner to return. 

‘‘McNaughton entered upon his new 
duties with characteristic zeal, keeping the 
place in perfect order. It was well for him 
that the country was thinly settled, and his 
views were not known at first; for a blinder 
partisan of royalty never existed, and the 
early settlers had suffered injustice and op- 
pression too long to bear such bigotry on 
the then all-important subject. This he 
soon found out, at the risk of his life, In 
his zeal for his new master, he went down 
once to Portsmouth, then in Tory hands, and 
carried the Governor some venison from his 
park, which was plentifully stocked with 
deer. Returning, he stopped for the night 
at an inn in Rochester. At supper he 
thoughtlessly—and, I presume, loftily-- 
informed his fellow-guests that he was re- 
turning from Portsmouth, whither he had 
been to carry Governor Wentworth some 
venison from his park at Wolfboro’. 
Meaning glances were exchanged and he 
noticed a sudden failing off in cordiality. 
After going to his room, he heard men talk- 
ing in tones of suppressed excitement, and 
repeatedly the thud of a ramrod, as guns 
were loaded. Suddenly he remembered 
what he had said, and thought the rebels 
would have him sure. 

*‘He stole out to the stable, quietly sad- 
died his horse, and left the place, as he 
hoped, unperceived, in the darkness, He 
had gone two or three miles, and was just 
beginning to feel safe, when whang! went 
a gun from the bushes by the roadside, and 
whiz! flew a ball so close to his head that 
it grazed his hair. 

‘* « Path,’ said the old man, relating the 
incident to me, ‘it made me hair stan’ on 
eend; and I put spurs to me horse, ne’er 
halting till I cam’ to Alton, by the break o’ 
day.’ There he dared to stop and rest be- 
fore proceeding to-Wolfboro’. 

‘« He afterward became a staunch patriot. 
His ignorance of the true state of things in 
this country was all that kept him from 
being a ‘rebel’ at first. When the war 
was over, he struck out for himself, and 
became one of the first settlers of Moulton- 
boro’ Neck, a narrow peninsula running 
miles down into Lake Winnipiseogee from 
Moultonboro’ town. 

‘* His furniture, clumsy as it seems to us, 
must have seemed rather too fine for a log- 
cabin; but I make no doubt his churn did 
good service. He was one of the leading 
men of his day. In illustration of his 
great strength, I have heard old neighbors 
tell how he went to Portsmouth with two 
yokes of cattle and some timber to aid in 
the construction of a ship which the Gov- 
ernment was building to send to Algiers. I 
do not know exactly what the ship was for; 
but it was connected with a treaty be- 
tween the two countries, and the timber was 
got out around this lake. He was intend- 
ing to stay and work a week or two; but the 
master-builder told him he could only draw 
pay for the use of one yoke of Cattle, be. 
cause one more chain was needed in order 
to use the other. 

«Fath an’ I'll soon mend that mat 
ter,’ said the old man; and, sure enough, 
in a few hours he brought him a 
chain whose links were made of strong 
withes, and it lasted to bind heavy logs to- 
gether for two or three weeks. So youcan 
imagine the strength of the ten fingers 
which twisted the links together. 

‘* He is buried in Moultonboro’, and just 
across the inlet, on the Neck, my aunt is 
buried beside her second husband.” 

‘‘But what became of Gov. Wentworth’s 
country seat?” 

**Oh!-the house has been burned; but 
the grounds are much as he left them and 
it is still called the old Wentworth stand. 
The Governor soon found Portsmouth too 
hot for him, and went into the British Prov- 
inces; so that was the last of the last royal 
governor of New Hampshire.” 

‘* Poor old Thousand legs!” said I, taking 


therefrom the basket of kindlings to light 
the fire for tea. ‘‘ You have had a centen- 
nial history. I beg pardon for having igno- 
rantly despised you. You shall not be 
eplit into kindlings on this Centennial year.” 
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Not over violet seas that rise and fall 

With whispering winds beneath an eastern sky 
Lay the mysterious Island of the Blest; 

Nor in the limits of a pent-up lake 

Where timid seamen crept from isle to isle, 
Scattered like stars in heaven, as a child 
Through the wide field wanders with doubting 


oot, 

By daisies led that ever beckon on; 
But toward the western sun, ’fore shifting gales 
Of hope and doubt, full many a weary soul 
Set sail upon the deep, and shot between 
The twin tall pillars—that sheer precipice 
From known to mystery—then into a sea 
Where wave and sky were blent with wreaths 

of cloud, 
Without a guide to lead or star to cheer. 
And there he wandered, ere the storm came on 
And whelmed his bark ; yet in bis darkest hour 
Found—not the shore he sought amidst the 


But life’s eternal secret clear at last, 

Life’s inmost mystery all made bright in death, 

And ages passed, and races rose and fell, 

And from their ashes other nations sprang, 

Like flowers that draw life from the past year’s 
grave. 

Last a strong soul, after long days of strife, 

Fofling the fears within, the foes without, 

Set sail from Spain, and, groping in the gloom 

After the flying shore, the fable land, 

Stood bravely on in face of sea and storm. 

And, ere he won his goal, full many a pledge 

Of triumph long delayed came drifting on, 

Far o’er the darkening blue, as land grew near, 

Lurking amid a mass of cloudy sky, 

Low lying in the far-off western wave. 


Then year by year swept on, and as they ran 

Great forests rose and crumbled, and the lives 

Of men passed with them, while a mighty race 

Was gathering slowly, as the atoms meet 

That go to form the framework of a star, 

And, ’mid the crash of kingdoms and of 
thrones, 

— like coral reefs from thundering seas. 

And British speech and British laws were theirs 

And British princes. Faithfully they served 

For many a year, and rendered every due 

As it beseemed them ; till an evil day 

Came on the rulers, and possessed their souls, 

With foul injustice working cruel wrong. 

Then flamed our fathers’ spirit, and they dared 

A struggle all uneven, till they broke 

The tyrant’s chain and won their human right, 

Earning — freedom with free heart and 
soul, 

And now a eeptury has passed, and we 

Honor the day with deep and holy joy, 

And all keep festival. Far o’er the plain 

The tide of gladness flows, and on the hills 

That rise far inland breaks an echoing foam. 

And over breezy seas, that swell in chima 

With the hoarse chant, the murmur wanders on, 

Till lost amid a wildervess of wave. 

Here is a people’s gladness ; on this day 

A truce to envy, strife, and jealousy. 

Perish the selfish soul that will but make 

A life so little that might be so great. 

That creeps into a corner of the world, 

With the deep heaven outspread so wide above, 

And hugs its petty joys, and wails its woes, 

Its petty woes, all careless of its kind. 

This is the nation’s triumph, and the heart 

Must !9n for gladness, thinking o’er the past. 

But ofit::: « in the calmer hours of life, 

When Siena: heat is cooled and souls are 
still, 

We turn a wistful eye {> our old home 

And our old kindred ; ass sun, who left 

His father’s side in fit of restiessness, 

Amid his manhood’s struggle oft looks back 

To the old baunts, home of his boyhood’s daya, 

To the old fields and those that are no more, 

While a strange mist steals up and dims his eye. 

And now the sounds of strife have died away— 

Drooping like waves on Mississippi’s breast, 

When every breeze is slumbering, and the 
stream 

Mirrors a second shore with hill and tree, 

Shelving in softened beauty, while the lark 

Links her sweet treble to the deeper bass 

Of the broad stream that marches toward its 


home, 
Calm ~ its strength, as the dim sea grows 
clear. 
Now strife is o’er; we would not shed abroad 
The idle breed of boastful taunts, as keen 
As Indian arrows, rankliag where they fall, 
To slay our children, when our lips are still 
And cold in death. Far nobler is the soul 
That leaves its deeds in silence, to be told 
By other lips, crowned with another’s praise. 
Let others speak the worth of those who dared 


And who endured so nobly. Lives like theirs « 
Yield not to death. The harp will murmur on, | 


E’en when the hand that swept the chords ig  20UDt. 


still. 
A hundred years are past, and still we stand 
A child among the nations. But our brow 
ie furrowed deep with wrinkle and with scar, 
e’s handiwork ; stern power, who would not 
spare 
Youth fresh as ours, but plunged us deep in sin 
And whelmed us in dark sorrow; yet still left 
Youth’s ove sweet blessing ours, the light of 
Hope— , 
Hope for the chances of the years to come. 
een our fathers toiled. They might»not 
now 
The outcome of their labor; might not see 
The bounteous harvest of their soul’s deep soil. 
So, were a star kindled far up in heaven, 
Year after yer its ray would travel on, 
pwotrne rough senseless space, ere it might 
reac. 
This world of ours and pour new glory forth, 
Too late to, light the age with which it rose. 
And —— their harvest was ; more good than 
80 
fied one dreamed of, evil nooriet, far 
an deep despair e’er pres: ill 
In darkest moments of a es rg 
And, had they seen the future of the land 
On rue they lavished strength and life and 
ove, 
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Would they have toiled on still? Would they 
have borne 
The sullen season and the wintry storm ? 
Dark nt the path of those who grasped the 
elm 
And steered the state to safety, when the blast 
Shrilled through the sky with rain of blood and 


tears. 
And there were two, foremost in worth, whose 
fame 
Rurns ever brightly. Passing storms may dim, 
Though for a moment only; then the gleam 
Bursts forth, as moonbeams flash far down the 
night 
winds are rippling all the clouds in 
heaven. 
Lincoln and Washington: great souls that rose 
In darkest hours—the one to rear the state ; 
The other, when grim war, escaped from Hell, 
Was brooding o’er the gloom, to save the land 
And break her foes and strengthen faltering 
friends. 
I would not mar with this my stammering 
tongue 
Glorv like yours ; but pass to other themes, 
In silent reverence, as o’er holy ground, 
Laying but this poor floweret on your graves. 
Not ours the glories of the empires old, 
Of those old kingdoms, rich in legend fame, 
Which ages mellow, as when moonbeams fall 
And glance round hoary keep, while battle- 
ment 
And stern gray tower are soft with silvery light. 
No old nobility to link these days 
To the dim past we claim: yet can we boast 
Hearts noble with a wealth of Nature’s dower, 
Rich in the manly grace of gentleness. 
We boast no sacred minsters, old and gray, 
All clustered round by sacred memories 
Of saints of bygone days. as ivy leaves 
And mosses cling about the aging elm, 
Richer and fairer with the passing year ; 
But praver apd praise as deep and true ascend 
From city and from solitude to Heaven, 
From throng of worshipers, or where but one 
Sad solitary soul looks up to God, 
Deep in the forest, ’neath the tall pine’s shade, 
Or rocked upon the wave of some gray stgeam, 
Far from the sorrows and the joys of men. 
Ah! me. I fear the voice were all untrue 
That claimed us brightest of the sons of men 
In Freedom, Love. and Faith, and Purity ; 
For in the music of our nation’s life 
Lurks many a jarring discord, strong to mar 
The sweet perfection of the harmony. 
The sins of bygone ages stain us not; 
For evil changes with the changing years 
Of every soul and clothes itself anew 
In other garb. We also have our part 
In that dark cup of which the whole world 
drinks. 
So, while one soul is led by ignorance 
And want in paths of shame that sink to crime, 
The boast is vain. No liberty is theirs 
Who, free in body, still are slaves in soul. 
The years of man are threescore years and 


Dn, 

And thay themselves are not the life, but lead, 
As porch to palace, prelude unto chant 
Majestic, or to glory or to shame— 
Glory that shines on earth like dawn’s blue 

rays, 
Shame low as far-off mutterings of the storm. 
But centuries and ages span the life 
Of nations great as ours; and here on earth 
The punishment of ill, though slow of foot, 
O’ertakes the guilty race, and golden seed 
Ripens to golden harvest full and fair. 
And so for this our land may ages fall, 
Dragged down in Time’s deep gulf; may ages 


rise, 
And we still rise with them, as rose the earth 
With each succeeding cycle, fairer still 
And nobler, in its steadfast upward course, 
Following the Finger that still guideth all. 
And then some distant day shall hear the chime 
Of angels ringing in the golden year, 
The perfect freedom and the spotless love ; 
And the old legends shall at last prove true, 
And the past’s failure be atoned for here ; 
And, after years of suffering and of sin, 
Light break athwart the gloom and swift winds 
rise 
And sweep away the clouds that hide the 
heaven, 
And ange! swords flash busy through the world 
In the last triumph over Death and Sin, 





THE CARNIVAL OF DEVILTRY. 


Ir ever a nation had cause for profound 
humiliation—a call to clothe itself in sack- 
cloth, and to utter, in tones of bitterest self- 
reproach, the confession ‘‘ Mea culpa, mea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa,” it is Great 
Britain at this moment. We have been be- 
trayed, by the criminal indifference, willful 
blindness, or shameful tactics of our rulers 
at home and our official representatives 
abroad, into participation in a series of in- 
famies inconceivable in a civilized country, 








if the facts embraced in the damning record 
were not established on testimony which no 
longer gives room for the possibility of 
e have had a superabundance of 
the sickenmg details—such as it is possible 
to relate—of which the telegraphic outlines 
by the correspondents of The Daily News 
so horrified our countrymen; and these 
have been corroborated in a very decided 
manner by the preliminary report com- 
municated by the American consul-gen- 
eral, Mr. Schuyler, to the American minis- 
ter resident in Constantinople. Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s report is distinguished by its spirit of 
impartiality and by the precision with 
which he states the facts which he has col- 
lected. He sets out with the candid declar- 
ations that there were arrangements for an 
insurrection on the part of some of the Bul- 
garians, and that the insurgents in some half- 
dozen villages did proceed to overt acts, the 
result of which was some loss of life on the 
part of the Turks and gipsies, amounting 
to something less than one hundred in the 
whole campaign. It is now unquestion- 
able that in sixty-five villages from eight to 
ten thousand houses have n destroyed, 
including forty churches and a larger num- 
ber of school-houses—not one of these be- 





| ing a purely Mussulman village. Not a 


} and no 
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single mosan was desecrated or destroyed 

Mussu!man house was pillaged, 
But destruction of property is the smallest 
count in the indictment, although tbat, of 
itself, when carried out in this reckless and 
disgraceful manner, would alone be suffi- 
cient to indicate the wide divergence which 
exists between the Turkish system and any 
civilized government. But this demolition 
of property was supplemented by a still 
more useless and unjustifiable destruction 
of human life, not less than fifteen thousand 
persons having in one district fallen vic- 
tims to the unslaked tiger-thirst for blood 
of the regular and irregular forces. Had 
vindictive execution been dealt upon the 
insurgents who bad been taken with arms 
in their hands, it must have been accepted 
as the fortune of war and as affording an- 
other illustration that those who take the 
sword must be content to perish by the 
sword, should success not crown their 
efforts in this way to rid themselves of an 
oppressive rule, But it is not for mere ex- 
cess in this direction that a cry of universal 
indignation is rising against the actors in 
the Bulgarian atrocities. 

A few illustrations given by Mr. Schuy- 
ler will better explain the character of 
these outrages upon civilization. Perus- 
titza, a town of 400 inhabitants, becoming 
alarmed at the hostile attitude of the Turks 
in the adjacent villages, after the levy 
en masse of armed Mussulmans against un- 
armed Christians, sent to the Turkish 
authorities for Turkish troops to defend 
them. They were told they must defend 
themselves, and so, upon the arrival of the 
Bashi-Bazouks, they entrenched themselves 
in the churches until the arrival of the 
regular troops, to whom they surrendered. 
Notwithstanding this submission, the 
church was bombarded, about 1,000 of the 
inhabitants were killed, the town was. pil- 
laged and completely burned, many women 
were violated, and the leader of this ex- 
ploit has been decorated with a silver 
medal. In Koprishtitsa the inhabitants 
actually arrested the ringleaders of the 
insurrection and sent for regular troops to 
protect themselves; but, nevertbeless, the 
town was pillaged and burned by the 
Turks, large presents of money having 
to be paid to the Turkish commanders to 
induce them to forego the luxury of a gen- 
eral massacre. Jn Batak the villagers, 
without firing a shot, surrendered to the 
Bashi-Bazouks, after a promise of safety. 
In spite of this undertaking, the houses and 
sawmills were burned, fully 5,000 of the in 
habitants (out of a population of 8,000) were 
barbarously put to death, under circum- 
stances of the utmost atrocity. Mr. Schuv- 
ler tells of the village notable, Trandafil, 
who was spitted on a pike and then roasted; 
and of two hundred women and children, 
who had taken refuge in a schoolhonse, 
who were deliberately burned alive. The 
special commissioner of the Daily News 
describes the mode in which these horrible 
ruftians dealt with the helpless females who 
fell into their power: ‘‘ They would seize a 
woman, strip ber carefully to her chemise, 
laying aside articles of clothing tbat were 
valuable, with any ornaments and jewels 
she might have about her. Then as 
many of them as cared would violate her, 
and the last man would kill her or not, as 
the humor took him.” The savagism in- 
volved in the wholesale massacre of infants, 
babes being cartied about the streets on the 
point of bayonets, is thus explained: 
‘*Whena Mohammedan has killed a certain 
number of infidels, he is sure of Paradise, 
no matter what bis sins may be. Mohammed 
probably intended that only armed men 
should count; but the ordinary Mussulman 
takes the precept in its broader accepta- 
tion and counts women and children as 
well. The advantage of killing children is 
that it can be done without danger, and 
that a child counts for as much as an armed 
map. The Bashi-Bazouks, in order to 
swell the cou ipped open pregnant wo- 
men and wil born infants.” The 
commissioner of about two hundred 
young girls who, while the wholesale mas- 
sacre was going on, were kept alive for 
days, during which time they suffered all 
that ‘‘it was possible that poor, weak, 
trembling girls could suffer at the hands of 
brutal savages.” In the end these poor 
victims of lust were coolly beheaded, and 
their bodies, thrown in a heap, were left to 
rot or to be devoured by the dogs. Well 
might one who had witnessed the remains 
of these poor victims (among the other 
horrors which Batak disclosed) exclaim, 
with bitter sarcasm: ‘‘Mr. Disraeli was 
tight when he wittily remarked that the 
Turks usually terminated their connection 
with people who fell into their hands in a 
more expeditious manner than by na 
oning them. And so they do. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was right. At the time he made that 
very witty remark these young girls had 
been lying there many days.” Ahmed 
Agah, who commanded during the massa- 
cre, has been decorated and promoted to 
the rank of Yuzbashi, and Mr. Disraeli, 
its jocular apologist, has been well-nigh 
simultaneously created Earl of Beacons- 
field. We certainly cannot congratulate 
him upon his associates in new dignities. 

Of one young girl—modest, gentle, highly 
cultured—there. is a terribly pathetic story 
related. She had learned at the missionary 
school the art of embroidery, and was in- 
duced to exercise her talents in the prepa- 
tation of a flag inscribed “* Liberty oy 
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Death,” which was borne in procession be- 
fore the young enthusiasts. ‘This edu- 
cated, intelligent, sensitive young girl was 
seized and outraged in the presence of half 
a dozen of her comrades and neighbors, by 
three or four brutes, who still pollute the 
earth with their vile existence.” But this 
was not all. A fortnight after, a mudir, 
who had been appointed to the village in 
the interests of order, it might be supposed, 
sent for her to his own house, where she 
was ‘‘stripped naked, beaten, spat upon, 
and again outraged.” She was ultimately 
rescued from imprisonment by the exertions 
of Mr. Schuyler. Of this mudir we read 
that on the very night Mr. Baring was there, 
as if in derision of all regard for European 
opinion, he sent an order for two young 
married women whose husbands had been 
killed in the massacre to come to his house; 
and, although, upon their refusal, the zap- 
tiehs were not sent to enforce the order, 
they felt sure that their dreaded fate was 
only postponed. When Mr. Schuylerspoke 
to the governor of Philippolis, the reply was 
that he knew the mudir was a bad man, but 
he had no better man to put in his place. Is 
not Victor Hugo right in describing Turk- 
ish rule as ‘‘a wild-beast government”? 
And yet it isunquestionable that it is the 
presence of our fleet in Besika Bay and 
the reliance which the Turkish Govern- 
ment has upon English protection from 
European intervention that have en- 
couraged them in this course of abominable 
misdoing. 

The impotency for any useful purpose of 
the present system has been so completely 
demonstrated that the further attempt to 
give continued effect to the despotism of 
the Sultan will be now not only a flagitious 
crime, but, What is worse in the views of 
cold-hearted politicians, a ‘‘ mistake.” The 
experiment has utterly failed, and some 
other device must be found for the solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question. The Rev. 
Dr. H. Waddell, at a late indignation 
meeting, declared, amid vehement applause, 
that the proper course for united Europe 
to take with the monsters who have been 
guilty of these outrages is ‘‘to drive them 
down at the point of the bayonet over the 
cliffs into the Black Sea. A herd of swine, 
possessed of many devils, let them take the 
fate of devils.” That was, of course, a 
piece of rhetoric; but the moral is that the 
Turks can no longer be entrusted with 
power to work their ungovernable wall 
upon Christian populations. —The Hnglish 
Independent. 


THE QUEEN OF THE BULGARIANS, 


In a selection trom The English Inde- 
pendent we referred to the case of a Bulga- 
rian young woman who has been the victim 
of the Turkish atrocities. The correspond- 
ent of The Daily News gives the facts about 
her history, of which we can reprint only 
the earlier portion. She had actually no 
part in the revolt, beyond being induced to 
embroider a flag. 

“‘T had not been here a day when I heard 
of apersonage whom the Turks jeeringly 
spoke of as the ‘Queen of the Bulgarians.’ 
This Queen, it appeared, was in prison and 
was, I was given to understand, a very con- 
temptible sort of person, indeed. I learned 
that she had headed the insurrection, had 
been crowned Queen, had promenaded the 
streets of her native village on horseback, 
bearing a flag, like another Jeanne d’Arc, 
besides committing a variety of other fol- 
lies, which seemed to form the subject of 
much merriment among the Turks here. 
Naturally, Iconceived the great desire to 
make the acquaintance of this fallen 
Queen, and see what sort of a person it was 
who aspired to be the leader of the new 
Sclavonic empire. I had no difficulty in 
accomplishing this, as Mr. Schuyler had no 
sooner heard of her than he demanded and 
obtained permission to see her, and kindly 
allowed me to accompany him. She was 
confined in the house of an Imam, or priest, 
with another Bulgarian woman from the 
same village; and these were the only two 
women we found in prison upon our arrival 
here. We were conducted to the Imam’s 
house by Dr. Viados, a Greek physician, 
who has been charged with the task of 
looking after the health of the prisoners. 
The Doctor knocked, and, after a prolonged 
colloquy with a voice inside, the door 
was opened about half an inch, and we 
caught sight of a harsh-looking, partly- 
veiled female face, that seemed to be re- 
garding us with some suspicion. Appar- 
ently this preliminary survey was satisfac- 
tory, for the door was thrown open a little 
wider, and a slight, girlish figure stepped 
forward and stood in the doorway, fol- 
lowed by an elderly matron, tall and stal- 
wart almost as a man, who stood behind 
and gazed at us over the girl’s head with 
tearful eyes. I was at first inclined to 
think it was the tall woman who must be 
the Queen, as she more nearly filled my 
ideas of what an Amazon should be; and I 
was surprised to learn that it was not she, 
but the young girl, who had been playing 
at ‘ Kings and Queens,’ with such disastrous 
effect to herself. A slight, graceful form, 
only too plainly seen through her scanty, 
miserable clothing; large hazel eyes; an 
oval face, slightly browned by the sun; 
straight nose; and a veritable little rosebud 
of a mouth. She was thin and weak and 
seemed scarcely able to stand; and the 
bear girlish face wore a dejected, broke n 

earted look, that was sad to see. She told 





us her s in a few words, from which it 
appeared that she had taken some part in 
the insurrection indirectly; but that the 
report of her having been crowned Queen 
of the Bulgarians was'a pure fiction. “The 
name ‘Queen of the Bulgarians’ had been 
given her by the Turks, in mockery, coupled 
with the vilest epithets and insults that a 
cowardly, brutal soldiery could think of. 
Mr. Schuyler told her he would try to have 
her set at liberty as soon as possible, and 
then we took our leave. 

‘‘This visit of Mr. Schuyler’s and the 
interest he showed in her resulted in her 
being released next day on bail, to be 
definitely set at liberty a few days later. 
As it is intimately connected with these 
Bulgarian massacres and will at the same 
time give an idea of the condition of the 
Bulgarian people, I may as well give her 
story in full, as she gave it to me. Her 
name is ‘ Raika,’ and she is the daughter of 
a priest in the village of Otluk-kui, or Pari- 
gurishti, about twenty miles from Tatar- 
Bazardjik. At the age of twelve she had 
been already remarked for her intelligence 
and beauty; and a kind of village literary 
club, which existed in the place, decided 
to send her to school and educate her. 
For this purpose a subscription was set 
a-foot and the requisite funds were soon 
raised. They decided to send her to Eski- 
Zara, where the American missionaries had 
established a school for girls, which they 
afterward turned over to the Bulgarians, 
by whom it is now conducted. 

‘‘ It may not be amiss to remark here that 
the American and English missionaries 
have done an immense deal of good in Bul- 
garia, by establishing schools throughout 
the country, educating teachers, and show- 
ing the Bulgarians how to organize and 
establish schools for themselves. In this 
they have succeeded so well that there is 
scarcely a village in Bulgaria without its 
school. Raikaremained at this school four 
years, and acquired seemingly a very fair 
education—better, perhaps than many an 
English girl gets in a better school. She 
had a particular fondness for needlework, 
and she had acquired so much skill in all 
sorts of curious and tasteful embroidery 
that the became famous throughout all the 
country. When she returned to her native 
place, after four years’ study in'a boarding- 
school, she was looked upon as a veritable 
marvel by all the people around her. Lasked 
some of the people there if she had no 
sweetheart all this time, and what had be- 
come of him. They said there seemed to 
be nobody who aspired to her hand, for the 
reason that she was so far superior to the 
young men of the place that they did not 
dare to hope for such a prize as she would 
have been. Poor girl! not one of the young 
men who then thought her so far above 
them would marry her now.” 

—- ee 


AN INGENIOUS COMPOSITION. 


Tue following is a remarkable perform- 
ance. It evinces an ingenuity peculiarly 
its own. The initial letters speli ‘‘ My 
Boast is in the Glorious Cross of Christ.” 
The words in SMALL CAPITALS, when read 
on the left hand side from top to bottom 
and on the right hand side from bottom to 
top, form the Lord’s Prayer complete: 


Make known the Gospel truth our Father 
King ; 
Yield up thy grace, dear FaTHEeR, from 
above ; 
Bless us with hearts wHicuH feelingly can sing, 
‘Our life thou arT for EVER God of luve.”’ 
Assuage our grief IN love For Christ, we pray, 
Since the Prince of Heaven and Gory died, 
Took all our sips and HALLOWED THE display. 
Tnfant Bering first a man AND then was cruci- 


fied. 
Stupendous God ! THY grace aud POWER make 
known; 
In Jesus’s NAME let all THE world rejoice, 
Now labor in Tuy beavenly KINGDOM own— 
Thy blessed KINGDOM for thy saints THE 
choice. 
How vile to COME to thee, 18 all the cry, 
Enemies to THYSELF, and all that’s THINE; 
Graceless our WILL, we live FoR vanity ; 
Loathing the very Being, EVIL in design— 
O God, thy will be DONE FROM earth to 
Heaven, 
Reclining on the Gospel, let us live, 
In EARTH from sin DELIVERED and forgiven, 
On! 4s thyself, BUT teach us to forgive ; 
Unless ITs power TEMPTATION doth destroy, 
Sure Is our fall INTO the depths of woe ; 
Carnal IN mind, we have NoT a glimpse of joy 
Raised against HEAVEN ; in Us no hope we 
know; 
O GIVE us grace, and LEAD us on the way; 
Shine on Us with thy love, and give us 


peace ; 
Self, and THIs sia that rises AGAINST us, slay. 
Oh! grant each DAY our TRESSPASSES may 
cease ; 

Forgive oUR evil deeds THAT oft we do; 
Convince us DAILY of THEM to our shame ; 
Help us with heavenly BREAD, FORGIVE us, too, 
Recurrent lusts, AND WE’!] adore thy name ; 

In thy FORGIVEness We AS saints can die, 
Since for Us, and our TRESPASSES so high, 
Thy Son, our Saviour, died on x 
—Commercial Traveler. 


THE EX-EMPRESS CHARLOTTE. 


NINE years ago Maximilian, Emperor of 
Mexico, closed his brief reign in the court- 
yard of Queretaro, where he was shot by 
command of the late President Juarez; and 
ever since, his widow, the ex-Empress 
Charlotte, has been a prey to acute melan- 
cholia, the paroxysms of which, however, 
were at first followed by intervals of par- 
tial return to reason. these she was 








allowed to amuse herself—if amusement 
be the word for an occupation which 
turned upon the deepest tragedy—in 
writing the experiences of her husband 
and herself in their few months’ sojourn in 
Mexico. This she has long abandoned, 
and in the chateau of Laeken, where she is 
under strict medical surveillance, she has 
relapsed into confirmed dementia, which 
her physicians have given up all hope of 
curing. Asin similar cases, she recurs to 
the predilections of childhood, one of 
which was a passion for flowers, and, 
Ophelia-like, she spends most of her time 
over them, feeding as they do her once live- 
ly but now diseased imagination. Their at- 
traction for her was touchingly manifested 
the other day. Eluding the watch of her 
attendants, she had fled from the castle; 
but, when overtaken, it was found impossi- 
ble to induce her to return, except by the 
use of means which would certainly have 
proved hurtful. One of her physicians 
bethought himself of her morbid affection 
for flowers, and, by strewing them from 
time to time before her, she was gradually 
lured on her way back to the chateau, 
where a closer surveillance has since been 
placed over her.—Lancet. 


NAPOLEON’S OPINION OF CHRIST. 


‘‘I know men,” said Napoleon; ‘‘and I tell 

you that Jesus was nota man. Alexander, 

Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded 

empires; but upon what did we rest the 
creation of our genius? Upon force. Jesus 
Christ alone founded his empire upon love; 
and at this hour millions of men would die 
for him. It was not a day or a battle which 
achieved the triumph of the Christian re- 
ligion in the world. No; it was a long 
war, a contest for three centuries, begun by 
the apostles, then continued by the flood of 
Christian generations. In this war all the 
kings and potentates of earth were on one 
side. On the other I see no army, but a 
mysterious force—some men scattered here 
and there in all parts of the world, and who 
have no other rallying-point than a com- 
mon faith in the mysteries of the Cross. I 
die before my time, and my body will be 
given back to the earth, to become food for 
worms. Such is the fate of him who has 
been called the great Napoleon. What an 
abyss between my deep misery and the 
Eternal Kingdom of Christ, which is pro- 
claimed, loved, and adored, and which is 
extending over the whole earth! Call you 
you this dying? Is it not living, rather? 
The death of Christ is the death of 2 God. 








Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 


TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT. warranted for 29 
wn and never u bottle returned. It also cures 

arrhoea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and Externai Pains. Sold by the Druggists, 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


(2 Great Cough Remedy. Dr. Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
---EASTLAKE STYLE--- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 
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CARPENTERS, 
Builders, Masons, and Bricklayers! 


Wave you amanin your employ who snffers from 
Lameness, or Soreness of the sides, Back, or Kid- 
neys, Inflammation of the Lungs, Liver, or Bowels, or 
from Shooting Pains in the Side or Back? If so, pre- 
sent him with Collins’s Voltaic Electric Plaster. 
Price, 2 cents. You will thus do an act of kindness 
and receive your return in increase ix labor and at- 
tention to duties. Sold everywhere. Mailed, on 
receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Bosion. 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





; has 
dorsements; light, porous healtny, graceful. Mailed 
og receipt of fifty cents. Li 1 


bera! 
. W. SULLIVAN & Co. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway 
Factory, 61 Hudson 8t., New York. P.-O. Box 2336. 





EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 


Waltham Watches 


AND ALSO 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 

in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
great engine. 

Prices of WALTHAM WATCHES, through recent 

ctions, are lower than ever before and lower 
thah ever was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, No. 1 BOND 8T., NEW YORK 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 










24 Mark and Signature 

~ of the Inventor on 
| the wrapper. 

1 Ask your druggist 

{ for it. For C - 

4 cates .read little blue 

| book, Hnemy in the 
Air. i) 








Trapr-Mark. 
Wil, F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 





PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured athome; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. Marsn’s 
Specialty. Terms moderaée. Time short. Over 40 
testimonials like the following: 
“TI tha: that I have never takena dose of 
morphine since I began your treatment. I am com- 
letely cured, thanks to you, sir, and to ate Special- 
vm pe ree is solved in a nutshell—4 bottles of 
= Ss lty and Freedom, or yews of Morphia and 
Slavery. WHICH? Truly and gratef , DBBORAH 
A. STARR, Clarkstield, Ohio ” 

Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shows 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leath.r. 

No lady will be without tt after one trial. Beware 
of imit and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere, 








If you would have 
HEALTH and an Erect 
Form, wear PRATT’S 
new BRACE, all sizes 
for Adults and Chil- 
dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND S HOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25and 
chestmeasure Ask for 
Prait’s new Brace- 





B. F. BROWN & ©0.. Boston. 





ere ELS/oR 


“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
Do Your Own Printing! 
$ Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
i sizes for larger work. 
en do their printing and advertie 
» The Girls of 







Oy oo great fun and 


money fast at 
printing. Send two — for full eata- 
e 











of t te., to ufae' n 
e sSeS™ LErsHN"s 00." Meriaces Cone. 














Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Latlenay 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Teet of Time=-Sea: Free. 
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Iusurance, 
—_ 
MORRIS ROBINSON. 


Morrts Roprnson, the first president of 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, was born on the second day of 
September, 1784, at Wilmot, inthe Province 
of Nova Seotia. He was descended from an 
old Virginia family, his great-grandfather, 
John Robinson, having been president of 
the Council of the Colony of Virginia early 
in the last century. His grandfather, Bev- 
erley Robinson, removed to the State of 
New York, and on the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary War espoused the Royalist 
cause, and received a commission as 
colonel of the Loyal American Volunteers, 


The property of Colonel Robinson having - 


been forfeited to the state by his attainder, 
his son, Lieutenant-Colonel Beverley Rubin- 
son, at the conclusion of the war emigrated 
to Nova Scotia,.where consi€erable grants 
of land were made to him by the British 
Government and where Morris Robinson 
was born. At the age of seventeen the 
latter was sent to the city of St. John, and 
became a clerk in the counting-house of ys 
uncle, John Robinson, where he remained 
until the year 1810, when be came to New 
York. In 1812 he was elected cashier of 
the Orange County Bank, and removed te 
Goshen, where he remained until he was 
appointed cashier of the Branch Bank of 
the United tates, in New York, when he 
returned to this city. 

At the time of his appointment the 
Branch Bank was situated in the house ad- 
joining Grace Church, next to the corner of 
Rector Street, in the upper part of which 
the cashier lived with his family. Upon 
the completion of the new Branch Bank 
building in Wall Street, now the United 
States Assay Office, the business was trans- 
ferred to the new banking-house, and Mr. 
Robinson lived in a separate house, as then 
began to be the custom. In this situation 
he remained until the breaking up of the 
Bank of the United States, under the ad- 
ministration of General Jackson, when an 
institution of the same name was organized 
under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Robinson was elected to fill 
a similar position in the branch established 
in the City of New York. This position he 
resigned after a short time, for the purpose 
of establishing himself as a banker on his 
own account; and on that occasion he was 
the recipient of a dinner-service of plate 
from a number of the leading merchants of 
New York, who united in presenting him 
with this testimonial of their regard for his 
personal character and estimate of his 
abilities as a financial officer. About 1839 
Mr. Robinson was induced to make a visit 
to London, in the interest of the American 
Exchange Bank, then recently organized. 
The projéct which Mr. Robinson was com- 
missioned to execute having been subse- 
quently reconsidered by the council of the 
bank, he was recalled before its comple- 
tion, and thereafter continued his private 
business at No. 45 Wall Street. 

The idea of founding the society which 
became known as The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York originated 
with the late Alfred Pell. He associated 
with himself Morris Robinson, the late 
Joseph Blunt, and Mr. John Y. L. Pruyn, 
still a member of the board of trustees and 
the only surviving corporator connected 
with the company. These gentlemen pre- 
pared the charter of this company and 
Mr. Pruyn aided in procuring its passage 
by the legislature of 1842. 

Although life insurance had been prac- 
ticed with success in England, so little was 
known about it at this time in the United 
States that great apathy was felt toward 
the new enterprise, and much opposition 
was encountered before a lively interest in 
the undertaking could be aroused. From 
its small beginning, without capital and 
with few friends, he glived to see the 
assured success of the institution he had 
aided to found and to which he had given 
the efforts of his later years and the fruits 
of his matured experience. 

At the end of its first year, under Mr. Robin- 
son’s guidance, the accumulated funds of the 


company reached the sum of..... +000 $32,0LL 
At the end of the second year........ «++ 97,273 
“t 5 oc: lili i ese Eo 215,571 
« 6 fomrth: 14.0 tg 322,557 
" = fifth “ (1848).....550,878 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The death of Morris Robinson took place 
in May, 1849. He was a safe and prudent 
man of business, assiduous in the discharge 
of his duties, of distinguished personal ap- 
pearance, and courtly in his manners. To 
him it was given to lay the foundation of 
an institution of whose future growth and 
power for good he never dreamed, and of 
him it may with truth be said: He builded 
better than he knew. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


From 1870 to 1876 431 insurance com- 
panies were chartered by Massachusetts— 
viz., 406 fire, marine, and fire-marine, 13 
life, and 12 health companies. Over 80 per 
cent. of them are dead. Some perished al- 
most still-born; others got fairly started, 
but fell by the wayside; and 130 which 
supposed themselves permapently estab- 
lished are also down among the dead. Of 
these 61 were joint stock and 66 mutual. 
Massachusetts companies-are born stock or 
mutual in ‘about equal proportions, and die 
stock or mutual in equal proportions, The 
epitaphs of the 12 health insurance compa- 
nies were written long ago, but of the 13 
life companies 5 are yet in active business, 


—Mr. Frank H. Carter, lately drowned 
in Crooked Lake, had a policy for $5.000 in 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. In July, 1874, he lost an eye 
by the accidental explosion of a pistol, and 
received $250 from the company. His 
mother, in whose favor the policy was 
made, will now be the recipient of $5,000 
from the same corporation. It is also stated 
that he had insurance on his life to the 
amount of $40,000 for the benefit of his 
wife and daughter, aged six. $25,000 of 
this insurance was effected last December, 
and designed as a Christmas present for his 
wife. 

—Life insurance is recognized as a duty 
98 per cent. of all business men pass through 
insolvency and 90 per cent. leave no estate 
when they die. The cheapest life insur- 
ance, if well secured, is best for the insured. 
Every company will be sure to guarantce 
whatever it can fulfill; and policyholders 
should expect ard no agent promise more 
than that. 


—The Chicago Herald issues, as a supple 
ment to its September number, a chart 
showing, in the form ofa tree, the processes 
of life insurance amalgamations. At a 
glance one can see what companies have 
been absorbed, by what company they were 
taken in, and where the remains now are. 


—The Atlantic Marine Insurance Com- 
pany have taken $2,000,000 of the 44 per 
cent. United States stock at 100%, with the 
option of another $1,000,000; and the Mu- 
tual Life Company have just taken $1,000,- 
000 on the same basis. 


—Mr. J. S. Alexander who was called the 
great Cattle King of the Mississippi Valley, 
died at his residence, on the 22d ult., in 


Illinois. He had $80,000 insurance on his 
life. 

—Poor insurance is dear at any rate, 
os eer 











INSURANCE ~ ». 


ROYAL 





Insurance Company 
OF 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 

CAPITAL, « = $10,000,000 Gold. 


TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8. - - $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 


NIGKERBOCKER 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
B. W. DERBY, M.D , Con. Phy’n. 
HENR) W, JOHNSON, Counsel. 





| JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 





JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


(EET TEA TT 
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LIVERPOOL and LONDON] © 
GLOBE INSURANCE C0. 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 2m. 263. and 264 Broadway 
orner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. 

The aincipal 3 footuene of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECUR ; ECONOMICAL M en arora 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 

All Forms of Life and Endcwment Policies Issued. 
HN E. DE WITT. President. 


JO. 
CFP: PRALIESE. Secretary 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U.S. OF A. 
WASHINGTON, D C. 














Cash Capital, Ly vaid, - - $1. eee.ees 00 
poset my uly ts 1516, ae 3,509.7 82 At 
Sur - = = = 1,319,452 a 
Perfect indemnity, Derinte Con- 
tracts, and Low Rates. 


Strong stock Life In- 
surance Company. 


E.W. PEET, Pres. J. ALDER ea va PRES. 
J.M. BUTLER, S¥"C 


ACCENTS WANTE D. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


27 YEARS’ 
Successful Experience 


Union Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF MAINE. | 
ORGANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE: 

No. 153 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLUP, Secretary. 
GROES ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


Two and One-Half Millions. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, : 
One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 


Thousand Dollars. 
Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000. 


Total payments to policyholders since organization 
nearly 


NINE AND THREE-FOURTHS 
MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments, Death Losse 

es and Annuities............... $41,104,147 09 
Paid Dividends and for Sur- 

rendered and Lapsed Poli- 

cles....... cagehiamaseatamtuamee ae 5.631.391 66 


THE COMPANY IS 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


all surplus belonging to the Policyholders. 





Agencies established in the leading cities of 
the United States and Canadas, 


“ There is an atmosphere of unqualified character 
and inherent worth surrounding the fineold corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doingsin the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and ¢ nfidence which attach to undisputed 
merit have long been accorded to the company with- 
out stint.”—United States Review, April 15th, 1875.» 
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" SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875... ....,.cccee0 scoees $24,725,084 74 
INCOME 
Premtums....... shccvnce $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Wiel, sess tlisctivete.e biedd.. + ea. $34,306,920 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 
ments $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
vaiues, and annuities 2,978.799 69 


Dividend on capital... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
CILY tAXES,.......0000. 56,421 95 
Commissions... 404,372 34 
Expenses __.......... 826.483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st,1875.. ........-. $27,677,630 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 &8 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure —_........ 5,030,484 55 
United states stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332.442 96 
State stocks.... ....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
DOM Sh iceeeccicd teed 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
SMR... . Haaisseonss 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
WOUD ac cccccsessccsc. 237.409 79~ $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
Over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit..........., s+ 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.839,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


vcceaces s0sencdentsevveraseccses 24,523,170 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
Ee epee soeeee 84,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

Ms a cxcothpinnesss $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Vieks............05 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G. VAN CLSE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets. accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


’ Actuaries. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPeeiel, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
at | ag close of the 
year 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON !'RASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 


JOHN SLOANE. 

HENRY B. HYDE, President 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary, 


BLPHED cAMBERY Bib. | Pereictons 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital = - = = . - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends Se 7S eae 
Net Surplus - - = - - - = 


Total Assets 
Cash in Banks.... ....... 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first Le on Real Estate, worth $4,820,000.00 


United States stocks (market vai 
Bank Stocks, 
state and City Bonds, — 


nterest due on Ist 
Balance in hands of pew 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


~ 
oo on Stocks. p payable on. on demand (market value of Securities $547,059.00). 


mete e wench Ee COO eee emer n es Beene eee reese eteee eee 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 
247,326 66 
953,368 71 
$6,051,716 84 
- 426.946 ai 








1353 
18075 133 19 





Bills Receivable = == ..0 ewe epee cones t 38 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office (ROs4 50 
a asia piri ie arnittcccte ies ec aie aS ae cided eid cca cae $6,051,716 6 84 
LIABILITIES. : 
Claims for Losses puamandine on iat July, 1876 ste , S24}, o26 Ss gs 
Dividemds umpeid ©. © we 1. crccccttoccccccccesrectesccestcccccccces cette tesetcecscseesece 
cick sae cadnaccndihadeiadeapsegcele® ovagdaenrsbcastetecaee. cuachcte <am . £247.426 60 
HA gRenge HN. Sreretary Si ah AE Vite Be 
« > . F. ° ce . 
C. PR ANTES, ‘here Do HEUTE, 24 Vice-Pres't 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CLIY. 
THE ORIGINAL JO YT STOCK Lips, Fa RANte 
COMPANY OF THE UNITED 8 ES. 
Il LL, oy Tae Prongent. 
HENRY J RBER, Vice-President. 
JOHN H. BES “w st, Secretary 
EDWARD W LAMBERT. D.. Medica Examiner. 





1875. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


WM. G. CROWELL. 8ec. JOHN DEV EREOCX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FLRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash Capital... cccccccccsccssececes o+--1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund............. ‘ 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund........... Satins 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance...,,...... oe 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims againstthe Company... 293,738 22 
Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,....$2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY.Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY 


WEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Sruart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Banriprr, Actuary. 





COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL - . . . . £100,000 
ASSETS - . - - = $6,037,404 
15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,392 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
REN. WILLIAMS. Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, Janaary 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Vom- 
pany. submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the 3lst December. 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
lst January, 1875, to 31st December, 1875. $6,540,021 88 


Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
JMNUATY, 1875........ ceececrseccvecccecseeee 2,455,373 87 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, norupon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from lst January, 





1875, to 3lat December, 1875 ...........s00+ $6,123,134 
Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,068 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,477 23 
The Com y has the following Assets, vis 
United States and State of w York 

tock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. ...$10,314,940)) 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 2,544,200)) 
Rea! Estate and Bonds and Mo 8... 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 

e Company, estimated at.............. 087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 2,076,380 50 
CUTE Bn TIRE... cccce. sagvsccesccccccecsccccace 363,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 82 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives On and after Tuesday, the Hirst 
of February next. 

The outstanding Certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
2D, JONES, M H, WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
. H. MOO FRED’K CHaUNCEY 
HENRY COIT HARKLES P. BURDETT 
LEWIS CURTI ANCIS SKIDDY 
RLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
WELL HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRYC ROBERT L. STUART 
EL JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHAS. D. LEV ERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
THOMAS FTO as, HORACH GRAY 
CA HAND, EDMOND W. Colima 
if 
JOHN D- HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. BH. MOORE, 2d Vicr-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—or— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUSSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 





Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


- 


This Company Issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 
0 


TRUSTEES: 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 




















MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J.¥ SEYMOUR, 

Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, , MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


Vice-President and Actuary. President. 


HENRY BOWERS 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


The New York Life Insurance Company | 
completed its thirty-first year January 1st, 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems are based 








DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, ang are famous for their com- 
Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts................+ $62,000,000 the age. 
Death-Claims Paid................. 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 
Wr st See ae wey om originated by this Company in 1860, has 
oe ? been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
ee SE eT os eee - 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 *TONTINE 
a State sO PR a 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 
Amount Insured..............065 $22,000,000 | bas received the unqualified endorsement 
Total Income........... wedi eaaes « — 8,000,000 pqs ermeen renner wane ey eoval 
of the ablest business men. It combines, 
Interest Receipts..............55- : 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid............++++. + 1,525,000 | tases obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 
Paid...... st eteeeeeeeeenes oo 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets...........0s005 . 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 
nstlicii nictaeg 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the **Tontine Investment”? form. THE 
BENEFITS OF THIS-KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 
or Twenty Years. 

Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 


DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the “ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 
New York Lirg InsuRANCE CoMPANY.. 


WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consisi- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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Larm and Garden, 


EAST AND WEST. 





To one born in the Eastern States and who 
has spent the greater portion of his life among 
the rugged hills. of New England there is 
nothing more surprising than the way farming 
is conducted in this country; and yet the East- 
erner almost invariably falls into the same hab- 
its of looseness and extravagance if he under 
takes the same business here. This shows 
conclusively that. we are but too apt to submit 
and partake of the elements that surround us, 
rather than persistently try to correct the 
wrong. The conclusion is that one man can 
no more make or reform a community than 
one swallow can make a summer. 

The traveler who bumps his way through 
Mexico orCéntral America may be disgusted 
with the native awkward and clumsy way of 
doing things; but let him reside there fora 
year or two, and’ he will be sure to fall into 
their prevailing’ habits, more or less. Climate 
has much to do with it, and the aimless in- 
dolence that surrounds the new-comer seems 
to be contagious. 

In New England a man is obliged to be pru- 
dent, ingenious, and industrious. In the East- 
ern States most of the machinery has been in- 
vented that has lightened toil and revolution- 
ized the whole of the labor systems of the ciy- 
ilized world. But we sometimes think that the 
introduction of that very machinery has been, 
in a measure, the death-blow to New England 
farming, inasmuch as itis impossfble to make 
it practicable there. The surface of the coun- 
try, for the most part, is rugged and rocky and 
the soil very thin, though generally better and 
more productive where the rocks are plentiful, 
if we except the great valleys, like the Connect- 
icut or the Mohawk. What would the young 
farmer born in California and used to gang- 
plows and mowing-machines think of prim- 
itive farming in New England or among the 
stumps and rocks of the Middle States? A 
great deal of the plowing that is done there is 
by “‘hawing and geeing’’ and backing the 
patient oxen around this stone or stump and 
over that, to get the nose of the plow in six 
inches of soil ; and after that the grub-hoe: and 
then, to find a little loose earth to cover the 
corn, one must scrape a yard away, thankful 
to get it so near. 

Is there any wonder that cfops are small? 
Is it not a wonder they plant at all, since 
every bushel of corn costs the producer a 
dollar, which can be raised in the Far West 
and freighted a thousand miles for half the 
money. 

In New England 10 bushels of wheat to the 
acre would be considered a good yield. There 
is very little wheat raised in the New England 
States and the production of other cereals is 
limited, and the yield would be still less were it 
not for the manure and other fertilizers that are 
extensively used, at great expense, throughout 
that entire section of the country. 

But what is New England to do? Her man- 
ufacturing interests are dead and thousands of 
operators are little better than beggars to-day. 
What must be their suffering during the coming 
winterY “Go West, young man,’’ may be good 
advice ; but how are they to get West, and what 
then are they to do, without means or friends ? 
It is a hard case, at best; and when will theit 
condition improve? The fact is, more men 
must help themselves—work for themselves, in- 
stead of for others, that pay only as they need 
their services, and often poorly at that, which 
leaves no provision forto-morrow, and when to- 
morrow comes, if it ever does, they find them- 
selves helpless and homeless. If these men had 
made their own homes, no matter how humble, 
their condition would have been improved. We 
believe that prodigality and extravagance have 
had much to do with the distress of to-day ; and 
until the poorer classes shall be content with 
what they can really afford we cannot expect 
any great improvement in the present state of 
affairs. We are among those that believe that 
many a neglected and abandoned farm in sterile 
New England even can be redeemed and made 
to support ten where now one gets a living. 
There are no bonanzas there ; but by prudence 
and a reasonable amount of labor a good living 
may certainly be had. How long, at the pres- 
ent rate of robbing the soil, before California 
will be as unprotactive as the Eastern States ? 
We are told that where but a few years ago the 
average yield was 25 or 30 bushels to the acre 
now they are content with half that. This is 
certainly much further than crops have fallen 
off in the East. And this is going on all the 
time, in spite of the experience of our fathers 
and ourselves. 

The land is stripped year after year, and no 
provision made to refund what is so unjustly 
taken. There are thousands of tons of valu 
able manure thrown into the bay annually, that 
in almost any Eastern city would be eagerly 
sought after and for which hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars would be paid. Whole blocks 
have been filled in with manure, many feet 





deep, that would have been invaluable as a 
dressing to thousands of our depleted acres. 
All through New England we find abandoned 
homesteads, that within thirty years were made 
to support large families, that have grown up 
honored and respected and are now scattered 
over the land. Even here in California their 
influence is felt. among our best and most 
worthy citizens. 

With all its disadvantages, who would not 
rather visit a well-conducted farm in the East- 
ern States than one of the overgrown and slip- 
shod ranches in California, one of the most 
favored countries.on the globe. There we find 
comfortable houses, commodious barns, snug 
enclosures, and a general air of thrift, that we 
look for in vain in thiscountry. If not in vain, 
they are so few and far between that we forget 
one while looking for another. There are 
some well-conducted farms or ranches in this 
country ; but there are too many that are skinned 
year after year, without profit or pleasure. Val- 
uable tools are left where they were last used 
until the season comes round to use them 
again. Oftentimes these very tools belong to 
the merchant that sold them, expecting to get 
his pay when the harvest was in. Such has 
been too much the custom. The farmer has 
not felt that the tools were his exactly. In 
fact, the very land often belongs to another, 
who has thousands of acres besides, cared for 
in much the same way. How long must this 
state of things exist? How true for all time 
are the lines of Goldsmith: 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
—PuILMORE, in “ Pacifie Rural Press,”’ 





SHANGHAIS AND BRAHMAS. 





“C. B.,” a correspondent of The Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman, says: 

“The exact date when the Shanghais went 
out and the Brahma Pootra, which soon merged 
into plain Brahma, came in I am unable to re- 
cord; but I do know that there is very little 
real difference between the two. The Shang- 
hais were large, coarse, leggy, ungainly birds, 
with capacious gizzards and enormous appe- 
tites. Every one soon became disgusted with 
them, and they were put out of the way; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Brahma, with leggings to the tip 
of the outer toe-nail, stepped into their place. 
The Brahmas are slightly shorter in the leg, are 
broader-bodied than the original fowl, but not 
a whit more comely or graceful in appearance, 
and, as far as utility is concerned, not much 
better. A little bad breeding soon drops them 
back again to the despised Shanghai. For size 
alone the Brahmas stand at the head of. all 
barnyard fowls. They are only moderate lay- 
ers, Theireggs are a dark brown. The Asiat- 
ics all lay brown eggs; but the shade varies 
with the different varieties. The Partridge 
Cochins lay a smaller egg, more pointed at the 
small end, and of a richer reddish hue ; while 
the Buff’s eggs are larger and of a lilac-brown. 
The pure-bred Brahma’s egg is a dark coffee- 
brown, dirty-looking, and an exact oval. 
Their eggs are large, and the purity of the 
breed can easily be determined by the general 
appearance and color of the egg. Any cross 
varies the egg. 

‘Of alllayers, the Black Spanish produces 
the richest and finest eggs; andthe Leghorns, 
both White and Brown, come next, if not fully 
equal. To these eggs there is always a large 
yolk, which comprises the main strength and 
body of the egg as an article of diet, and they 
have two whites. Outside appearances are 
often decetving. The Brahma egg appears 
much larger on the surface beside the Leghorn 
and even the Spanish ; but the shells are thick 
and substantial, whereas the other is thin and 
slight. Open the two side by side, and you 
will find the most meat in the Spanish egg, 
which is chalky white. The Brahmas often look 
like bad eggs when perfectly fresh. But there 
is one guide to go by in detecting good from 
bad eggs, which is unerring, and that is the 
clearness of the shell. The inside lining of all 
fresh egas is a delicate sea-shell pink, which 
can be detected without breaking the shell. 
Take an egg in the left hand, between the 
thumb and two fore-fingers, and hold it against 
a strong sun or candle-light, making a funnel 
of your right hand, the other end of which you 
place on the egg and at the upper apply one 
eye. If the egg be fresh, it will be clear and 
transparent, with the rosy light straining 
through the white, while the yolk will float, a 
dark body, in the center. It is difficult to see 
through a stale egg. Even though it be trans- 
lucent, the rosy tinge will be absent. City 
marketmen call all eggs good that will candle ; 
but I have known eggs to candle and to all ap- 
pearance be fresh eggs that had been set on 
four weeks. 

‘* Another ready way to detect a good egg is 
by the weight. Drop a good egg into a basin 
of water, and it will immediately sink, while a 
bad one would float. But for all that it may 
have a chicken in it. The only safe method, 
without breaking them; is to candle them. A 





Brahma egg is difficult to candle, on account of 
the thickness of the shell. The light must be 
strong and the eye accustomed to the busi- 
ness. 

““When one is daily gathering from their 
smal} flock of Leghorns three and four dozens 
of eggs per day, for a period of eight or nine 
months in succession, the proceeds from the 
larger and more expensive Brahmas seem rather 
small in comparison. Still, the universal 
Brahma will have friends. They are too slug- 
gish and lazy to scratch, and I believe are 
really so indolent that they would prefer to 
starve rather than scratch for a living ; where- 
asthe European classes are inveterate scratch- 
ers and foragers. They thrive on and grow 
still more industrious. The Brahmas will not 
get over a four-foot rail-fence; whereas the 
Leghorns, Spanish, Domiviques, and Hamburgs 
are not dashed at a six-foot fence. Even the 
song of the Brahma is doleful and indolent— 
a monotonous succession of forced sounds 
from the throat, that seems to the listener like 
a misery to utter, when compared with the joy- 
ful volubility of the busy little Leghorn. I do 
not wish to traduce the Brahma and exalt the 
Leghorn ; but there are the same differences 
between the twoin comparison as there are be- 
tween the industrious, working honey-bee and 
the heavy, lumbering humble-bee, with his 
breezy wings and bassy call. As far asa full- 
grown Brahma cock is concerned, deliver me 
from the admiration of a flock where he stands 
at the head; for, as far as awkwardness is 
called into question, a half-grown, over-sized 
schoolboy can bear no comparison. Brahmas 
are popular with the majority, and let those 
like them who can. I cannot.” 





CENTENNIAL CATTLE SHOW. 





TuE following appears as the leader in the 
London Live Stock Journal of August 11th : 


“It is stated in American papers supposed to 
be well informed that the exhibits at the ap- 
proaching Live Stock Show of the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition are likely to exceed five 
thousand entries, exclusive of poultry. We 
presume dogs are included in this estimate; 
but evenin that case the supposed number is 
so enormous that it seems rather difficult to 
believe such a collection can be got together, 
even considering the fact, now so well known, 
that the Canadian authorities, with a laudable 
desire to see the Dominion properly represented 
in competition with its republican rival, have 
thrown the strength and influence of their own 
principal exhibition into Philadelphia. Still, 
a very grand display may evidently be antic- 
ipated, and probably the largest and finest col- 
lection ever brought together will be found on 
the show-ground. 

‘We confess our chief concern will be in the 
comparison which will certainly be made be- 
tween such specimens as may be present of 
English-bred stock and the more numerous 
collection of American or Canadian extraction. 
This will, beyond doubt, be noted by skilled 
eyes, and will equally interest both countries, 
as showing the effect of climatic differences 
and other influences upon breeding. It is 
possible also that the judges may follow very 
perceptibly different types to what English 
breeders are accustomed to see decorated ; and, 
if so, this also will afford food for reflection. 
But there are also such novelties in the pro- 
gramme itself as cannot fail to awaken great 
attention as to the manner in which it is carried 
out. We have long ere this commented on the 
promise that the judges shall make a ‘‘dis- 
criminating”’ report on every animal honored 
with special notice. Some such proposal has 
long been looked upon by exhibitors in some of 
our departments as a Utopian dream—devoutly 
to be wished for, but never to be realized. Are 
we, indeed, to see it carried out at this the 
vastest exhibition of live stock in the 
world? We cannot but fear that the 
authorities have either underrated the stu- 
pendous difficulties of the task they have 
set themselves and their judges or that the re- 
port of the latter must be delayed so long as to 
lose much of its value. Still it is impossible to 
help watching for the actual result of the most 
important experiment ever tried in regard to 
the judging of stock with more than common 
interest; and we trust—though we mustsay our 
trust is very mpch despite our more sober judg- 
ment—that the upshot may be sufliciently sat- 
isfactory to justify attempts at repetition, in 
some form, even if less ambitious than the 
original pattern. 

The question of judging at the Centennialis 
further complicated by a most singular condi- 
tion, which it is sincerely to be hoped will not 
lead to misunderstanding. It is provided that 


no specimens will be received unless of un-. 


doubted merit, and this isprovided for by certif- 
icates (from some one orother), under the rules. 
But, further than this, even in spite of such cer- 
tificates and the actual issue of entry papers, it 
is stated that specimens will be rejected if not 
found meritorious. We confess. we can see 
nothing but folly in such regulations, and cau 





only hope no steps awill be taken to carry them 
out; for in that case what is such weeding but 
judging, with the difference that it is per- 
formed by unknown and unauthorized judges ? 
It may be safely predicted that few will go to 
the great expense of sending stock to such an 
exhibition which has not a right to claim real 
merit of some kind; and, if countless heart- 
burnings are to be avoided, the very best thing 
that can be done with regulations of such a pe- 
culiar class is simply to keep them in abeyance. 
So soon as they are acted upon will it be found 
that very considerable mischief follows, wheth- 
er it be native or foreign exhibitors who are 
excluded ; and it is so earnestly to be hoped 
that no occasion may be given for national 
jealousy in an affair of this magnitude that 
we trust some who have more influence than 
we can possess will earnestly press upon the 
executive not to permit exclusion of any 
stock actually entered from honors, except 
upon the award of the recognized and respon- 
sible judges.” 





SAVING SEEDS. 


A very important factor in all good farming 
is to have good secd, to start with. And, while 
the seedsman is a very important and useful 
member of society, to whom application should 
frequently be made for something new or for 
a change of seed, yetin the main the farmer 
and often the gardener should raise his own 
seed. In order to the highest success in this 
enterprise there are several rules that should be 
observed. Some of these I will name. First, 
the seed selected should be of some pure, un- 
mixed variety ; for, except in some rare cases, in 
which the operation has been done intelli- 
gently and with a definite object in view, a mix- 
ture of varieties usually results in their deteri- 
oriation. Having determined on the kind 
desired, the earliest and best specimens of that 
kind should be chosen for producing seed. It 
is bad policy to use the earliest and best for 
other purposes, and save seed from the plants 
that have been culled over; nor should the 
good, bad, and indifferent be all mixed together 
and this average product be used for seed. 
This is sure to lead to degeneracy. The most 
promising plants having been set apart for seed- 
raising, they should have the very best of cul- 
tivation. The idea is not to get a large, unnat- 
ural, succulent growth ; but a strong, vigorous, 
healthy growth. If the plant is of a branching 
nature, the seed from the lower and weaker 
branches should be rejected ; »>nd that from the 
more central, vigorous ones alone be saved. It 
is important that all seeds intended for planting 
should be well ripened up before being har- 
vested. For other purposes it is sometimes best 
to harvest before the stage of thorough ripeness 
has been reached. As, for instance, wheat will 
make more and better flour if harvested when 
in a dough state, or from a week to ten days 
before perfect ripeness; but if intended for 
seed, it should stand till it has become, so to 
speak, dead ripe. AJl seeds in this state of 
complete ripeness have all their constituents in 
the highest state of development. Such seeds 
will preserve their germinative power under 
greater extremes of temperature and humidity, 
and they will retain their vitality longer under 
the same conditions than will those gathered 
when less mature. 

When the time comes for harvesting, a large 
portion of the stalk, straw, branch, or what- 
ever it grew upon should be gathered with the 
seed; andit should be placed in a dry, cool, 
airy place till thoroughly dried out. The most 
suitable conditions for this are probably found 
in an open building or shed, through which the 
air can readily pass. It should be left in this 
condition till thoroughly dry. During this 
drying process considerable nutriment will be 
conveyed from the stalk to the seed, thus in- 
creasing their plumpness and weight. When 
thoroughly dry, the seeds may be threshed or 
shelled at any convenient time. The seeds 
should then be placed in the most favorable 
condition to keep and preserve their vitality. 
These conditions are that they be kept free 
from the influence of heat, frost, and moisture. 
Though it is true that many seeds will endure 
great extremes of all these; yet it is best not 
to expose seed designed for planting to any 
great extremes. Perhaps the best way to pre- 
serve seed where but a small quantity is kept, 
is to tie up securely in paper sacks and hang 
up ina cool, airy, dry place. Care should be 
taken to have them out of the reach of mice, 
as they are quite fond of many kinds of seeds, 
and will prove quite destructive of them, if 
allowed access to them. 

As to the Jength of time that seeds may be 
kept without losing their vitality, there seems 
to be a variation with almost every variety of 
seed and with every different method of pre- 
serving. While seeds can be so easily raised, 
it will not pay to run any risk by planting seed 
of doubtful vitality. By following the above 
hints, every one may have a supply of their 
own of reliable seeds to draw from, and such a 
course will scarcely fail to result in an improve- 
ment in eultivated plants.— Ohio Farmer, 
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"- MANAGEMENT OF WARDIAN 
CASES. 


Tnts is the stumbling-block which many find 
in the way; yetit is a very simple thing, pro- 
vided the case is started rightly, with the kinds 
of plants suited to the season and the position 
you intend the case to occupy. 

We will here considera case for winter dec- 
oration of a sitting-room, which we will sup- 
pose to be warm enough for comfort during 
the day and the fire not allowed to go wholly 
out during the night. We will suppose the 
case to have been planted as early as the first 
of September, so that the plants have had time 
to make considerable growth before the cold 
weather commences. All cases ought to be 
planted as early as this for the winter. It is 
generally supposed that Wardian cases require 
very little light. On the contrary, they need an 
abundance of it, but not necessarily the bright 
sunlight. Place the case directly in front of a 
window. I should preferan eastern or south- 
ern exposure, as the sunlight is hardly power- 
ful enough during the short winter days to 
harm the plants. We are now speaking of a 
ventilated case. When the case is exposed to 
the sun the ventilators should be open.” Water 
should be given sparingly all through the win- 
ter. For this medium-sized case (twenty 
inches by thirty), if in a warm southern expos- 
ure, use half a gallon of tepid water once a 
month. If it has Jess heat and sunlight, it 
will be necessary to give only half this quan- 

ity. 
. Be sure the soil is never muddy or pasty. If 
in this condition, you will soon lose your plants. 
Look over the plants every three or four weeks, 
removing all unsightly or decaying foliage, and 
look carefully after the brown scale. This little 
pest has a particular fondness for some of our 
choicest ferns, and would soon render them un- 
sightly, if notremoved. The slug is another 
source of annoyance; but watchfulness will 
soon discover the thief. We are almost certain to 
find him during the day under cover of some 
leaf, coming out only at night or during dark 
days. Some cultivators advise thoroughly sat- 
urating the soil with boiling water before plant- 
ing the case, thereby destroying all insect 
growth. I have never resorted to this expe- 
dient, but think it would be advisable to do so. 

In conclusion, to be successful in the manage- 

ment of our winter garden (which I thinkisa 
more suitable term than Wardian case), give 
plenty of light and heat during the day, the 
mercury ranging from 60° upward and not fall- 
ing below 40° during the night; ventilate an 
hour or more each day; and do not give too 
much water, having it warm when applied. 

A good selection of plants for a case 22 inches 
by 14 is as below, and these when well grown 
will make a charming appearance: Maranta 
pulchella, Adiantum cuneatum A. setulosum, Pteris 
argyrea, Onychium Japonicum, Selaginella Wil- 
denovii, S. stolonifera, Fittonia Pearcei, and Lata- 
nia Borbonica. These plants were taken from 
three and four-inch pots, and were quite large 
enough to commence growth in their new 
home.—W. H. Hatirmay, in ‘Trans. Mass. 
Hort. Soc.” 

















SCIENTIFIC FARMERS. 


A LITTLE essay by Theodore Lyman, on 
"Scientific Men,’’ contains the following sensi- 
ble remarks: 


“A scientific man, like a gentleman, is rare; 
but may be looked for in any station or class. 
I know that all males are in this country called 
gentlemen. Call them what you please; my 
experience is that a gentieman is rare in this or 
in any other country. So our man of knowl- 
edge, of science, may be looked for anywhere. 
Does a man’s lettuce head better than his neigh- 
bor’s. He is scientific, knowing. When you 
examine him, you find he knows just how many 
inches-to open the frames at such and such a 
temperature ; whei to water and when to leave 
them dry; how to keep lice and mold away; 
how to maintain a lopg, steady heat. Doesa 
man have the best cows. He, too, is scientific; 
for a good cow is no matterof chance. He has 
stared at cattle till he knows their points by a 
sort of instinct. He can rise above the limits of 
breed or grade and can tell an animal on -her 
own merits; can say whether she runs too much 
to beef, or has not the constitution to keep up 
her milk, or is too closely bred. The two men 
have one trait incommon. Th-y are one-sided ; 
they are specialists. The lettuce-grower could 
not tell a fifteen-quart cow, if he died for it; and 
the cattle-breeder would scald his lettuce be- 
fore February was out. Knowledge is great; 
and one student, though he be talented, can 
master only a bit. Every scientist, therefore, 
is one-sided. He is all lettuce or all cow. 
With this preface, we are prepared to place 
and to appreciate what are called, with im- 
proper exclusiveness, ‘scientific men ’—to wit, 
those who follow a subject, not for the profit of 
it, not even that they may teach it, but that 
they may know it. Such men must, of course, 
be specialists. And one specialty is scientific 
agriculture. We must not expect too much of 
scientific agriculturists. They are human and 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


can know.a part only. If they work all day 
with test-tube and re-agent, they cannot be ex- 
pected to ‘point out’ a swath as well as a 
country lad, who never got beyond the rule of 
three. This advantage, however, is theirs: 
that they arrive at a result more rapidly and 
reliably than men of slight education, because 
they do not try problems already solved and 
because they compare thousands of facts where 
the others compare tens.”’ 
EE 


RIPENING TOMATOES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Country Gentleman 
gives the following sensible suggestions in re- 
lation to the tomato: 


“T think that on some accounts the tomato {is 
very unsatisfactory. It is pleasant eaten raw 
and is very agreeable cooked in many different 
ways. The young plants are hardy and grow 
fast. They are far easier to start than cabbages 
or cucumbers. They are not afflicted with 
bugs, as are cucumbers, or with worms, like 
cabbages. They will produce fully as heavy a 
crop per acre as potatoes. And still they do not 
give abundant satisfaction. 

“‘The trouble is they will not ripen here at 
the North. On soil rich enough to produce a 
good crop of tomatoes the stalks grow so rank 
that the sun cannot reach the fruit. The fruit 
is completely covered by a rank growth of 
foliage, so that it often remains green until 
the frost takes it. Even if the plants are 
trained to frames, the fruit is slow in ripening. 
I have always found it a good plan to trim off 
all the leaves and branches except the stalks 
holding the fruit. This should be done as soon 
as the tomatoes have attained a sufficient size 
to make it an object to hasten the ripening, It 
is a good way, also, to take the stalks and turn 
them over in such a shape as to expose the 
tomatoes to the sun. : 

‘Even where it is not an object to hasten the 
ripening of tomatoes, I believe it is a good 
thing to trim the vines. I think exposure to 


the sun gives the fruit a more mellow taste. I 
have always had hard work to make old farm- 
ers believe itis the proper thing todo. They 
think that trimming burts the vines, and they 
are more disposed to let tomatoes ripen as they 
can, Cabbages ripen and so do other vegeta- 
bles, and this is why tomatoes are so unsatis- 
factory. They will not ripen without assist- 
ance. But when bop 4 receive that assistance 
(and it is not much) they will ripen. They are 
invaluable in the kitchen. No tropical coun- 
try produces a fruit or vegetable so rich or 
that is such aluxury. To my taste, they can- 
not be improved by cooking. Spices tend to 
ee destroy all that is good in the 
omato. 











AGRICULTURAL. 
MPORTED pure BULBS. 

Our New Deaceiogies Priced Catalogue of 
above is ready for maili 

J.M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 

A Book on Rapid 

ART of PROPAGATION Multiplication ot 

Prices oe recedented. Low fi ieares for Grapes, 

Seedli ey hae etc. send for catalogue now. 

J. JE} NS, Nursery, Winona, Col. Co., Ohio. 





NEBRASKA AHEAD! 


THE B & M.RAILROAD CO’S LANDS! ~— best 
Agricultural and Stock Country in America 


GOOD LANDS IN A GOOD CL a 


Low Prices, lone Credit. Low Fares and Freigbts. 

Premiums for lmprovements. Free Pass to nd 

Buyers. ym Tereee gartiouless upply to 
B. & M. R. R. 0O., Burlington, lowa. 


PARTIES | wire A CAPITAL OF $10,000 

or more, ing to engage in a business at once 
healthfui, eanobh bg, Pro: table, and safe, should cor- 
respond with arce. Pro rier of the Fairport 
Nurseries, Pairpert, BM opnroe 

Having two Nursery Farms, 'e wants to sell one, 
er secure a partner with a Fy to assist in Fugning 
both. They are opposite and near the N. Y.C. a 
H. R. R. R. Depot at Fairport, io mi miles east of Roch- 
est r, very er, Sa in the best nursery 
region in Aperion, ¥ with agood rade and well-earned 
reputation for growing tree 

ices are all down. Wuleers amen have been plant- 

ing but very little. Now 1s the nick of time. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


row FAT SES NoT PEE erect. 
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Cheers and invited to send for 
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ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JET BLACK, AND, 
AS IT IS MIXED READY FOR USE, 


EVERY MAN CAN BE HIS OWN PAINTER. 


rd cheaper and lasts three times as long as the 
post lend eas os paints. The almest wnanimous ver- 
dict of the many thousands who have used om pala 
is that it is far superior to any other paint in u 
Be sure that our TRA DE MARK (a Sre-ctmite of 
hich is given above) is on every package. 
ree great arity of and demand for our paint 
has ne arene th @ establishing of “ Branch Facto- 
ries. ”” as follows: 


N ns F' ‘est street, New —— i 
West Va uren atreet, Chi Px wee 2 18 
Soath VPaird 1 F- Louis, 


pat at Wim Ki ge gt fire. N No. 2 


SAMPLE CARD D AND bart Ske SENT FREE 
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SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE STOVE WORKS, 
TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Graphic Parlor Stove, 
Graphic Range, 
New Empire Cook Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 





$252$50 PER DAY 


™ CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


rae Well Auger 








WE MEAN IT! 


And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 





OUR AUGEBRSareoperated entirely by 
HORSE POWER, and will bore at the rate 
of 20 FEBT PER HOUR. They bore 

0! 


3 TO 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH {REV They will 
bore in 
All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
Epoctone, Bituminons Stone 
1, Slate and Hardpan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QUICKSAND. 
GOCD ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
ever Hee and County in the United States, 
— for our §---y Catalogue, terms, 


Pew roving our pcm 


GREAT EINRY WELL AUUER 60, 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA. 
Re State in what paper you saw this adver- 


cay MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


1] \HIS patent portable <p | or of 
to any ity, will saw any kind 

and will do as much work (power and hands 

ing considered) as the best M 














TROY BELLS. 


TmMold Established Troy Bell Foundry 


Belis which 
have made Tro aaeeneee ‘thaenghou hout the world. 
Bells WARRANTED SA SATISFACTORY. Particu- 
attention given to Church Bells, Uhimes, and Peals of 

. Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


papite Since 18 1 hi oc bh pn 3 nbc Nation 
since whic ave are 
unled by any and a sale exceeding tbat. of al. 


ers. 
.~0. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. ¥. 
MENRELY & COMPANY. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of 

‘With the best 


Mustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 B. Second St.,Cia, 





MEDICAL. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of tthe 
“most celebrated Mineral Springs tn the world. Each 
e contains eight 4 doses and is equal to over 
les of the Natural Spring Water. 


sed, >’, | had most re- 
nakoe —_ incu some of the most aggra- 
eases Of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, and General 
Denility. ¥ is simple, harmiess, and pleasant to 
f used as a gargie in its pure state, on the 
first appearance of Diphtheria ont ‘all other Throat 
diseases, it works like magic. It 
of m4 aes. such compiaints in less than twenty- 
four hours, It wil greetiy sien alleviace or entirely cure 
the worst cases of Rh 
and al] other - of the skin, Prickly 
— Poisoning by Ivy, Sumac, or Oak are qavekly 
a Jeleso Water. We will forward 





three he medicine to any part of the 
United Sta free of oy ae on Locoipt of the 
rice, $1 per ie ae lar, containing 


and d 
For sale by all a: ‘ond by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 


20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 3880. 





RANDALL’S ENGLISH FOOD. 





This rich, nourishing Kood will always give health 
and endurance to the HORSH; couseqnently fine con- 
dition. COWS, twice daily, will average two quarts 
more of richer milk. Hogs, Cattle, and Poultry fat- 
ten at ONE-HALF THE CosT. Colics and worms can- 
} Xt exist if this fac Sod is_used. Sample bags of 100 


s sent on pt $1.75. Depots: Thomas L. 
Randa ige- ret PVine St., Piiadelphias As 1. 
47 N. Howard 8t.. Daleintore : ¥. 


Kiginby, i. i2 Boerum Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘Cor- 
respondence solicited for £ aonrnay Anply to Phil- 
adelphia. Name this pape: 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


The original and only pelanie and has not failed in a 
Single case for twent: as 

Address THO: AB ¢ o FAY, Secretary, 
Sixth Avenue. New York 








SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 





HOM@OPATHIO. MEDICINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. 
containing twelve principal remedies, with 
aipectiona for ter Uac, 8 sent by mz Pail, prepaid, on re- 
c 1. 
SMITH’S HOMCG@OPATHIC PHARMACY, 
1% Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 

E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William 8t., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 
of Iodide of Iron 
come ie ee for Serofulous and de- 








Co, Agents, New Yor? 
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There are probably a majority of the buman 


race suffe from kidney complaints. They show 
themselves in almost protean shapes; but always to 
the eo of the patient. They cause indescribable 
agony eexp rience of thirty years shows that 
tue best remedy for this class ‘of diseases is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperiert. 
Its properties are diuretic, which are specially adapt- 
ed for epee cares 
“LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


BARSTOW 


WAOUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


Superior. toa Sree _ 


Ci, it 
77 
‘~MBrown ne Titect 


Heating Apparatus 
ever made. 

hourands of testimonia!s 
-om all parts of the coun- 
ry Send for Desc:iptive 
Yreuiars of this and our 
new 


CR $ bAL FIREPLACE HEATER 


A new departure, combining important improve- 
ments. found in no other. 
BaRSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


230 Water Se > ork Prov dence, R. I. 
Cuion *t., Boston, 


FURNITURE. 


LARGEST fF ACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE LARGE T STOCK, 
THE BEST STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Persons who contemplate 
urchasing house or office 

urniture should vist our 
warerooms before deciding. 
as we bave unequal d facili 
ties fur farnishing the best 
ar‘icles at the low: st prices. 
Estimaces ior furnishing 
halls, banks. churches, lodve- 
rooms, etc. hg be furnished 
at short not: 


a s ORLERR TED OUK 
BED.” PATENT ROCKER. 


F.M. HOLMES & cO., 


WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER sr, 
BOSTON. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 
Main Building, near Elevator, ‘at 
Centennial. 


win Middletown, Conn. 
show Room. 13 John Street. N. ¥ 
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SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST ANDO 
HEAPEST FIRST 
LASS MACHINE | 
IN THE WORLD 


. SALE EVERYWHERE 





RRITORY TO WHOM 

_DENTED INDUCE- 

PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 

ADDRESS WIL son, SEWING MACH NE CO. CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


DECKER 


GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 
Os. 
ARBRE MATCHLESS. 
38 UNION sytake, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LAWN SETTEES, 


With FOLOING TENTS. 
Garden Veses and Tools, Lawn 
Mowers, Hamwocks, Camp 
Chairs, Cr: ous “rower Sands, 
Z ro BR frigerators, etc. etc 
Send for Liuetrated Cataloeue. 
G. WEBSTEK PECK, 


Manafacturers’ Agent, 


as 
OR NEW ORLEANS. 




















110 Chambers st., New York, 
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ORGANS 


— WORLD— 


abciunomred oy tne LOBE © Bt by the LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., 





f Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 


#2 The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 


The most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 


The only Semen ever invented that can not be 
disarranged b 


waht with bellows capacity so great 


The rgan 
that it only or but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desi 


The best ieicaller and most elegant cases in market. 

Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid weed. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 

Write to us for Mustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


WILLIAM S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 


267 SIXTH AVENUE 





CHIRDEN N.S. 


», CORNER 17th STREET. 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Popestrian tetiy. end nine, B, Carpetings. 
Window Shades and Corniccs 


_ Oll-Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Mats, 





ESTERBROOK & CO \ 


FALCON PEN. 


ap. 
RE vortok’ tov ore aa 26,John St~.9> SOE EER WHA 








WINGHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 173. 


PRICES RE: (CED 
May 10th 1876 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER (NDISPENSABLE for the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER « NECESSITY 


The SHORT anc MID-KANG# MARKSMAN can find o thine better. 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG LIGHT 


HANDY. ACCURATE and unequaied for RAPIDITY OF FIKE. For titus rated Price-liet and Pamphiet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of al! kinds. RLLOADING IMPLEMKNT®5, etc.. address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by ali Dealers 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





[JNDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
ashen sense. ork bio. 


Table and Chamber Wares 


AT GREAT REDUCTIONS. 


White Lem Porcelain Din. Sets, 100 pieces. .$16 50 
Fine White French China Din. Sets, complete. . 30 9) 
Fine White French ou Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 8 00 
Fine Gold-band Fr. C 44 - 100 
Toilet cee, sae 7s Dood 95.00; W bite. 3 00 
AL t Sere pecaretady 8G GOODS 

Goods ame auction weekly at lowest cash prices. 
New Illustrated Cat logue mailed tree on application. 
c. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Goods carefully selected and securely packed for 
transporta'ion, free of any charge, sent C.0O. D. o: 
P.-U. Money Order. 








The Favorite Cigarette Roller. 
; | PRICE 
W50 CENTS. 


Compact, simple, practical, and appreciated by 
smokers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Keep the Boys at Home. 
MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE 





BY SENDING FOR 






POPE’S 


RIFLE AIR-PISTOL. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Nickel, from $6 to $4. 
Black, from $5 to $3. 
POPE M’F’°G Co., 
45 HICH STREET, BOSTON. 





FANCY COODS. 


WHOLESALE ANO RETAIL. 


€. F. A. HINFICHS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER, 
29 te 33 Park Place, New York 
Outdoor Sports—Archery, Cricket, 
Croquet, Baseballs, Lawn "Pennis (the 
new game). 


Kieeman’s St. Germain Lamps 
(Sole pean 
Freuch Clécks and Hronzes, Parian Statuary. 
China Tea av -ener Sets. Glasswrre, etc. 
Birthday and Wedding Presents. 


HAYES OR TILDEN 


Campaign Outfits, 


Torch Lanterns, Belts, 
pes. + ete,, 
ete ‘Send for our new illus- 
trated CATA! K, just 
publisheo, and eoa EMERY: 


1-1 ee 





jnssan St.. Ne 


AND D«FORMITIE- ed. 
ye ary be eng . By 

P-, Pa. 
a aND CIRCULAR sc. 











W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehous 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
ee 


Hydraulic Gardet 
ines, Pump Dp Chain = 


ures, Lron Curbs, 
amma Street Washers 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832 
Highest Meda! eweraed 
them bs the Universa Ex- 
ition at Paris. Frence. in 
$67. and Vienna, Austria, ip 





Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE. AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books 
Beaver DESIG “ie : 
Me Rice fart heoeetiy tc catalogue 
“CEO. W. READ & CO., 
lsh to 200 Lewis St footof 5th tofthers E.R N.Y. 


au aa 
mee 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People's Remedy. 


The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


—_ OOo 

for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND'S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanliness and prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CUILPREN. No family can nfford tobe without 
Pond’s Fxtract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, ae relieved 
almost instantly by externsl application, 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Sealds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Uld Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corus, etc. Arrests in- 
flummation, reduces sweliings, stops bleeding, 

removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

FEMALE WEAKNESSES. It always relieves 
pain in the back and loins, fullness and press- 
ing pain in the head, nausea, vertigo. 

IN LEUCORRWGA it has no equal. All kinds of 
ulcerations to which ladies are subject are 
promptly cured. Fuller details in book accom- 
panying each bottle. 

PILES—blind or bleeding—meet prompt relief 
and ready cme. No case, however chromic or 
obstiuate, enn long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. lt is the only sure cure. 

HIDNEY DISEASES. It has uo equal for per- 
manent cure, 

BLEEDING from any cause. For thisitisa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 

nose, stomach, inpee and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Favache, Neuralgi. « and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently eur 

PHYSICIANS of a!l scliools who are acquainted with 

Pond@’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 

many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addit on to the Soran. they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Th oat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (ior which it is a specific}, Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Sting: of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chopped 
Hand , Face, and indeed ail munrer of 
skin disenses, 

FOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting 5 hevls Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revires, turigordies and 
refreshes, Whiie. Wondertully improving the 

Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man cun afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Srreet Railroxds and first Horsemen 
in New Youk City. It hus no equal for Sprains, 

arness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Peony Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
Pneumonia, CoLec, Diarrhea, Chills, 
sald, &c. Its range of uction is wile,and the 
oer it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be withont it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pund’s 

- Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepure i - Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. ‘This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRAC c COMPANY, 98 Muicen 

Lane, New York. 


Pears Transparelt Soap. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY AS 
THE MOS? PERFECT CLEANSER AND 
EMOLLIENT FOR THE SKIN. 
WARRANTED PURE, CONTAINS NO COLORING 
MATTER. 

HIGHLY PERFUMED, FREE FROM ALL DELE- 
TERIOUS COMPOUNDS. 

PURITY AND EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED BY 


FRANCIS TOMES & €0., 


IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
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PAIN OULER tor 6 ShHAsL oi pire *o0" 
- 

Steam P PACKIN 

woodworr etc. Sneetnine a uate Fite ete. 


Reads for use and easily applied. 
send for Pam phiets Price thoes. Terms to Deuiers,et. 


H. W. JOHNS. 87 Maidentane, N.Y. 
HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical means yet devised 
for civing a Country House or Farm the water oun- 
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e and sjeatenh Institute 
ac Kaiamazoo, Mich. urnal tree. 


$3 per week. Jo 








“4RB INDAPSNDENT” PRass, Nos. 31 akD B93 KOva OTROET, 





i enjvyed in cities. 
"For Cataiogue and Price-List address 
HARTFORD PUMP CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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